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CHILDREN, YOUTH, AND FAMILIES IN THE 

NORTHEAST 



MONDAY, JULY 25, 1983 

House of Representatives, 
Select Commtitee on Children, 

Youth, and Families, 

New YorkN.Y. 

The select committee met, pursuant to call, at 9:20 am., at God- 
dard-Riverside Center, 593 Columbus Avenue, New York, N.Y., the 
Hon. George Miller (chairman of the select committee) presiding. 

Members present: Rewraentatives Miller, &>ggs, McHugh, Mi- 
kulski, Weiss, Morrison, Rowland, and Fish. 

Staff pr^nt Alan J. Stone, staff director and counsel; Ann 
Rosewater, deputy staff director, Judy Weiss, research assistant; 
George Elser, mmority counsel; Don Kline, senior professional 
staff. 

Chairman Miller. The Select Committee on Children, Youth, 
and Families wiU come to order. 

I am delighted to call this hearing to order. This is the first in a 
series of r^onal hearingf> that this committee will hold in various 
locations around the country* 

It will be the purpose of tiiese bluings to t^ to make an assess- 
ment of the status of our children, youth, and mmilies. 

Our early hearings in Washington have convinced me, and I 
think other members ctf this committee, more than ever of the im- 
portance of bringing to national attention the pressures on today's 
families. 

The response to today's hearing has been very strong. We are 
graciously heated today by one of our senior members, Hon. Ted 
Weiss. Because more witnesses have requested to t^tify than time 
permits^ we w^ll hold the rerord open for 1 month for those individ- 
• uals that have mntacted the committee to submit their testimony. 

It is rather appropriate that we b^^ the regional hearings in 
this center, a center that is dedicated to the comprehensive and in- 
tergenerational community services. 
» At this time I would like to introduce Congr^man Wei£S. 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me welcome you and our other (x>Ileagu^ to these hearings 
and to indicate how pissed we are that the first of these r^onal 
hearings are being held in New York City. 

You nave already noted that we have both the worst of the prob- 
lems and the best approach eliminating some of the problems in 
New York. 

(1) 
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The witnesses you will hear from today will, in fact, give the full 
scope of our concerns and our involvement. We have in the audi- 
ence people who have work^ in the various fields that we have ju- 
risdiction over for many years. 

I want to mention one of my l^islative colleagues, Ruth Mes- 
singer, who is on the city council and holds the seat I used to 
occupy before I was promoted to Washington. 

Let me expr^ my appreciation to the Goddard-Rivereide Com- 
munity Center and its staff and its sponsors for maidng Uiis mar- 
velous new facility available to us. I understand we are inaugurat- 
ing this building. 

Mr. Weiss. I would like to call on Bemie Wohl, the executive di- 
rector, to tell us about the range of prc^^rams tlwt they have. Mr. 
Wohl is a typical New Yorker. He doesn't come from New York. 

STATEMENT OP BERNARD J, WOHL, DIRECTOR, GODDARD* 
RIVERSIDE CENTER, NEW YORK CITY 

Mr. Wohl. Thank you, Ted. We would like to welcome all the 
members of the conmiittee for coming to New York at the hottest 
time of the year. As you can see this building has just been com- - 
pleted and yours is the first meeting held in the auditorium. 

It is appropriate that you are here because if you know anything 
about settlement houses, you know that we work with people from 
birth to death, from preschool pn^rams to delinquency prevention 
programs, senior citizen programs, employment programs, the arts 
and many others. 

So that the ooportunity to be the host to the House Select Com- 
mittee on Children, Youth, and Families is specially appropriate 
for our center. 

Settlement houses, I think, like the select committee are distin- 
guished by a comjprehensive approach to the problems facing chil- 
dren, youth, and famines. Going back to the end of the last centu- 
ry, settlement houses have been havens for 3rauth, people, and their 
famili^, offering a full array of children and family service. 

Settlement workers have al^ brought their programs out into 
the community building on the natural strengths of neighborhoods. 
Second, settlement houses are world-famous example of how pri- 
vate, voluntary efforts combined with Government pn^rams can 
serve children and families. 

One of the main goals of the select committee is to study how 
governmental and private pn^rams working t<^ther can help and 
encourage all American children and youth to reach their full po- 
tential. 

The New York City system represented by United Neighborhood 
Houses and its 35 member agencies looks forward to your close col- 
laboration with the select committee in pursuit of our shared goals 
on behalf of children, youth, and families. 

We hope we get a great deal out of today's hearings and the ones 
that are going to ensue, and welcome you back anytime to meet 
with some of the people from our community who are ifaced with 
the kind of problems that you are concerned with. 

Again, welcome. 

Chairman MiLuiH. Thank you very much, Mr Wohl. 
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We are happy to hxM what Tm oertain will he the fifst of many 
meetings in tl& rnmi over tiiM next few yeaiB. 

I, too, would like to thank my ooU««ims on tl» committee, Qm- 
gresswoman Miimiafc^ and Congressman Rowland for their attoMi> 
ance. 

We have beoa bfaraed witli rwnarkaWe attmidance at all mir 
Washi^ltoD tearinipB bb we are at thk oro. We will tiy our best to 
meet the &minute rule f» tl» porpoaes ai que^ioning Uie witp 
msses, so that e^rym» will get a tont 

We will allow a seomd round of questioas if neoessaxy. In addi- 
tion, we are going to try to impose the KVminute rule on our wit- 
nesses for the imrpoBSs of preawiting testimony. Writt«i state- 
n^ts will be fSacfA in tl» reomtl in their mitirety. To the extent 
of ytm can munmariw will be ¥My beljtfbL 
As vou can see, we have a rathor long witnras UsL First, the 
committee will hear from a panel made up (^Joseph OoooBBa, the 
executive director of New York State Council on Qiildren and 
FsmiUes; Dcmna O'Hare, mt^eet dirsctw, Matnnal and Inftnt 
Care— Family Planning Pro^^cts, Bfedkal Health Research Associa- 
tion of New Ymk aty, In^ Sve mock, exea^ director, State- 
wye Youth Advocacy, Inc.; and Gemiria Mdf umr, d^tuty gm^ 
directOT, Communis Snvke Society^ New Tcak'€%. 
Wela»ne to the oommittee. Please identify youxself for the re- 
r^ and inroceed in the manner in idiich ytw are most cwnforta- 



STATEMSNT OF JOSEPH J. COCOZSSA, EX£CimVE DIKBCTOK, 
NEW YOKE St ATE CXHJNOL ON OHLDEN AND FAMIUra 

Mr. CoocozA. I am Joe Coctosa. 

Mr. MiLLEH. We are joined by Gcmgressman Morrison frosn Con- 
necticut. 
Dr. OUabs. Donna OUare. 
Ms. McMuBSAY. I am Georgia McMurray. 
Ms. Block. I am Eve BIo^ 

Mr. Coa»2A. Mr. Chairman, and n^nbers <^ the Setoct Oommit- 
tee oa Children, Ymith, and Familtes, good morning. My name, 
again, is Joe Coroaasa, and I am the executive dirwtor of the New 
"^^irk ^te Coundl on CSiiMren aiMi Familks. 

I would like to thank tiie numbers ai the select cnnmittee for 
the opportunity to pr^nt testin»my todaf . Hie topic Of this l»ar- 
in^, the status and needs of children and families, is basic to the 

* mt8si(m of the council. 

Mr. Miura. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement Joseph Cocoaa follows:] 

• PiU£t>ARra> Statsmknt or Jo^ph J. Ooooxza, Pb.D., Exbcuitve Oibbctor, New Yobk 

Statk CouNcn. on Ckilosxm and Pamiues 

Mr. Chainnan and Manbeis <^ the S^ct Onmnittee o«i CbUdren. YoutK, and 
Famiiies. Good morniiw. My name » Jos^ Ooensa ami I am the fiueutive Direc- 
tor of the New Y(M^ mate Gousdl tm C%ildmi ai^ Family I want to thank the 
members of the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families for the opportu- 
nity to present testimony today. 

lite t<KHC of thffi hearing— tlH) 8tait» and needs oS ctuhimi as^ familio— is t»Bk 
to the mtasion <rf the CraimnI on Chihiren and Familks. New Yoi^ State's commit- 
ment to the family is. by now. well-known, perticularly as exfrnaaed by Govemn- 
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Mano Cuomo. In his Stute of the Slate Message. Governor Cuomo uid, "The real 
challenge before us is to Imlanoe our booiu the way a family would without aban- 
donmg our weak, withmit sacrifidng the fUture of our young and wtthmit destroying 
the environment that supporla UA." 

J.*^^P®.^t this opportunity to share our aMwnent of those critical policy imies 
which affect childr^ and families will he tlra begim^ing of ftequent communication 
between New York &ata and t^^ Select Committae and will help to foster the com- 
mitmrat to childr^m and families reflected in Governor Cuomo's weirds. 

Bdbre i»t>oBeding with my comments, 1 wmld like to take a minute to tell you 
about the Council on Children and Fbmiliea. I believe that an underetanding of its 
funeti(m Md structure is germane to yimr investigation rf ways to better serve the 
needs of children and famiiifa. 

The Council is an «mnitive agency, comprised of the oommbsioneni and directors 
of eleven magr slate agendas that togetter ccmstitute New York's human servicee 
suiKahinet. The CouncU was eatabliahed in 1977, in revponse to frustration in the 
child care community or. ^ the fact that there waa no sin^e point of contact to ad- 
dress multiple agency ianes or any sii^ body respouiUe for twinging a compre- 
hensive ano integrated penpective to chUdrrai's iasttea. Consequent^, all agencies 
wiOi child caring responttbiUties indtuling health* mental Kyglene, social services, 
and education were acting independentW, dten resulting in <hiplicatioa and some^ 
times oontradictorv outoon^ Aa si^ the Ccmndl waa e^ablished with a statutory 
mandate to ''develop more effidait oz^^aniaaticm and operation of the stote/local, 
public/voluntary system of social, educatiimal mental health, and other supportive 
and pehabilitaUve services to children and families''. (New York State Executive 
Law. Section 440). For the most part, the Orandl undertakes activitiee aimed at re^ 
ducmg fragmentation and improving coordination within an extremely complex 
service delivery system. 

Unlike most i tate agencies, the Council is not directly reaponrable for ongoing pro- 
gram operations or service delivery. With few exoepuons. Council involvement fo- 
cuses on issuee which could benefit ^rom coordinated policy planning and analyns. 

Just as is true for the Select Committee, the Council emfAiadaea a comfmhensive 
approach to serving children and families— an approach which supports joint pri*- 
lem solving involving the partici|»tion and cooperation of both the public and pri- 
vate sectOTB. 

My testimony today is focuaed on a selection of itwes which are relevant to both 
state and national policymaking. Tfte topics Lgm including are also concerns of my 
colleatnies within the healthy nwmtal hygi^e, Kxrial servicea, juvenile justice and 
educat on systems. Therefore, I urge you to contact these cmnmiasicmers and their 
as|enci#^ as I believe they would prove a u^ful reacarce to your deliberations. 

Thoet of you who have talked with New York State ofTidals in the pa^ will not 
be unfai uhar with my first point But, nonetheless> I feel it warrants repeating. The 
massive reductions in federal f\inding for social programs are having p rious nete- 
tive coniequences for familiea, particularly for the poor and the near p^r. Our files 
are ovrTflowing with reports and articles docun^nting the adverse effects of cut- 
backs Children and families, for whom these supports once ofTered a chance of 
breaking away from poverty and joor health, are finding their access to needed pro- 
grama blocked by changes in eligibility and/or the elimination of some services all 
together. 

Without discounting the importance of bringing the entire federal budget under 
better control, we roust ask you to increase allocations to support essential human 
service programs such as AFDC, food stamps, Medicaid, school lunch and breakfast 
programH, and day care. Specifically, we urge an iiurreased authorisation for Title 
XX m the coming Fiscal Year. We fail to see the fbcal logic of dismantling basic 
health and welfare programs in order to meet immediate budget objectives. This 
only invites an increase in the populaton of children and families who develop 
chronic problems and who, as a result, will require even more coetly government 
intervention and support over time. 

My second m^or point has to do with meeting the challenges presented by the 
dramatic changes that have occurred in family compoaition and fif^yie over the 
paFt decade. For example, over half the children under 18 living in New York State 
have a mother m a labor force. Fifty-fot»r percent of all married coujrie familiea 
with children are two-wage earner families. One out of every five children in New 
Y£>rk State lives in a single parent family. This figure is even more dramatic for 
New York City were one out of every three children were living with a single 
parent m 1980 In fact, between 1970 and 19^ there was a forty^ht percent in- 
crea^ in famale-headed families with children in New York City. 
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dreai the national need to i^iiity adioid^ cfaOd care i^vgrraBp New Ym 
weta«ieathiadtot%|idto<*atowwd towMctmKitof fa gfafeioa 

Chan^in faroilfaa alw augwrt tl» wed to wykgwa to a^tat ttidr awawM^ 
poiteks in reepo n ae to ihs grow ing aegsmt of tbB wtak force wtto moat bafamce joba 
with rignifteant family w apoi M ibiiit foa The CmmcSi recwitly retoaed a airior aUa^y 
of partFtin^ eaq^vrarat omortsaMba ia New York govammmt wfaldi 
lignta thk need. Thta atia|y fo^ a ajgnifkant pcntkm of the atale'a ft*ll-tine wcvfc 
tooe would actoally to wwrfc teai than fbU-time imtn primrify to enaMe a 
better balance betanm job a^ bane, MwiniMftil part-tiroe ojqwtunlttea are limit- 
ed as are other forms of altmmtive work admileai We foci foraity ntmmthe work- 
l4aoe pdte^ includii^ ftexflde adiedulea, &«Sde benefUs ami raqdc^ar^aBiirted 
child care slamld be enaain^ad M both fettoal and ^ato teveta, and bj piddic airi 
private emj^c^srera. 

Thirdly, i want to talk Metfy abmtt imvention and Miiy i^ervmttoa aervicea to 
chiMrra. Ti^ &ate, aa well u the CkMunl, baa a db^ cramiiUnmt to the jdiikao- 

ey tb^ wQvidliiV ^^ev^itfoa ami fwty intK^ 
' nam intmdve and ooatly ^tigraa^ and serrioea Hie um of p re vaativ a aervioea 
haa been seen aa an effective strategy ia radodng or dhninafina a wkb range of 
problems including fomily dhtotegration, mental and physical maaUlity, ^tvanile 
crime and fMinquncyt truancy, dnig and atocdnil mwe and teraage ptHjna wry. 
White all theae areas need mir attentim« I «wit to focw <m three crtticri i^^svantiaa 
iasuea: Foslar care/adnt^ yeaith smrtan aad diiM dawt 

In 1979. New YoA 9t^ ttiaeted msjw It^gidftftop kmiwn aa the Om Weltoe 
Reform Act (CWRAl CWRA represented awee^^^cbamraa in polksies reiatiiw to 
the farter care pc^latim. IV legMatfam csmma ^lemling to fatUn care v^cb^ 
menta white enriching funds avaiiabte to the devetammit td ww ocmwunity- 
baml, i^neventive avaiiabte services to fomiltea ami dUMren who are at rtek ot 
ptwen^nt 

Ttm approach of favoring reductkm in foeter care w^ ctesd/ paralteled by the 
federal government in 1^ when the Pecteral Adopticm Aadstanoe and ChiU Wel- 
fare Act was enacted to acco^pli^ manv ot the same ^ala, I urge you to go badt 
and tet vour cdll^igues know ^iiat reauUiorimtim to rubik Law 96-272 muat be 
aroroved^ We canmA afimi to have thte vital Iq^a^m luee. 

Tte Child Welfare Reform Act tM an embo&ment <rf thm rtate's cc»nmitment to 
preventive prm-ammii^. Aa a re^lt of directiomi set throuf^ CWRA« the Council 
has been heavily In^ved in dTorts to incnase the capacity ci the fltete and local* 
ittes to (teliver ai^m^fmate i^ieventive services in a ccmi|»ehensive and effoctive 
manner. 

One such exampte^ the CMincirs "AiterMtives (m Youth at Rsk." The goal of 
this effort was to esamtne Inrrters and inemti^m within state and local pfli&tes to 
coordinate the fundiiHlf, frianning, wbninMrat^ ami evaluaticm ci a^vioea to juve^ 
nite <te!inqaentii and statu^ c^emters. Additkmally, tl^ ftoieet as^ed cottntiea in 
fitnjcturing comprehensive mMnmchoB for local services to reduce the need to idace 
status offendeni out of their {mx»a. The Protect w^ fuinted, in part« throt^i the 
Offke of Juvenite Justice and Deltnqumcy rreventim. The pnmaed lM4FiKal 
Year budget calla for a complete ctefundif^f of OJJDP. We urge that aliocatmia be 
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made available at Iea«t at the |70 miUion level contained in the Bu<taet RewiluUoQ. 
However, we feel it ia vital to include more apacific language in iUDPA that will 
provide atton^r logialative prolacttont to raaure a balance between aervicea for the 
aireany aerioualy titHibled ywith and needed prevenUve aervicv^ such n the countv 
demcnstration proj^ I juat deeciibed. 

v^^f^* A*1!J^'^' Tifle m of the JJDPA, which ia the Federal Runaway and Homeleea 
Youth Act, 11 b1«i uiukr t)^ b^daetaiy aae. At the very 1^ the authorisation 
sh«iW be maintained at the ISSSTavel. New York it I beUewthe^y ^te^ 
nation with to own Runaway and Homelea Youth Act Ita baaia for nipport cornea 
fnm tim partnordtip that haa bem made available to la thitmgh Title III 
♦I. •^/i^ prepared to relimiuiah wir c«nmnianent to tlm ymitha, and we urge 
that ConKw» aaaure that mmey is made available to prmeet state^ded services 
tor nomelea and runaway yratli. 

finally, in the ar» ctf prevention. New York State omtinuea to maintain aa a top 
Jgionty the l»^ti«i of child abuae and neglect A recenUy immvened Citiien^ 
W IW cm ChUd Atmae and Neglect, cochaiwd by Mm. BlatUda Cuomo andMr 
Ceaav Peralee* Commiaaimier of the Department of Soda! Servfeea. ia focusing 
iK^vUy on parent educatimi and training for proepective p«itmta as a atratwy to 
subi^tially reduoe the incidence of abuae and negkct It la alarming to notothat 
local aodal semoe diatricta have begun to identiiy a relationahip between incmiaed 
etreaa on familiaa due to the preasurea of onemplc^yment and din^Htthing aupport 
ecrvioea, and an mcreaae in the inddenoe of child abuae and ne^ec^ oiiae^ muat 
keep in mmd thia relationidup betwera child abioe md family strwi aa Imdaet deci- 
Bions are mme. 

'JSI? opening remarka. New York ^ate lam a commitment to govern- 

ment with compaaaton and fhvcm dedaonmaking that auimorta tte needa of the 
family. One particular concern in the arm of available wpporta to familea » the 
in^^uate aaaiatance available ftn^ familiee attemi^ to pnyvfale care for a dis- 
aWed mranber at home. P&rtly as a reault of tlw trend in recent yean towaitla <tein- 
rtitutionalipuon, many famiUea are finding thrauelvea Ulifimaied to d^ with the 
streaa involved in carina for a d^Ied cUld or firail elderly member at home. In 
rcaponae to this lasue, the Council has initiated a a^ea <tf ^uiiea aimed at deter- 
mmmg which aupporta m most t^foetive in enabling famUiee to provide cait^ in the 
home raOier than placing the individual in an inrtitutkm. Fdr example, with a 
grant from the U.S. I>epartment of H^th and Human Service, we are currently 
^^^^ ^ ^ demonstration pro^ testing the concept of low coat, informal 
hom^baaed respite care fta- famihee with disabled membeft . We endoiae ftirther 
eftorte to develop a stronger eyUem <rf fwmal and informal auf^x^ to families with 
assabled members. 

Additionally, we are involved in a number of efforta deaigned to identify and 
track significant pooulations for which little or no planning has occurred and where 
madequate service levels exist. Much of the focus is on emerging populations such 

..^1^^.^% chronic mentally ill person, dten a product of the counterculture of 
the 60 s and 70 s; 

The "aging out" youngster who has no adult program alternatives upon leaving 
the child care system; and. 

The infant under five for whom early intervention services might averf the need 
lor more costly intervention at a lator age. 

1 appreciate this opportunity to alert you to the m^or i^ee which, from New 
York B perspective, are the critical imuee for your committee's deliberations. If the 
L^iunci! on Children and Families may be helpful to you in reaching your gml of 
developiM a more coordinated and comprehensive response to the neeOB of our na- 
tion children, youth and familiea, please do not hesitato to call on us. Utank you. 

Chairman Miller, Dr. O'Hare? 

STATEMENT OF DONNA O'HARE, PROJECT DIRECTOR, MA- 

TERNAL AND INFANT CARE-FAMILY PLANNING PROJECTS, 
MEDICAL HEALTH RESEARCH ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 
CITY, INC. 

Dr. O'Hare. I would like to thank the Select Committee on Chil- 
dren, Youth, and Families for the opportunity afTorded me today to 

come before you with at least a summary of some remarks I would 
like to make within the 5 minutes allocated according to the letter. 
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Chairman Miller. You can have 10 minutes. As chairman, I can 
afford to be generous. 

First, let me welcome Congressman McHugh from New York, 
who has joined us, and Congressman Fish, who will be here in a 
moment. 

Dr. O'Hare. As determined by tne 1980 census. New York State s 
population exceeds 17.5 million, of which 3.8 million are children 
under 15 years of age, and 5 million are females between the ages 
of 15 and 44, 

Therefore, the total population in need of priority health services 
in this State approaches 8.8 million people, or almost 50 percent of 
the population. 

The unique demography, I think, is of great import as you go 
over your constraints and programs that you feel are needed. The 
demography has been described in a publication called Trends, Jan- 
uary 1983. 

I think this helps to set the stage and see how important it is to 
note that 76 percent of the minority population unaer 21 years of 
age live in New York City, and more children are living in poverty 
in 1980 than in 1970. A total of 876,900 in 1980 with two-thirds in 
New York City living in poverty. 

However, the total number of children under 21 decreased from 
1970 to 1980, but the number of children living in jpoverty in- 
creased by over 100,000, thereby, increasing in need of services a 
very special group. 

The maternal and child health priority areas include low-birth- 
weight prevention to decrease mental retardation and handicap- 
ping conditions by increasing access and availability of prenatal 
and family planning care and appropriate health maintenance for 
all children with continuity of care for proper growth and develop- 
ment- 

The national infant mortality rate, provisional, for 1982 is 11.2 
p€»r 1,0(M) live births which is lower than for New York State, 12.1, 
and New York City, which was 15.3 for that year. 

Five districts in New York City had infant mortality rates of 20 
or higher in l^H2. The unique divereity of New York City is reflect- 
ed in the wide range of infant mortality rates which varied from 
27 7 to 5.8 per 1,000 live births. 

The important factor that does not receive adequate attention is 
the magnitude of infants affected; 15.3 fH?r 1,000 live births in New 
York City represents an alarming figure of 1,706 infant deaths. 

Although this is an improvement from an average of 19.9 infant 
deaths per 1,000 live births in the early 1970's, we still have an 
enormous gap to catch up with the rest of the Nation. 

In 1981 only 46.2 percent of women in New York City received 
care early in the first trimester, versus 82.2 upstate. There were 
41.(5 percent live births to women under 18 in New York City, 
versus 10 7 percent to women in upstate New York. 

The neonatal and infant mortality rat^ were higher in the city, 
versus upstate. This data indicates a need statewide with^greatest 
eniph^isis in the city. 

In 19S1, early or first trimester prenatal care for all whites in 
New York State was 73.9 percent, fc»J* for nonwhites was 44 per- 
cent. Prenatal care in the first trimester among whites under 20 
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yea« was 46.5 percent and for nonwhites it was 28.9 per- 

cent, indicating that etrbrts to make care accrasible must be con- 
centrated on minority areas. 

AltlKHigfa there is an MIC-FP program, which is one of the 
projects of title V in New York City, serving ahnost 10 percent of 
gjegoant women, it has had a waiting list without any outreach ef- 

Funding for this program has not kept pace with inflation. It is 
located m areas like Bushwick. Brownsville. This would be like 
Pftrk Avenue in comparison to those areas. 

A hot dog man was shot from the steps of that building where we 
provide prenatal services to women. Nurse midwives and physi- 
cians have both been aorost^l by people in that area. 

So we are talking about providing personal health services in 
areas of extremely high risk to needy people that cannot receive 
them elwwhere. 

In 1980, at MIC it was estimated that almost $2 million was 
saved m hospital costs alone by providing prenatal care and de- 
creasmg low birth weight The long-torm cost savings would be far 
in cxceas of this. 

In 1981, about 23,000 women were reported to receive late or no 
prenatal care— 75 percent or approximately 18,000 of these women 
wer J from New York City. If services were to be made available to 
these women, approximately $25 million would be necessary, but 
many more dollars would have been saved in the long term in in- 
stitutional maintenance oi theee children. 

Only 20 percent of women in New York City are breastfeeding 
when they leave the hospital. The percent of mC-FP patients who 
are breastfeeding at the time of their postpartum visit is 27 per- 
cent, much hi «cher for a much higher risk population in the matei^ 
nity/ infant cay? program. 

iiddition p^t^iems caused by current fiscal constraints has 
been the retusal of doctors to ac(%pt medicaid patients due to the 
madequate fees over the past 10 y^rs— $13 or $14 for a first visit— 
and hospitals refusing to actxpt tran^rs of patients without cover- 
age for labor and delivery or for infants neemng tertiary care. 

An income of ♦7,000 is not even the medicaid level for a family of 
four. How would you feel if you were making $7,0(M) a year and had 
two children to clothe, and a husband to feed, house, and clothe, 
and you were to set aside between $i,200 to $2,000 just for prenatal 
care and postpartum care? 

This certainly would provide you with some anxiety and also 
some decisionmaking that would be extremely difficult. 

The genetic program in New York State and the prenatal diagno- 
sis laboratory have provided important counselii^ and laboratory 
services. These programs are currently in jeoi»rdy. 

The annual cost of about $2 million for operati^ th^ pn^rams 
has saved over $160 irillion, estimated, for hospitalization and in- 
stitutional care. An average cast for maintaining a child through 
adulthood with a genetic defect can be from $100,0(K) to $1.6 mil- 
lion. This has been documented in literature. 

The most self-evident measure of need for family planning serv- " 
ices is given by the number and relative incidence of terminations 
of pregnanciM to live births in New York State; that is, one termi- 
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nation to two live births. However, in New York City it is one to 
one. 

It has been estimated in a study, which we can make available to 
you, by the New York State Office of Family Planning that a pro- 
gram to meet the unmet needs of sexually active adol^cents would 
be approximately $20 million. The c^t to provide family planning 
services to all women in need with no access to these services is 
difficult to estimate, but the need must be obvious to all of you. 

The women infant children feeding prc^am, WIC, is currently 
serving 225,000 participants in New York State. There are approxi- 
mately 400,000 participants who are eligible for services but are 
not currently participating. 

The Jobs bill money, which ends &ptember 30, 1983, allows New 
York State to serve an additional 43,000 participants. However, as 
of Ck:tober 1, 1983, what happens to those participants that have 
been enrolled, what happens to the "yoyoing" that goes on as the 
ca^ load goes up and down? 

What do you tell to people seeking these services and how do you 
administer a program that has no stability and no fiscal eligibility 
that remains the same? 

Every $1 spent in WIC saves in neonatal care costs because of 
the associated benefits of nutrition plus health care. Women served 
by WIC receive earlier prenatal care and keep their revisit appoint- 
ments as well as improving nutrition. 

However, is money adequately being funded in order to pay for 
that prenatal and maternity care that we talk about associated 
with WIC? Those programs have been cut. 

The number of children under care is difilcult to asse^. In New 
York State there are 973,969 children ages 0 to 20 who are eligible 
for CHAP services. There are 358,759 children under G years of age. 

The number receiving CHAP services is approximately 4,610 per 
month, or 60,000 children per year, less than 10 percent annually 
of those eligible. 

The child health stations in New York City under great con- 
straints continue to serve a considerable proportion of the low 
income, minority and new immigrant young child population; one- 
fifth of the entire city's newborn and one-sixth of the city's pre- 
schoolers by 1982 figures. About 100,000 children are served by 
these programs. 

The major problem that continues to plague this vulnerable pop- 
ulation is lack of continuity of medical services — preventive and 



problems of nutrition and quality child care. 

The Children and Youth Projects— MCH programs — have demon- 
strated their ability to be cost effective and reduce hospitalization 
and drug costs. These programs are barely surviving with their 
current cuU;. 

Thfse comprehensive programs serve over 50,000 children in 
New York City and include growth and development, nutritional 
ass€*ssment, dental care, immunization, lead screening, educational 
couns(»linp for parenting and accident and poison prevention pro- 
grams. 

Chiidr**n in youth programs have shown through a study that 30- 
p<»r((*nt U^ss chi!dr<['n ge^ hospitalized that are cari^ for under 



acute care, as well 
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th^ programs and that costs for spe^ 'al appliances is one-fourth 
the cost than for those being cared for under other medicaid pro* 
grams. 

The New York State evaluation of hrapitalization of children 0 to 
1 with prevental^le conditions — otitis media and gastroenteritis 
pointed out thaV^ these two conditions outpatient programs could 
prevent expensftre hoapitalizations that last tor over a v^k. 

Local providers, amoulatory care clinics and community health 
centers also provide servicra to a varying d^ree. Through special 
efforts of immunization pn^^rams in 1981 tluough 1982, about 97 * 
percent of more than 71,000 new entrants to schools in New York 
City met all the immunization requirements for diphtheria, teta- 
nus, polio, measlra, rubella and mumi», but this do» not awess the 
d^ree of care that children receive. 

Legislation is adequate to cover the health of school children in 
New York State wiUi the exception of the large cities representing 
approximately 1 million children and 600 schools. Hiere is approxi- 
mately 1 nurse to 6,000 to 7,(K)0 students in New York Qty. 

The school health demonstration projects have underway pro- 
grams to link health providers to schools in selected high risk com- 
munities. Problems have been encountered within these demon- 
stration programs trying to imy for services through medicaid and 
other third party payors. 

Habilitation services for the handicapped and evaluation of chil- 
dren with special needs are served through tertiary centers and the 
medical rehabilitation pn^ram, previously the crippled children's 
pn^ram under title V. 

The number of children unserved is not known, but efforts are 
underway in the New York State Department of Health program 
to track these children. 

A study by the Committee on the Handicapped, legislated 
through 94-142 iead us to believe that there are many children un- 
served, and there are many problems currently existing in other 
countries. 

In 5 minutes it is not possible to describe in depth the complex 
services and needs of children and their familira in the United 
States. A major commitment is needed by the United States to pro- 
vide at least preventive services known to be coat effective to moth- 
ers and children. 

Current medicaid programs and inadequately funded maternal 
and child health programs continually struggle to provide these « 
services. Through the change to the MCH block grant. New York 
State Ic^t $5 million in their base and alx>ut $3 million in 
SPRANS, which the $7.6 million in the jote bill will barely cover 
these programs for one year. # 

The $7.6 million in the jobs bill that came to New Yoriv State 
through maternal and child health care efforts does not even cover 
these programs for 1 year and as of October 1, 1983, we still do not 
know what will happen with this money missing. 

The extent of the gap and the level of funding is still not known. 
Maternal and infant care programs were analyzed and evaluated 
very carefully by Congress in 1974 and mandated in each State as 
exemplary services. 
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The funding in New York State for these programs is currently 
below the level of the seventies and after adding inflation c<M8 
leaves them funded at an inadequate level. 

One C&Y has already been discontinued in New York City. Re- 
imbursement mechanisms alone do not do the job. There must be a 
system that stresses the coordinated delivery of personal health 
care. 

It takes years to build the staff s\^ms and facilities for pro- 
grams. The constant up and down of the budget keeps everybody 
guying, spinning their wheels instead of providing services as to 
where and when services will be available. 

Now, pn^ams just for the sake of newness should not be insti- 
tuted. Seed money which we continue to hear about to start pro- 
grams with the fantasy that they will become self-sufficient is not 
real when the program is aimed to serve thrae not covered or the 
working poor. 

An expanded ambulatory care system should be supported more 
generously than a hospital system that has proven to 1^ more cost 
effective over and over again with this population. 

We look forward to your leadership on this committee in develop- 
ing a meaningful prc^ram, particularly in health care for mothers 
and children in the United Statra and offer any support, informa- 
tion or assistance that may be helpful 

Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Donna O'Hare follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Donna O'Hare, M.D., F.A.A.P. 

I would like to thank the Select Committee of Children Youth and Families for 
the opportunity to appear before you. 

Aa determined by the 1^0 census^ New York State s population exceeds 17.5 mil- 
lion Pi^opl^' which 3.8 million are children under 15 years of age« and 5 million are 
females between the ages of 15 and 44. Therefore, the total population in need of 
priority health services in this state approaches 8,8 million people, or almost 50 per- 
cent of the population. 

The unique demography of New York State, including New York City, has been 
described in the publication 'Trends'* from the New York State Council on Children 
and Families, January 1983. It is important to note that 76 percent of the minority 
population under 21 years of age live in New York City, and more children are 
living in poverty in 19H0 than in 1970. (A total of 876,900 in 1980 with 2/3 in New 
York City. r>51.l5i3) representing one out of every three children in New York City is 
living in ooverty. Altnough the total number of children under 21 decreased from 
1970 to 1980, the number of children living in poverty actually increased by over 
1(K),0(H> thereby, increasing the need for subsidized ^rvices. 

The maternal and child health priority areas include low-birth weight prevention 
to decrease mental retardation and handicapping condition by increasing access and 
availability of prenatal and family planning care and appropriate health mainte- 
nance for all children with continuity of care. 

The national infant mortality rate (provisional) for 1982 is ll.2/10(K) live births 
which IS lower than for New York State 12 1 and New York City which was 15.3 
that year Five districts in New York City had infant mortality rates of 20.0 or 
higher in 19H2 The unique diversity of New York City is reflected in the wide range 
of infant mortahty rates which varied from 27.6 to 5.8/ 1000 live birth**. The iTipor- 
Utnt factor that does not receive adequate attention is the magnitude of infants af- 
fecti*d. a rate of 15.!i/100N[) live births in New York City represents an alarming 
fi^'ure of \ infant deaths. Although this is an improvement from an average of 
liM* infant deaths/lCKM) live births in the early 1970'8. we still have an enormous 
gap to catch up with the rest of the nation In 1981 only 46.2 percent of women in 
New York City rpc«*ived care early in the fsrst trimester, versus 82.2 percent up- 
stale ThfTf were 41 *i percent live births to women under 18 in New York City. 
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venius 10.7 percent to women in upstate New York, The necmatal and iniant mortal* 
ity rates were hi^r in the City, versus up^te. lliis data indicates a need state^ 
wide with greatest emphaaai in the Gty. In 1^1, rarly or first trinmtra- pn^natal 
care for all whites in New York &ate was T3 J peroent but for non-whitee 44 
percent Prenatal care in the fir^ trinmster among whites under 20 years of age 
was 45.5 percent and for non-whites it was 28,9 percent, indicating that efibrta to 
make care accessible mu!^ be dmcentratod in mirority aress. 

Although time is an MIC-FP Program in New York City serving almost 10 per- 
cent of pregnant women, it has had a waiting list without any outreadi ^^rta. AOC 
witcomee of pregnanc^r are dramatiodly b^ter than districts whm pa^ts 
reside, Fundii^ for this Program has not kej^ poc& with inflation. In a sti^ ifame 
in 1980 at MIC it w^ estimated that almost 2 million dollars was saved in honital 
costs alone b^ providing pr^iatal care and decreaang Iow4)irth w^^t Tto long 
term cost savuie^ wmild be far in eweem of thisw In IXl abrot 23,000 wmNn wwe 
reported to receive late or no prauital care (75 perorat or apwojdmately 18,000 of 
these winnen were from New York Oiy). If services mm to De made availaUe to 
thi»e women apimnimately 25 million ooUani would be necessary to provide mat^ 
nitv servicea. 

Only 20 oeroent of women in New Yoik CiUr are brrastliBeding wl^ they leave 
the hospital* howev^» the percentage of MlC-rP patients who are brmtfaeding at 
the time of their postpartum is 27 percent— dsmimstrating that even in a h^-riak 

Kpulation» ediu»tion and supp(»t can promote good healtA habits 6 wed» imar de^ 

A({ditional problems have been caused by currrat f»cal coiwtrainti such as the 
refiisa] of doctors to accept medicaid iMitients due to the in^iequate fees over the 
past ten years; and ho^tals refiasing to acc^ transfim ^ patients without covel^ 
age for labor and d^very or for patirats needing tertLary care. 

The Genetic Program in New York State and the Pruiatal IXagnosis Laboratory 
have provided important counseling and laborati»ir servioes. Time progranffi are 
currently in je(^>ardv. The annual cost of about 2 miUion ddlars for oper^ing theee 
programs hw saved over 160 miUion dollars for ho^talisation ano instituticmal 
care. An average cost for maintJiining a person bom with a ocmgenital defect can 
range from $500^000 to 11,650,000 for a lifetin^. 

Tne most self-evident measure cf the need for family planning services is given by 
the number and relative incidence terminations of pregnancies to live births in 
New York State; i.e, 1 termination reported to 2 live buths. However, in New York 
Qtjr the ratio is 1 to 1. It has been ertimsted in a study by the New Y«k State 
Ofnce of Family Planning that a program to meet the unmet needs <^ sexually 
active adolesc^ts would cost apprcudmately 20 million dollars. Tlie cost to provide 
family planning services to all women in need with no access to these services is 
difficult to estimate. The need is <^>vious. 

The Women, Infant, Children Program (WIC) is citrrently serving 226,000 partid- 
pants in New York State. There are approximately 400*000 participants who are eli- 
gible for service but are not currently participating. The Jci» Bill money, which 
ends September SO, 1383, allows New York State to s^ve an additiosial 48,000 par^ 
ticipants. As of Oct(ri)er 1, 1983 what will happen to them par^^nts? Funding in- 
creases and decreases cause havoc. Every $1 spent in WIC saves in neonatal care 
costs because of the associated benefits of nutrition plus h^th care. Women served 
WIC receive earlier prenatal care and keep their revisit appointments in addi- 
tion to improving their nutritional etatua 

The number of children in New York State under care is difficult to assess. In 
New York State there are 973,969 children ages 0-^ who are eligible for EPSDT 
called "CHAP" services. There are 868J69 children under 6 years of age. The 
number of children receiving CHAP services is appn»imately 4,610 per month or 
60,000, less than 10 percent of the populatim in need annually^ Tl^ child health 
stations in New York City continue to serve a consi<krable property of the low- 
income, minority and new immigrant young child po;mlation; Vfa c£ the entire City's 
newborn and of the City's preschoolers by 1982 ngur^ over 100,000 children. 

The m^or problem that continues to plague this vulneralde population study is 
lack of continuity of medical ^rvices (preventive and acute health care, as well as 
primary and more specialized care) and imd>iems nutritton and quality child care. 
The Children and Youth Prefects CMCR Progran») have de^nstrated their aUUty 
to be cost effective and reduce hospitalization and drug oo^ These programs are 
barely surviving with their current cuts, Tliese comprenemve Progranu serve over 
r>5,000 children in New York City and include growth and development, nutritional 
assessment, dental care, immunization, le^ screening, educational counseling for 
parenting and accident and poison prevention programs. 
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An evaluation, done by the New York State Department of Health, of hoepitalixa 
tion of children one year of age for selected preventable conditions, otitis media and 
gastroenteritis, p ^ta out again that improwd out-patient care could prevent coetlv 
hospitalization. ^ children and Youth evaluation study has demonstrated that chil- 
dren enrolled in comprehensive C&Y Programs had a 30 percent lower hoepitaliza- 
tion rat^ in a comparable pi^pulation. The cost of drugs were also evaluated and 
demonstrated that children enrolled in these programs incurred of the cost of 
drugs than for those in Medicaid Programs. Local providers, ambulatory care clinics 
and community health centers also provide services to a varying degree. Tlirough 
special efforts of immunization programs in about 97 percent of more than 

71,000 new entrants) to schools in New York City met all the immunisation require- 
ments for diphtheria, tetanus, polio, measles, rubella and mumps, i^t this does not 
>issess the degree of care that children receive. 

l^egislation is adequate to cover the health of school children in New York State 
with the exception of the 3 large cities representing approximately one million chil- 
dren and 600 schools. There is approximately one nurse to 6,000-7,000 studmts in 
New York City The School Health Demonstration Projects haw underway pro- 
grams to link health providers to schools in selected high-risk communities. Prob- 
lems have been encountered in these demonstrations trying to pay for servi<»s 
through Medicaid and other third party payors. 

Habilitation services for the handicapped and evaluation of children with special 
needs are .lervpd through tertiary centers and the Medical Rehabilitation program 
(Crippled Children Pn^p^). The number of children unserved is not known, but 
efforts are underway to track these children. Special efforts roust be made to contin- 
ue to develop and monitor standards of care for these children. A study of the Com- 
mittees on the Handicapped, legislated through 94-142 lead us to believe that there 
are many children unserved or inappropriately served. 

In five minutes, it is not jpossible to d^KTibe in depth the complex services and 
needs of children and their families. A m^or commitment is needed by the Unittjd 
Suites to provide at least preventive services known to be cost effective to mothers 
and children Current medicaid programs and inadequately funded maternal and 
child health programs continually stru|p<le to provide these services. It should be 
noUKl that the medicaid eligibility level remains below the poverty level in New 
York StaU* 

Through the change to the MCH block grant. New York Stat^ lost five million 
dollars in their base and about H million dollars in 8PRANS in 198^^. The $7 6 mil- 
lion in the Jobs Bill does not cover these pn^rams for even one year. As of October 
1. VAK\ the level of funding, and the extent of the gap it will create in ^rvices, is 
unknown Maternal. Infant, Child and Children and Youth Projects were anlyzed 
and evaluated by Congress in 1974 and were felt to be of such value that they were 
mandated m each state as an exemplary service. The funding in New York State for 
these Programs is currently below the level of the 70 s and after adding inflationary 
fost« leaves them funded below adequate levels. One C&Y has alreadv bc«n discon- 
tinued providing comprehensive children and youth services in New York City. Re- 
imbursi'ment mei^hanisms alone do not do the job There must be a system that 
strt*ss<»s the rtK)rdinated delivery of personal health care It takes years to build a 
staff. »yhtem a facilities for pn^ams. The constant yo-yoing of the budget keeps ev* 
fry one guessing m to where s<'rvjct*8 will be available tomorrow. **New programs" 
just foi ihv Rake of "newne**" should not be instituted in competition wUh proven 
t'fTfCtivc wrv let's 

Si^Hi mcmey to start programs, with the fantasy that they will become self-suffi- 
cient. IS nut real where the programs aim to service th«*e not c vered or the "work 
in^ fKK)r" 

An expanditl arce.ssible ambulatory care 8yst4»m should be 8upporlt>d more gener 
oUj<ly for this population 

We IcKjk forward to the leadership of thiw Committe<» developing a meanmgful pro- 
^ratti ff>r the he?ilth care uf children in the United Stat4^ 1 would like to offer anv 
siipfxirt. iriformatum or iissistance that may be helpful to provide our nation witn 
s<Tvices that enablf children to be born alive and healthy 

STATKWKNT OF KVK BLOC KXEt ITIVK DlRKCTCm, STATHWIHE 
YOl TH AI>V(H A< V. INC.. NEW YORK 

Ms HiiK'K Chairman Miller, members of the select committee, 
ladies, and gentlemen, I am Eve Block, the executive director of 
Statewide' Youth Adv(K'acy» a not-for-profit organization bafied in 
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Rochester, N.Y., whose primary mission is to monitor public policy 
issues affi^rting the well-being of the children of New York State. 

According to the 1980 census, 2M) per^nt of New York State's 
children live in poverty; 1 in 8 in 1970; 1 in 5 in 1980* 

In New York City, familira crowd abominable welfare hotels and 
shelters or camp in abandoned buildings. In upstate rural areas, 
families live in poorly heated, dirtpfloor snacks and banu9. 

Too many families are forc^ daily to choose between food, shel- 
ter, and clothing for their children. For many, the only choice that 
will insure their children's survival is to give them up to the foster 
care system. 

These conditions are the consequences not only of depr^sed eco- 
nomic conditions, but also of deliberate actions taken by Federal 
and State policymakers. The children of the poor and nrar poor 
have suffered under Federal cutbacks in income support pn^rams. 

Since 1981 in New York State: 75,000 to 82,000 children have lost 
or now receive reduced AFDC benefits; 10,0(K) families have been 
dropped from the prc^ram; ^,(XX> families have lost food stamps; 
10 percent of children in school breakfast and lunch programs have 
lost free and reduced-price meals. 

At the State level, public assistance has been raised only once 
since 1972; a mere 15 percent in 1981, and the shelter allowance 
stands at the 1974 level. 

It is the poor children of this State and others across the Nation 
who have been forced to bear a disproportionate burden as Federal, 
State, and local govemmente have attempted to balance their 
budgets. 

Rather than acting the way a family would — protecting our 
young first— we have chosen to invest our scarce resources in arms 
and prisons. Each year we are told that the poor must again defer 
their needs. 

The entire spectrum of programs designed to serve children is 
today threatened by these inhumane priorities. 

Child care, an e^ntial support to the growing single-parent pop- 
ulation, has been drastically cut. Our recent report, Where Have 
All the Children Gone?" conducted jointly with the NYS Child 
Care Coordinating Council, found that in the past 2 years, between 
8,400 and 12,000 New York Stete children have lost day care pur- 
chased for them with public funds. 

The decrease in purchased day care is particularly grave outeide 
New York City, where 46 percent of all children in government- 
subsidized day care slots have lost all or part of their subsidy. 
Today, 85 counties provide no day care for the working poor. 

Even though the State did act to protect the counties from the 
full extent of the $60 million cut in the social service block grant, 
upstate counties which, after adjustment, have collectively lost 
only $2 million in Federal funds, still cut an ^timated $10 million 
from purchase of service day care. 

It is the absence of a Federal child care policy and the al^nce of 
funds targeted and restricted to child care which have made this 
essentia! service so vulnerable to local cute. 

The day care losses have directly hurt the working poor. Over 90 
percent of persons who receive subsidise day care are single par- 
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ents. For these families, quality day care provides security, stabili- 
ty, and imDortant child development assistance. 

The study's survey of selected families indicates that the \cm of 
subsidy has resulted in increased numbers of children left alone. A 
State study of Westchester County concluded that the loss of day 
care increased risk of maltreatment or neglect. 

While some parents chrae to leave work alU^ther and to go on 
welfare rathe: than to neglect their children, many struggled to 
pay the fees of centers— often unsuccessfully. Still others placed 
children into the care of older siblings, or were forced into merely 
custodial arrangements which ofter little or no opportunity for in- 
tellectual and emotional growth— TV becomes the teacher of these 
children, and junk foods their nutrition. 

The recent national focus on educational policy has alerted deci- 
sionmakers and the public to a crisis in eur schools. The majority 
of children are, in fact, ill-served by the schools they attend. 

No less than 45 percent of all New York City children, and over 
35 percent of children in Rochester, who enter ninth grade fail to 
graduate. The number of black and Hispanic youth in New York 
State who do not complete high school is over 50 percent-— double 
the statewide dropout rate. 

Many of these youths are driven out of %hool by academic fail- 
ure or exclusionary discipline policies. In Roch^ter, not atypical of 
other urban districts, 23 percent of all secondary school students 
were suspended at least once in 1981-82. 

The Reagan administration's attempts to abandon its responsibil- 
ity for education have only exacerbated the crisis we face. We have 
seen effective programs to end racial isolation, provide alternatives 
to suspension, and assist disadvantaged youth, drastically reduced 
or terminated as school districts have been unable to replace lost 
Federal dollars. 

Of major concern, too, is New York's abandonment of a 100-year 
cunimitment to treat juveniles rather than to punish them. Our 
States laws on juvenile crime are among the harshest in the 

Nation. 

The State s penal code is one of only four which defines adult- 
hood as beginning at age 16. Federal legislation to prohibit place- 
ment of juveniles in adult lockups and jails will do nothing for the 
:i,UOO New York State youth in jails and prisons— unless it has an 
a^'e, as well as a categorical, restriction. 

But even the protections afforded juveniles are, today, undercut 
by the State's juvenile offender law, which tries 13-, 14-, and 15- 
year olds accused of serious crimes in the criminal courts. The law 
provides for lengthened sentences in secure settings for youth con- 
victed of those crimes. 

F'or the State, it has meant a tremendously increased demand for 
secure beds. This year alone. New York is spending $;52 million in 
construction of secure facilities. 

New York's deficit and this huge investment in a few serious of- 
fenders is creating an enormous imbalance in budgeting for the ju- 
venile justice system. Juvenile delinquents institutionalized for 
lesser offenses are increasingly denied appropriate education and 
treatment in State facilities, and the State is out of compliance 
with Public Law 94-142 for children in those institutions. The 
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basics we have to provide, education for those who have been in 
trouble, we don't provide adequately. 

Our most teouoled children are being asked to balance the 
State's budget--a budget made more tenuous by FMteral reduc- 
tions. 

We are alarmed that other States are adopting their own juve- 
nile offender laws* and that the emphads of theOffice Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquent Preventiim is on serious juimule crime. 
We fear that this may signal an altemdonment of important preven- 
tive and deinstitutionalization initiatives. 

Young persons without homes, ^)edally those over 16 wten the 
status (ttfense category ends, are rarelv placed by the child welfare 
system and are dumped out at age 18 if they have bmn in at all 

Despite recent incr^i^ botii^te and Federal fUndinff for run- 
awav and homeless youth is still inadequate to meet the long-term 
needs of older adol^^ente who have nowhere to go. 

Adult homeless legislation does not addrras this need. The Rujf 
aw^ aiui Homeless Youth Act must be ezimnded to provide for ex- 
ten(fed independent group living arran^amente for the many young 
people who need supportive dervioes to fonction on their own. 

The Federal Child Welfare and Adoption Assistance Act of 1980, 
and New York's Child Welfore Reform Act of 1979, offered a prom- 
ise for change, and imteed, positive changes have taken place. The 
foster care population has been reduced to 32,000 children— €4 per* 
cent of the 1975 level. 

Service providers, guided by a new philosophy, now work to keep 
families together wlien at all possible. But the effort has not been 
easjr. 

Federal funding levels have remained far lower than promised 
and the lack of adequate Federal support for wrvices to keep chil- 
dren at home has undercut our State s genuine effort to help fami- 
lies at serious risk. 

The select committee has ahead a huge, but ^sential, task. From 
across the Nation, we who care about children look to you for help 
to assure that the Unit^ States reasserts and reestablishes its 
commitment to children. 

Thank you, again; for the opportunity to addms you today. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

[Prepared statement of £ve Block follows:] 

Pbeparxd Statkmknt of En ES^msc, Exjdcutivs DnuccroR, Statewide Youth 

A gpCA CYt Isc. 

Chairman Miller, members of the Select Committee, ladies and gentlemen. My 
name is Eve Block. I serve aa Executive Director of Statewide Youth Advocacy, a 
not-for-profit or^^iisation based in Rochester, New York, whose primary mission is 
U, monitor public policy issues affecting the well-beitig of the children ia New York 
State. In the past seven years, we have worked primarily on state policy matters 
relating to disadvantaged children who are served by tlw ^te's child care, child 
welfare, juvenile justice, and eduction systems. I also serve on the Child Welfare 
Standards Advisory Council and the State Block Orant Advisory Committee to the 
HEAP and Social Service Block Orants> 

According to the 1^ cenatis, 20 percent erf* New York State's children live in pov- 
erty. In New York Cit^, families crowd abominable welfare hotels and shelters or 
camp in abandoned buildings. In uptote rural areas, families live in poorly-heated, 
dirt-floor shacks and bams. Too many families are forced daily to choo^ between 
food, Hheiter and clewing for their children. For many, the only choice that will 
ensure their childrens' survival is to give them up to the foster care system. 
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Thest* conditions are the consequences not only of depressed economic conditions 
but also of deliberate actions taken by federal and state policy-makers. The children 
of the poor and near poor have suffered under federal cutbacks in income support 
programs. Since 1981 in New York State: 75,000 to ^000 children have lost or now 
receive reduced AFDC benefits; 10,000 families have tieen dropped from the pro- 
gram; 29,000 families have lost food stamps; 10 percent of children in school break- 
4 fast and lunch programs have lost free and reduced-price meals. 

At the state level, public assistance has been raisMBd only once since \W!2\ a mere 
15 percent in 1981 and the shelter allowance ^ands at the 1974 level. 

It is the poor children of this state and others across the nation who have been 
forced to bear a disproportionate burden as federal, state and local governments 
' have attempted to balance their Inidgets. Rather than acting the way a family 

would— protecting <Hir young first — we have chosen to invest our scarce rescHirc^ in 
arms and prisons. Each yrar we are told that the poor must again defer their needs. 
The entire spectrtim of programs desigTifxl to serve children is today threatened by 
these inhumane priorities. 

Child care, an ^Kential support to the growing single-parent population, has been 
drastically cut Our recent report," Where Have All The Children Gone?/* conduct- 
ed jointly wnth the NYS Child Care Coordinating Council, found that in the past two 
years, between 8,400 and 12,000 New York State children have lost day care pur- 
chased for them with public funds. The decrease in purchased day care is particular- 
ly grave outside New York City, where 46 percent of all children in government- 
subsidised day care slots have lost all or part of their subsidy. Today, 35 counties 
provide no day care for the working poor. 

Even though the state did act to protect the counties from the full extent of the 
$60 million cut in the social service block grant, up^te counties which, after ad- 
justment, have collectively lost only |2 million in federal funds, still cut an estimat- 
ed $10 million from purchase of service day care. It is the absence of a federal child 
care policy and the ab^nce of funds targeted and restricted to child care which 
have made this essential service so vulnerable to local cuts. 

The day care losses have directly hurt the working poor. Over 90^ of persons who 
receive subsidized dav care are single parents. For these famili^ quality day care 
provides security, stability, and important child development assistance. The study's 
survey of selected famiiies indicates that the lo^ of subsidy has resulted in in- 
creased numbers of children left alone. A state study of Westchester County con- 
cluded that the loss of day care increased risk maltreatment or neglect. While 
Home parents chose to leave work altogether and to go on welfare rather than to 
neglect their children, many struggled to pay the fees of centers — often unsuccess- 
fully. Still others placed children into the care of older siblings, or were forced into 
merely custodial arrangements which offer little or no opportunity for intellectual 
and emotional growth- TV becomes the teacher of these children, and junk foods 
their nutrition 

KDIHATION 

Tht' rtvi-nt natioDu! focus on educational policy hah altered decisionmakers and 
th<' public to a crisis in our schools. The m^ritv of children are, in fact, ill-served 
by thr whools they attend The failure of our educational system to adequately re- 
Hpond to the diverse needs of today's school population — the needs of Black and His- 
panic children, poor children with handicaps, migrant children, and children from 
p smgli^pnrenl hom€*»— results in alienation, exclusion, and illiteracy. 

No lesH than percent of all New York City children, and over 35 percent of 
children in Rochester, who enter ninth grade fail to graduate. The number of Black 
and Hispanic youth in New York State who do not complete high school is over r>0 
percent —double the statewide dropout rate. Many of these youths are driven out of 
t mhool by academic failure or exclusionary discipline policies. In Rochester, not 

atypical of other urban districts. 2^^ percent of all secondary school students were 
suspended at leasii oncF in 19><i-H2. 

We cannot resolve this crisis by harking back to some idealized niemory of what 
our sthoolh may have once been We agree with the National C>)mmi(mion on Excel- 
lence in Education that it is the federal government's responsibility to assist in re- 
sp(mdinK to the needs of thc^ students. The Reagan Administration s attempts to 
abandon thift responsibility have only exacerbated the crisis we face. We have seen 
(-ffei'tive programs to end racial isolation, provide alternatives to suspension, and 
asHmt disadvantaged youth, drastically reduced or terminat€»d as school districts 
havi' l)*^n unable to replace Utnl federal dollars 
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Of m^or concern, too, is New York's alKuidoDinent of a hundred-year commit- 
ment to treat juveniles rather than to punish them. Our state's laws on juvenile 
crime are among the harshest in tht nation. Hie state's penal code is one of only 
four which <tefines cuiulthood as beginning at age 16. Fedteml togislation to piiihibit 
pl^m^t of juveniles in adult lockups and jaib wUl do nothing for the 8,000 New 
York State youth in jaik ami pr«mis— unless it has an sge, as well as a catw>rical. 
restrtetion. 

But even the protections affbnted juveniles are, tod^, umfemit by the state's Ju- 
venile Offender Law, which tries 14*. and IS-yearolib accused of sericNis crinus 
in the criminal courts. The law provkbs for leiufuiraed sratencea in secure seUinp 
for youth convicted of tluise crimes. For most of the youth involved, the JO law has 
brought ^mble prooGssing (firit in criminal court, and tlmi in fainily omirt) and 
long waits in detention. For the state, it has nn^t a tren^mkmsiy incraased 
demand for secure beds: this year alone. New York is spending 932 miUion in con* 
stniction of sectirc facilities. 

New York's deficit and this huge investment in a few serious offenders to cteating 
an enormous imbalance in budg^tiiu| for the ju^nile justice system. Juvenile delin- 
quents institutionalised for leoer offenses are increa^ngly denied ^ypropriate edu- 
cation and treatment in gtate fodlities. Currently, onlySSO of the ^proximately 
2,700 residents of DFY fmdlities are labeled as educationally handiouped, altboui^ 
at least 50 percent are. The lack of appn^iriate educatim subrtantially violates both 
federal and state laws protecting tl^ education of the handicapped. To make nmt- 
ters worse, a staffing freeze imposed by the Governor lu» Idl toxM of the fi^'^U^t*^ 
serving juvenile delinquents with a 10 percent loss of ^afT, over and id>ove the ^aff 
cuts made in the 1983 bui^et MiHrale is low, treatment and education training have 
been reduced: enpecial programs are reduced or eliminated, and staff* vscations are 
being deferred. The situation is dangercHis. Our most troubled children are being 
asked to balance the state's budget— a budget made more tenuous oy federal reduc* 
tions. 

We are alarmed that c^er states are sdopting their own juvenile offender laws, 
and that the emphasis of the Office of Juvenile Justin and Delinquency Prevention 
is on serious juvenile crime. We fear that this may signal an abandonment of impor* 
tant preventive and deinstitutionalization initiatives. 

Inadequate, too, is the state's care of the thousands of young people who have 
committed no crime but to be bom into dysfimctional families or familiee which 
reject or abuse them. Our 1981 examination of PINS jurndiction * revealed that tl» 
family court, to whom these youngJters are referred, can do Httle but label them 
and send them to the same voluntary services or Department of Social Services' ar- 
ranged placement they could have received without a judgment of guilt Indeed, we 
could una no basic difference between PINS and olcter child welfare oises: neitl^r 
the presenting problems, nor the services they needed to keep them with their fami- 
lies, nor the help to secure alternative living axrangements, were different from 
child welfare cases of the same age. We recommend that the category be eliminated 
atid the social service system be given primary responsibility. 

Young persons without homes aipeciallv those over 16 when the status offense 
category ends, are rarely placed bv the child welfare system and are dumped out at 
age 1H« if they have been in at all. Despite recent increases, bkh state and federal 
funding for runaway and homeless youth is still inadequate to meet the loii«-terra 
needs of older adolescents who have nowhere to go Adult homeless legislation does 
not address this need. The Runaway and Hor^elass Youth Act must be expanded to 
provide for extended independent group living arrangements for the many young 
people who need supportive services to function <m tlwir own. 

New York State's child welfare system is the largest in the country. In 1975 while 
seeking to help, it provided impermanence and insecurity to 50,000 children whose 
average length of stay in faster care was four years. Far too many grew up without 
the permanent adoptive families tJwy needed; and far too many families, who with 
support services and adequate shelter could have provided for their own children, 
were forced through circumstances and coercion to turn their children over to the 
custody of the state. 

The federal Child Welfare and Adoption Assistance Act of 1980, and New York's 
CThild Welfare Reform Act of 1979, offered a promise for change, and indeed, positive 
changes have taken place The foster care population huBS been reduced to 32,0(K) 



» "PINS Jufifkiiction in New York Stat* Today: Critique and Beccmsmemiationa," Statewide 
Youth Advocacy. Inc . VM\ 
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childrpn-K4 percent of the 1975 level Service providers, guided bv a new philoso- 
phy. now work to keep families together when at all possible. But the effort has not 
been easy. Federal funding levels hove remained far lower than promised end the 
lack of adequate federal support for service to keep children at home hae undercut 
our state's genuine effort to help families at serious risk. 

In the pafit, both the state and federal reaction was to ''rescue" the children of 
those families by placing them in foster care. We fear that funding cuts may mean 
that refjcue comes not at all— neither through placement, nor through service— that 
the reversals of state and federal policv. combined with a lack of tun<b, may Irad 
^in^^y de facto neglect of children already n^lected or abused by their parents. 

The Select Committee has ahead a huge, but essential task. From across the 
nation, we who care about children look to you for help to assure that the United 
Stat^ reasserts and reestablmhes its commitment to children. 

Thank you, again, for the opportunity to addre^ you today. 

Chairman Miixer. Next we will hear from Georgia McMurray. 

I would like to say for members of the committee who aren't 
aware of it that Ms. McMurray, when we were drafting the Child 
Welfare Act, probably had more to do with that than any single 
individual in the country. 

When we first began floating the idea of a Select Committee she 
was very encouraging* making it clear that in her mind it was es- 
sential that such a panel be created. 

Georgia, welcome to the committee. It is fitting that you should 
be among our first witnesses, 

STATEMENT OP GEORGIA McMURRAY, DEPUTY GENERAL 
DIRECnt)R. COMMUNITY SERVICE SOCIETY, NEW YORK CITY 

Ms. McMuRRAY. Thank you. Chairman Miller, members of the 
House Select Committee, my name is Geoi^a McMurray. 

I am now deputy general director of the Community Services So- 
ciety, one of the oldest, largest, not-for-profit, private, social welfare 
agencies in the United States. 

Our pn^ams of direct service and technical assistance reach 
tens of thousands of New York City residents and our reputation is 
enhanced by our extensive policy research and social advocacy, 
through which we seek to promote social reform at all levels of 
government. 

I would like to praise the House Select Committee on Children, 
Youth, and Families for its auspicious undertaking to document 
what is happening to children in the United States. I am particu- 
larly honored by your invitation to appear before you today. 

To most of the United States, New York Citv, with a population 
of 7,071,000, is a thriving metropolis, a city ot infinite charm and 
endless opportunities. But those of us who live here are aware that, 
behind the glittering facade, are neighborhoods of despair, people 
with lost hopes and unremitting poverty. 

I invite you to walk north on Park Avenue from 9fith Street to 
see that reality. 

CSS, in its concern for the poor, believes it is important to know 
about that reality. Our preUminary analyses show that New York 
City has a greater proportion of persons 19 and under— 2H.2 per- 
cent—compared to the Nation as a whole — 24.7 percent. 

It also has relatively more poor people, even when compared 
with New York State as a whole. Forty percent of the people now 
living in New York City were born outside of the mainland United 
States, if you include those born in Puerto Rico. 
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The city's poor increase from 14*8 percent of the population in 
1969 to 20 percent by the 1980 census. We project that as of the 
end of 1982, this had rii^ to 24 perorat 

In oontraist, the national poverty rate duriiw that period had re^ 
mained more or less the same* Elsewtere in New Yoi^ l^te about 
18 percent of the houwholds lived below the poverty line. 

According to the census, 40 percent of the dt/s 1*4 milli<m poor 
are concentrate in 25 percent of its ransus tracts^ mostly in the 
South Bronx, Central and East Harlem and Central and East 
Brooklyn. 

These poverty neighborhoods have mere children~10 percent 
compared to 6.6 percent citywide* Of tl^ citys 1.4 million poor, 
552,000 are children aged 17 and under— one^third of all New York 
Ci^chiMren. 

what is life like for these poor, mostljr minority children in New 
York City today? Most of them Ih^ in mnfi^e-iMurent, female-headed 
families, tli^ single most telling indicator of poverty that we now 
have. 

About 53 percent of these single-parent, female-headed families 
receive Aid to Families with Dependent Children. The welfare 
grant is expected to a>ver all family needs, bo^ (diligatory and dis- 
cretionary. 

It barely does. For example, about 63 percent of these familira 
are now paying rents above the shelter allowance. 

According to a recent report hv the East Harlem Interfaith Wel- 
fare Committee, two-thirds of the households with children who 
came to them in food emergencies were or had recently been on 
welfare. 

One-third had had their benefits cut off. In most cases, the rea- 
sons for the loss of benefits were purely administrative — a product 
of the churning process fa^ which large numbers of welfare families 
are regularly removed from the rolls for a reason unrelated to 
their economic needs and are forced thereby to repeat the tedious 
and discouraging application proc^ur^ 

Chief among Ute cutoff factors is some delay or error on the part 
of the client or worker in carrying out the recertification proc^. 

The Department of Social Servi(^ requires a recipient household 
to undergo recertification several timra annually. There are ap 
pointments to be scheduled and kept, multiple documents to be ob- 
tained and filed, lengthy forms to oe filled out, precise procedures 
to be followed— all of which must be done to insure uninterrupted 
receipt of the family's l^nefits. 

The possibilities of human and bureaucratic errors and delays at 
every step of the way make the recertification process a raoneysav- 
er for the Department, but a horror for the poor famili^ who 
depend on welfare benefits for their daily food. 

Many of our families are dependent upon AFDC because of the 
unique character of the New York City lanor market which, by and 
large, does not provide sufficient jobs for people now seeking em- 
ployment. 

The State Department of Social Services reports that our home 
relief for families on assistance prc^ams went up 20 percent from 
1981 to 1982, reflecting some of the impact of inflation and unem- 
ployment in this city. 
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From 1977 to 1981, job opportunities increased by 167,000 posi- 
tions, primarily because of new high-growth industries, but city 
residents benented by position gain of only 39,000. Since most of 
the growth occurred in the higher paying employment sectors for 
which training was required, the city's poor residents benefited 
even less. 

And we cannot ignore the continuing racism in hiring practices 
and promotion policies. 

Teenage unemplo3mient remains a crisis in New York City. 
Given the ea)nomic changes just JAed, it is not surprising that the 
overall rate of teenage unemployment for the city is higher than 
that of the Nation as a whole. 

According to Bureau of Labor Statistics, the unemplosntnent rate 
for all youth 16 to 19 years of age was 31 percent in New York City 
in 1982, comimred to 232 percent for the Nation. The unemploy- 
ment rate for black youth— 48.2 percent in New York City— was 
nearly double that of whites. 

The plight of poor children and youth in single^parent families 
cannot be dealt with separate and apart from the family's need for 
adequate income and jobs. I vrauld fisk tlmt the select conmiittee 
consider ways in which a national policy of income security for all 
children might be developed which would insure that each child 
would have access to a certain level of income, nationally defined, 
which would be available through a continuum of income or em- 
ployment, so that children would not be subjected to the vagaries 
of cvcli(»l unemployment or the mean-spiritedness of means-iested 
public assistance pn^jams. 

Two years ago CSS released a study on the homeless in New 
York City, pointing out the consequences of poorly ex^uted plans 
to discharge mentally ill persons from l^te hospitals. The image 
of homeless, pc^ibly disturbed persons, sleeping on the sidewalks 
of New York City, has become a part of the New York scene. Are 
we ready now to have the street house young children as well? 

The city's Human Rei»>urces Administration reports that as of 
June 1983, 2,0<M) homeless families—up from 950 last 3rear~were in 
hotels or family shelters. 

This included about 3,000 children. These are only families 
known to the city agency. Beyond these estimates, no one knows 
how many more homeless familira there are. 

The major reason given for this shocking increase is overcrowd- 
ing. Many of these families had been doubling up with others and, 
when the landlord found out, they were evicted. 

According to the New York Times, the New York City Housing 
Authority reports about 17 percent of their units are illegally hous- 
ing more than one family. 

I invite you to visit hotels where these children and their parents 
^ reside. Three or four persons crowded in one room; no recreation; 
no day care; children out of school; no cooking faciiiti^. Their 
meals — fast food restaurant fare, pizzas, soda pop Only three of 
these hotels have social services. 

In years past, I suggest that some of these families would have 
placed their children in f^ter care or given the precarious living 
arrangements, the city agency would have taken such an initiative. 
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Nowadays, the public emphasis is upon maintainii^ children with 
their own parents, and rightly so. 

But the foster care system in New York City is particularly trou- 
blesome: 60 percent of the 19,(KK) children now under care are 
black. An astounding figure when only 25 percent of the city's pop- 
ulation is black. v » 

Next year, the Congrew will be called upon to review the re<^nt 
legislation on child welfare and foster aure, Public Law 96-272. I 
would ask that the select committee look closely at Uiat i»rt of the 
legislation which established a cap on foster care expenditures. * 

About two-thirds of them chilcken in fo^r care oime from very 
poor families and are eligible for Federal aid. TiUe IV-E Federal 
contributions amounted to one^third of the $3^ million New York 
spent last year on foster care. 

Contrast this with tiie $53 million expended for preventive serv- 
ices to enable struggling families to care for their children at 
home, more than Supercent of which came from ^te and lo<^ 
coffers, and you will begin to see that Uie pattern of Fec^ral spend- 
ing has not followed the path marked by the m^jor pol»y goals of 
the Adoption A^iistan(% and Child Welfare Act. 

In part, the goals of the Chair and other members of this select 
committee who worked hard for the pamage of the legislation have 
been thwarted by the m^or reductions in the social services block 
grant; and by the failure of ^e Congreffi to appropriate the full en- 
titlement amounts under IV-B. 

We ask that you consider (Ruefully during the coming year the 
exp<*rience we have had under Public Law 96-272, so that Congress 
can make its best determination for meeting the intent of the legis- 
lation: to enable families to care for their choldren at home. 

But improved child welfare service are not enough. Parents who 
wish to work need to know their children are safe while they are 
away at work. 

Brfost attention is given to preschool services, but services for 
school-age children are needed as well. Latchkey children are not a 
new phenomenon, but their numbers are multiplied now as more 
and more women move into the marketplace. 

In a recent CSS study on day care, we found that, not only were 
children being left alone, but, in some instances, older siblings 
were being pressed into service to look after their younger brothers 
and sisters. We found a similar situation occurring in a study that 
we did on youth employment. ^ 

Few studies document the consequence of long periods of unsu- 
pervised care by adults upon children or the sometimes heroic de- 
mands placed upon these youngsters to make decisions when their 
parents are not available. # 

Unsuperv^^ children is but one manifestation of the growing 
isolation that children experience in this society. Some of the fami- 
lies in the CSS day care study spoke tellingly of the isolation they, 
along with their children, experienced in tl^ir day-to^y lives. 

Contrary to widely held beliefs, few or no relatives and friends 
were nearby, either to rocialize with or to help. Many of these had 
become parents as teenagers and had moved out on their own to 
start a new family. 
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The increase in pregnancy among teenagers has been well docu- 
mented, and its existence is now acknowledged among all cUu^ra in 
society. In New York City in 19^, 57 percent of the youn|; women 
ages 10 through 19 who became pregnant chose abortion; m(^ of 
the remainder gave birth, 77 perwnt of which occurred out of wed- 
lock. 

Black teenagers are nearly twice as likely to give birth as white 
teenagers. The black adolescent mother is triply handicapped — she 
and her child are subject to the increased risks associated with 
being black, with being poor, as well as the incr^sed risks associat- 
ed with adolescent pregnancy. 

Sexual freedom is one of the few basic human rights poor adoles- 
cents have. It can be exercised without intervention by authorities 
or outside control. I 

Adolescents are being^ia^ed to n^otiate the adult world on their 
own, without adult guidance or supervision. Adolescents, particu- 
larly if they are black or poor, rea]^nize that opportunities for 
work and upward mobility are incr^isingly limited. 

It is withm this context I believe that teenage i^u^nthood should 
be viewed. Specific measures have to be taken to open up educa- 
tional opportunities for young people, particularly women. 

With all the attention now on education and the changes some of 
us sought to liberalize school policies for pr^nant teenagers, we 
find still that female students are trapped by attitude or design 
into traditional modra of behavior at a very early age. 

Despite the women's movement^ pregnancy is still a valid reason 
for dropping out from school and ftDm work. 

Second, to assist young families, the delivery of health and social 
services within neighborhoods needs to be radically altered. I would 
suggest that child and family centers be established which would 
provide continuity of care from the prenatal period tl^ugh the 
first 3 years of life, with routine home visitipg by a specially 
trained person to every family with a newborn in a neighborhood. 

Besides conducting health assessments, staff would determine 
the social circumstances of a child and family and refer them, as 
needed, to the appropriate income, employment or child care re- 
sources, or other specialized servi^. 

While such a scheme may sl^gek the need for massive new infu- 
sions of public funds, I would pi^t CHit that with the various funds 
now available for maternal and cliiiA^bealth, preventive services in 
child welfare, and social service generally, such a redirection 
could be implemented. 

Certainly, in view of the alarming changes taking place among 
the poor, piecemeal approaches in social planning will no longer 
suffice. 

In summary, New York City today, despite the cultural renais- 
sance in Manhattan, is becoming a oleak place to live for far too 
many children. They are growing up in neighborhoods of d^pair 
with a dim prrapect of ^curing jote to supix>rt their famili^ when 
they grow up unless they are adequately trained and educated, and 
the barriers to employment, including racism, which persist in 
locking out their parents from any form of economic mobility, are 
removed. 
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One-third of New York City's children are poor by the Govern- 
ment's own standards. Their parents are either on pubUc assist* 
ance or have low^payin^ jol». Increasingly, they are hungry and 
homelras. 

We hope that the work of the select committee will provide the 
basis for redeflning the national responsibility toward this Nation s 
children. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Georgia McMurray follows:] 

Pbjcparsd SrATKMENT OF GEORGIA L. McMuRKAY, Dmmr General Director, 
Community Service Society 

My name is Georgia L. McMurray. I am Deputy General Director of the Commu- 
nity Service Society, one of the oldest, largest, not-for-profit social welfare agencies 
in the United States. For over 1^ years CSS, as we are commonly known, has 
worked to improve the lives and conditions of the urban poor. 

. Today our programs r^h tern of thousands of York Citv residents. We pro- 
vide direct services to children and families, adolescents ami older adults; through 
our technical assistance efforts, we enaUe ccmimunity-bai^ organissations in pover- 
ty areas throu^out the City to operate much needed services in their communities, 
such as preventive h^th, basic literacy, housing renovation and management, and 
emplojrment and training. Our reputation is eimanced by our extensive policy re- 
search and social advocacy, through which we seek to prmu^ social reform at all 
Ie'/?ls of government It is from tnese varied experieno^ that I bear witness today 
to the plight of children particularly poor children, in New York City. 

Before I move to the l^rt of my testinron^, I would like to pra^ the House 
Select Committee on Children, Youth and Families for its auspicious undertaking to 
document what is hai^ning to children in tl^ United States* Many of us who Imve 
been child advocates over the yeais have been siuUened by the echpse of children's 
issues at the national level during tb& last few y^m. We welccmie the opportunity 
that this Committee brings to challenge the philosophical and policy direction of the 
current Administration on matters of concern to children and their parents who 
must care for them. And I am particularly honored by your invitation to appear 
before you today. 

To most of the United States, New York CSty, with a population of 7,071,000. is a 
thriving metropolis, a city of infinite charm and endless opportunities. But those of 
us who live here are aware that, behind the glittering facade, are neighborhoods of 
desrair. people with lost hopes and unremitting poverty. I invite you to walk north 
on Park Avenue from 96th street to see that reality. 

CSS, in its concern for the poor, believe it is imoortant to know about that reali- 
ty. To accomplish this, we have set up. with New York University, a social and eco- 
nomic monitoring and forecasting project to analyze various census data ajid infor- 
mation from such agencies as the New York City Human Resources Administration, 
the Department of Health and the Board of Education, and to pro^t future popula- 
tion trendfl. We plan to publish reports on the condition of the poor in New York 
Citv. The first will be available in the late fall. (See att^urhed tables,) 

Our preliminary analvws show that New York City h^ a greater proportion of 
persons 19 and under (28,2 percent) compared to the nation as a whole {24.7 per- 
cent). It also has relatively more poor people, even when compared with New York 
State as a whole. 

The City's jroor increased from 14.8 percent of the population in 1969 to 20 per- 
cent by the 1980 census, and we project that by the end of 1982 this had risen to 24 
percent In contrast, the national povertv rate during that period had remained 
more or less the same. Elsewhere in New York State about 18 percent of the house- 
holds lived below the poverty line. With 20.6 percent of the incomes between $7,500 
and $15»000 compared to 23,1 percent for a similar income group in New York City. 
Only 13.9 percent of the house^ioid^ here have inoimes between $25»(KK) and $35,(KM}, 
compare to 16 7 percent for the rest of the state. 

According to the Census. 40 percent of the City's L4 million poor are concentrated 
in 25 percent of its census tracts, mostly in the South Bronx, Central and East 
Harlem and Central and East Brooklyn Further, 123 of these tracts have popula- 
tions with r>0 percent or more poor. Triese povertj^ neighborhoods, as we call trem, 
have more children percent compared o 6.6 percent citywide) and relatively 
fewer elderly persons 
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Clearly. New York City is becomiiig an increasingly poor place, at least so far as 
the economic status of its residents is amoenied. Even thou^ some citizens erf* New 
York City are making it bia, many more are nott and incrraoin^ these many more 
are diilaren. Of the f.4 million pocH- persons in New York City, 5^000 are children 
aged 17 and under, llieae poor chiUo^n constitute almost one third of all children 
in the city. 

What is life like for these poor» masUv minority children in New Yorii City today? 
Most of them, as elsewhere in the United ^tes, live in single-parent, female- 
heacted families, the sin^e most telling indicaU»' of poverty that we now have. Of 
458,000 single-parent, female-headed f^mili^ in New York City, 53 percent receive 
Aid to Families with Dependent Childr^ with a bask cash grant of ^97 a month 
for a family of four, plus food stamps at $160 a OKmth. The maximum rnwth^ shel- 
ter allo^Kwice is $218. About 63 peicrat ii tboBo families receiving public aasistanoe 
are now paying rents above tro st^l^ allowaim. The Community Council of 
Greater New York City estimates that three-persm redpient hcmseholds in New 
York CStv will experience a d^dt of $117 for tl» month of July 1^. Roughly 
three-fifths of the deficit is represented by inadecpate shelter allowances. ^ 

With the Bureau of Labor ^t&rtics Lower Ltvug ^andard for a family of four at 
$15,323, a quick calculation will diow that public aid falls far below a minimum 
standard of living. Hie welfiare grant is expected to cover all family needs, both 
ol>IigatoTy and dimnetionary, mich as trips to the doctor and recreation, ^ools sup- 
plies and clc^hing, as well as an oocasioiud ni|^ cmt It barely does. 

Acomling to a recent report by the Eai^ Harlem Interfaith Welfare Conunittee, 
two-thirds the householos with children vrho came to thrai in food emergencies 
(defined as a situation in which a household is in imminent dang^ of, or nas al- 
r^y run out food and money for food) were or had recently been on welfore. Of 
those welfare households, onetiiird were in the fiood emergency because their bene- 
fits had been cut ofT.^ In most cam, the reasoais for the loss of benefits, which led to 
the food emeigencies and hungry children airumg these fiamilies, were purslv ad- 
min^rative— a product of the muming"' pocess bjr which large numbers o( wel- 
fare families are regularly removed from the roUs for a reason unrelated to their 
economk needs and are forced thereby to reprat the tedicnis and discounting appli- 
cation procedures^ Chief among the cutofTTactors is scmie delay or error an tne port 
of the client or worker in carrying out the recertification process. This is a Depart^ 
ment of Social Service requirement whkh a recipient household must undergo at 
regular intervals several times annually. Tttere are appointments to be scheduled 
and kept, multiple documents to be obtained and filed, lengthy fcmm to be filled 
out, precise procedures to be foilov^— «U of wbkh must be done within roecified 
time frames in order to insure uninterrupted reoei|^ of the ftunily's benefits. The 
possibilities of human and bureaucratic errors and delays at every step <d the way 
make the recertification procev a mimey-saver for the Department, because of the 
churning effect on the caseload, and a horror for the poor families who depend on 
welfare benefits for their daily food. A life on welfare then is not &ay living. 

CTontrary to public myths, many poor parents work. 'Hteir waps are so meager, 
hwever, that tnev find it difficult to buy food and clothing, much less pay the rent 
or afTord decent child care. 

There has been amply documentation cf the characteristics of poor working and 
non-working families over the years so that I do not need to dwell on this. But in 
New York City manv of our families are dependent upon AFDC because of the 
unique character of the New York City labor market which, by and large, does not 
provide sufficientiobs for people now seeking employment. 

During the 1977 to 1981 period* citywide i»vroU employn^nt grew 5.2 percent to 
total 3.4 million, but employment of city residents grew only 1.4 percent to 2.8 mil- 
lion. That is, job opportunities in the City increased by 167,000 positions over the 
period, primarily becau^ of new high-growth indu^ries, but City residents benefit* 
ed by only a 39.000 position gain, despite the perva^veness of unemployment. 

Many reasons have been cited for the seeming failure of City residents to benefit 
from new employment (^portunities. The most persuasive involves the mismatch 
between the qualifscations demanded for the new positions, the skills of the City's 
unemployed, and continuing racism in hiring practices and promotion policiea The 
largest volume new fob ojpportunities during the 1^77 to 1^1 period was generat- 
ed oy the City's secunties mdu^ry (approjumately 2d,5(K) new positicms>, business 
services (20«00() new positions), personnel (17.700 new positions), and banking (17,CK)0 



' "Rwiearch Sole." Community Council of Greater New York. No 49. February 1983 
* Anna Ixju DeKavenon. 'The Tyranny of Imlifference and the Myth of a Carinjs Society" iThe 
Kffift Harlem fnterfaith Welfare Committee, May 1^1 
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new positions). During the same period, manufacturing employment in the City 
dropped over 55,000 positions. On Dalarae, the City hi^ been i^dning white*colIar 
portions and k»ing blue^CQllar icts. 

Analysts conclu^ that unempto^ New YoriierB lack the educational or techni- 
cal qualiflcations necenary to oraun the kinds of icbB proliferating in the City. This 
miraiatch is not expected to ease in the near ftiture. In fexU mupower planners 
expect that anpIc^Kment growth in the dghties will moderate in banking, finance, 
aiKi btffliness servioesw At the same time* shrinkage is expected to e<mtinue in the 
Citv 8 manufocturtng sectcs'. As a remit, the miwnatcfa b e twe en jcd> requiremrats 
and the skills of the City's unemplcqred will persist unless effective action is taken.' 

Teenage unemployment remains at a crisis in New Ycqrk (Sty. Teraamrs, particu- 
larly minorities^ face several {utMems which tfwc^hate their pl^t The first has 
been the increased competition for lowN^p^ing jfAm by adults. As nc^ed ^lier in 
the testimony, the City is increaaiii^ly omni^wd of Iow«i^4noome fiamilies, and Mbe 
at the lower end of uie scale are m dmnand by a large number of pmons. llie 
second, also dted, has been the nature <d job growth in tte Ci^. Unfortumitely, for 
many youth and minorities, the growth is occurring in the hijgd^rHpaying employ- 
ment sectors for which training » required. Very little of ut» City's econmnic 
growth has benefited the ymtth who need it most 

Given these pn4>lems emd economic cfaangee^ it is not surprising that the overall 
rate of teenage unemnloyment for the City wi» hi^i^ than that of the nation as a 
whole in 19^ According to the BLS, the unemploymeait rates fox all yottth 16-19 
years of age was 31 percent in New Tori^ Citir in 19^ compared to 23,2 percent for 
the nation. In both of the racial categories, t^ rates wei« higher than the national 
rates. For White youth* the rate in New Ymk City was 27^ percent, compared to 
20.4 percent for the nation. The unemployment rate for Kack ymtth was nearly 
double that of Whites in New Ytak City. In 1982, the official BLS rate was 4&2 per- 
cent for Black youth in New York City. Even with nearhr half of the City's Black 
teenagers unemployed, we surmise that this rate is even higli^r. BLS offtdals have 
noted that the standard error is extremely large in their survey of Black youth. Be- 
cruse of this, we would feel comfortaUe in Pff«MmT"g that the unemployment rate 
for Black youth is over GO percent 

The plight of poor children and ywth in ^ngle>parent families cannot be dealt 
with separate and apart from the family*s need for adequate income and icbs. Con- 
sider for a moment that, even if a parent worked fUll time at minimum wage, he or 
she would only earn around $7,200 a year. If th&re are fimr perscms (tependent <m 
that salary, then the family income is below tte povmty leve? ^ahlisned by the 
United States government. Further, that fomily might be eligible for food stamps or 
other nutrition assistance programs, but not for medical assistance in New York 
State because our eligibility for non-public assistance redpienta is limited to those 
with a maximum income of $6,^)0 for a family of four. 

It is these families, women rearing their children alone, or two parents living on 
the edge of employment, that make up the neighborhoods of despair which are in- 
creasing in New York City. 

The deprivation these families experience creates a legacy for their children, a 
legacy of ioet hopes and unremitting poverty. I wmild ask that the Select Committee 
consider ways in which a naticmal policy (rf income security for all children might 
be developed which would insure tnat each child would bsve access to a certain 
level of income, nationally defined, which would be available through a continuum 
of income or employment— an incomes policy— so that children wcmld not be sub- 
jected to the vagaries of cyclical unemployment, or the mean-spiritedness of means- 
tested public assistance programs. Other nations have enacteo such social polici^ 
for children. The time come for the United l^tes to (k> so as well. 

I hope that this Committee will embark upon such studies as necessary to define 
the parameters of such a policy and particiuarly weigh various m^sures for reve- 
nue generation to support these. Certainly the taxation system of the United States 
warrants a great deal of scrutiny and a more equitable system might 3rield the nec- 
essary revenues to provide for the basic support of children in the society as part of 
our social contract with the 3foung. 

Absent such a viable economic Mcurity program for children, I speculate that the 
specter of growing numbers of homeless families with children, now increasingly a 
part of the New York City scene, may become more visible in other areas of the 
country as well. 



^ Unpubiifihed document, prepared for the Consxnunity Service Society by the Marine Midland 
Bank of New York, September 
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TW years ago CSS rel^ised a study on the homeless in New York City, pointing 
out the consequences <4 poorly-executed plans to discharge mentally ill persona from 
state hospitals.^ The image cf Inmieleas, posnibly disturbed persons, sleeping on the 
sidewalks of New York City, has beoon^ a put of the New Y<»-k scene. Are we 
ready now to have the ^xeet house yimng children as wdl? 

A social worker from a settlemmt hoime on the West Side told me the (^hei* day 
that, when looking for homeless persons in abanchmed rail yai^ on the mid-West 
Side, he came upon women and childm Uvii^ in tunnels, md there was no place to 
send them. 

The City's Human Rasouroes Administration reports thi^ as June 1S8S, 2,000 
homeless familiee were in hotels or fomily sl^teiB, paid for tl» City, lliis in* 
dudea abmit 3,000 childrm« Last year there were 960 fiunilks and, mind you, theae 
are only familiee known to the City agei^. B^nMl Hm HRA estimates, no <me 
knows how many mm homeless fimtties there are in New Yorii City. 

The majiOT reason gimi Ah- this shocking increaae is overcrowding, BSany these 
families had been ikwUing up with c^toa and, wlmn ibm landlord found out, th^ 
were evicted. According to Tim New Ttmm. ti» New Yink City Housing Authority 
reoorta about 17 perorat of their unita are ill^gallv towing nrare than mB fismi^. 

Moat recently we have been reading about tl^ "Wtor war" between New Jersey 
and New York becarae <d the nOIovw Imneleas Csmilka ftrai New Yotii City 
into Newark, New Jers^. 11»ae ftomdeas diildren and fiuniUes are cmr "uiten ndP- 
ugees bereft of h<am and behmgiius. tnihr tte outesrt in "tte afilurat soci^.'' 

I invite you to visit hotela where tbsse chudrai and their narait rsside. Thrse or 
four pmons are crowded in mm room, with no oookteg fiicilittes. Tlmne is uniaUy no 
recreation or prov^iim for day care. Many of the childfen are «it adiooL And 
their mealaf Fagt food rsstaurant fotre, pmw» eoda pqi, i^oordii« to werima who 
have visited them. Social aei-vMa are availaUe in (m|y thiv:> (OQm hotels now. A 
Brooklyn community worker relates that at least four fiamilies wham up each day 
seeking food pi^kagea either becaime tl^ are km^ess bemuae they have ez- 
hauled thmr meagsr rssources for food 

In ymrs past, I suspect that smte of these fomilies wmild have placed their chil- 
dren in foster care, or, givcai tl» laecarfomi living arrangmrats, tl» CSty Agency 
would have taken an initiative. NowaifaQ^ the miblic iw*»ph|»^ on maintain- 
ing children with tl^ own paraita, and ri^thr ao. Bforeover, most parents want to 
keen their childrra and do ridit by them. But tte absost oon^lete foilure <» the 
public systcons set up to as^ fiuniliea bdiea the intmt No systrai is in fimee 
wher»v children receiving ^mb!k aasistance are routii»Iy seen or infiulrsd aorat, 
except for mirpoaes definmg it^csne eUidUUty. The fmivUim i»«vrative aerv^ 
ices thnnigh recent state and federal bAlatim hu not pro cse d ad m a fdanftil 
manner so that families in need of mich help receive it usually by happenstance. 

Hie provision of fo^ care in New York (Sty is particularly trouUeaome too be- 
cause 60 percent of the chiUren now under care are Black. An astcmndii^ Hgure 
when one ooamim that the Black pmxlaticai in New YoA City is 25 pmmt Ger 
tainly the currrat ftimticmiitf ot the foster care vyw^ is a dear ezamide of how 
poverty and raciam Bovmij damage yming Uvea. 

Next year, the Congress will be called upon to review the recent legislaticm on 
child welfare and foster care (P.L. 96*27^. i would a^ that tl^ Sekct Committee 
look closely at that part of the legislation whkh establialMl a (^p on foster care 
expenditures. 

Todav over ^000 children Uve in foster care in New York State, of which 19,000 
live in New York City. About two-thirds of ttose children ccmte from very noor fomi- 
lies and are eligible for federal aid. Federal contril^tions under Title IV-£ amount- 
ed to one-third of the |360 million New York spent last year to care for children 
away from their homes. Con^itft this 6gure wi^ the IfiS millkm expemled for pre- 
ventive services to enable struggling fomilies to care for theh- children at home, 
more than 80 percent of which came frmn state and local coffors, and you will bemn 
to see that the pattern of federal spending has not followed the path marked by tne 
major policy goals of the Adratifm Assistance and ChiU Wel&re Act 

In part, the goals of the Oiair and tl^ oti^r numbers cS thk Select Committee, 
who worked hard for the passage the legislation, have bean thwarted by the 
m^r reductions in the Social Servkes Block Grant; and by ih^ failure of the Ccm* 
gress to appropriate the full entitlement amwnts under IV-B. For this, and for 
other reasons which you will need to explore, the preventive sernoe programs, that 
you correctly saw were needed to support families through periods of extreme stress 
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and to reduce tht time that children spend ewnv from their hornet, have not devel- 
oped Although state ami local govemmmts in New York and dbewl^ie hsve crai- 
mitted additicmal resources to laeventive a^vtoes, no r^ uio g r es s will be nu^Ie so 
hmg as the program has no smind foc^ieg in the feiferal hooget. Good pragrains wiU 
be found and tteir successes trumpeted: but no rwl system able to respond to the 
venr serimis proUem of poor fiuniliea will ctovelc^. 

We ask that you oonsuler car^iUy during tte coming year the raperience we 
have limd und^ PX. 96-272. so that CSoagreas can make its best det^rminatitm for 
meeting tte Intent tht legaJatim: to &milks to caie thrir children at 

home. 

We should all recognize that parents have Mecto than inoon^. They need 
•odal supports, as they ^rug^ to balaim work ami fivnflv rsqxmsibilities. Cer- 
tainly, the parents who seek to support tl^ fiunOtes throtup working need aasur* 
ance of a safe and relatively 1owh»^ place to Iwve tMr oikhen dimng tto day. 
Most attention is given to preschool servtoea^ l»it servioea Gar admcA^ss chtldren are 
neeeted as well. l at c h key cfaildm are not a new fdmummmif tot their numbers 
have multiplied now as nme ami man wmun n^yve into tl» maritetplaoe. 

Last year CSS publislMd a tfudy whidi described the ^brts poor families made to 
secure day care fer tlwir chfldren,^ Doqiita many hanUihis* moat of the fiunilies 
sought to maintain ttonaelves wtth only a modicum of puwic aid. Ftrmn ttom» we 
learned that about 20 percent were Iwving their cfaUdrm alone part or aU Uie 
day while th^ workMLor th^ Wretched tMir inocmie to tl» teesAdng point to pay 
for private chiM care. They wm oftee latn to wmc m- afaaaistt which t^ owla iU 
aflbnL ''Sven so, they ^nigi^ to nwet the tanandb of bmie and winrfc, with less 
monev than mo^ amd, fteip^tliy. wtOi no support frtm a jmnme, families or 
frm)<b/' * Ti^ median incra^ q$ the 211 reqxmfents wm ftJBSb and over 29 per- 
cent were mi public ssaistancr, averege fivnity siaae ww 2.9 pemms. 

In the studty, we found that, not mily were chiMren bei^ alone, but alao, in 
some instances, ofafer siblings were being pressed into service to lo(^ after their 
younger brothers and sisteie. In d&et, these children were imvMing an tnkind sub- 
sidy to the family. Few i^idies ^NwiMit tlw ccmseqiunoes of long periods d unsu- 
pervised care by adults upcm duMten imt the smnstimes heroic ctemands plaosd upmi 
these jroungsters to nwke decUons wl^ their parmta are n^A available. Certainly, 
we can speculate about the risk of omrtional prcd»tems mbstanoe almse, <Min<|uen* 
or premature sexual involwment of school-age children left alone. Compared to 
potential costs of these riska, incr^tting after-school services is a small price to 
pav indeed. 

unsupervised childrra is but one manitestation oi the growing iiK>Iati<m that chil- 
dren experience in this society. I am certain that c^lw witneashave te^i{k4 about 
how lonely many children in the United States actually are. Ccmsider f^ a moment, 
if their parents are working and amiy from the home for much of the day, their 
most usual contacts are within thmr own age group m* with authority figures such 
as teachers. Most expand their knowlec^ of adult relat&mriUpe through the televi- 
sion screen. 

Some of the families in the CSS Dav Care ^dy ^oke trilingly of the isolation 
they, along with their children, exDenenced in tmir d^'*tD4lay Uvm. Contrary to 
widely-held belief, few or no relatives and friends were nrarby, either to socialise 
with or to help. Many of these had become parents as teenagers and had moved out 
on their own to start a new family. 

The increase in pregnancy among teeni^rg h£W been well-documented, and its ex- 
istence is now acknowledged among all classes in society. Years ago, marriage was 
the likely solution for teenagers pn^nant out of wedlock^ ami tl^ mores of the soci- 
ety were such that the couple usually stayed toother whether they wanted to or 
not. Desertion or abandcmment happened only to poor won^, or so we were told. 
For teenagers who become pregnant today, other o^ons are arailable. In New York 
City in 1980, for instance, 57 percent of the young women ages 10 thrragh 19 who 
became pregnant chose abortion: most of the remainder gave birth, T7 percent of 
wh !ch occurred out of wedlock. Black teenagers are nrariv twice as likelv to give 
bi ^ as White teenagers. The Black adolescent mother is Ukely to be triply hsiMi- 
r ^ — she and her child are suMect to the increaafid risks asKxdated with being 
Black, with being poor, and with ^descent pregnancy. 

A^demicians, aocial policy planners, eonununlty and religious leaders alike are 
stymied as to how to deal with this rising incidence of teenage i»renthood and its 



^ G«orspa L Mc Murray and Dolores P KazsAiian. "Day Care and the Working Poor" (Com- 
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consequences. I know that you have already held hearings so I will try not to repeat 
what you have already heard 

One obeervation though. For many young and women, sexual freedom is one of 
the few basic human rights they have It can be exercised without intervention by 
authorities or outside control. Adolescents are being asked to negotiate the adult 
world on their own. without adult guidance or supervision. (Remember mir latchkey 
children?! 

For adolescents who live in poverty, the adult world appears hostile and alien; 
certainly these adolescents, particularly if they are Black, recognize full well that 
opportunities for work and upward mobility are increasingly limited. It is within 
this context I believe that teenage parenthood should be viewed. 

The implications for public policy are many. First of all, specific measures have to 
be taken to open up educational opportunities for young people, particularly women. 
With all the attention now on educatimi and the changes some of us ^>ought to liber- 
alize school policies for pn^nant teenagers, we find still that fenvde students are 
trapped, by attitude or design, into traditional modes of behavior at a very early 
age. Despite the women's movement, iwegnancy is still a valid reason for dropping 
out—from school and from w)rk. In a study CSS conducted on youth employment 
several years ago, we discovered a group of such young wcHnen whom we called "the 
homebound''.^ Their school ab^nteeism had Kxelerated upcn reaching adolescence, 
initiated by the need to stay at home to cam for younger siblings, and there they 
languished, waiting for an appropriate suitor. As a consequence, some became preg- 
nant. 

Secondly, to assist young families now, the delivery of health and social services 
within neighborhoods needs to be radically altered. I would suggest that child and 
family centers be established which would provide continuity of care from the pre- 
natal period through the first three years of life, with routine home visiting by a 
public health nurse to every family with a newborn in a neighborhood. Besides con- 
ducting health assessments, the nurse or other specially trained staff would deter- 
mine the social circumstances of a child and family and refer them, as needed, to 
the appropriate income, employment, or child care r^urce in the neighborhood. If 
specialized services were needed because of a particular health pnAlem or family 
dysfunctioning, then those services would be arranged for as well. 

Once the child reached three years of age, the family would be connected to a 
preschool center with adequate child care arrangement, e.g. family day care as a 
backup The health records of the child would be automaticallv transferred to 
assure continuity, &nd so the process could continue until the chiL entered r^pular 

school. r U1- 

While such a scheme may surest the need for massive new infusions of public 
funds, I would point out that with the various funds now available for maternal and 
child health, preventive services in child welfare, and social services generally, such 
a redirection could be implemented. Certainly, in vi^w of the alarming incrt»se in 
the numbere of poor children, the numbers of teenage parenta, and the numbers of 
smgie-parvnt. female-headed families, piecemeal approaches toward the problems 
associated with these population changes will no longer suffice. 

In summary. New York City today, despite the cultural renaissance in Manhat- 
tan, is becoming a bleak place to live for far too many children They are growing 
up in neighborhoods of desfmir with a dim prospect of securing jrf)s to support their 
families when they grow up unless they are adequatel> trained and educated, and 
the barriers to employment, including racism, which persist in locking out their par- 
ents from any form of economic mobility, are removed One third of New York 
City's children are poor by the government's own standards. Their parents are 
either on pubhc assistance or have low-paying jobs. Increasingly, they are hungry 
and homeless 

We hope that the work of the Selei^t Committee will provide the basis for redefin- 
ing the natiojiiil responsibility towards this nation s children 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you very much, arid we want to thank 
all the members of the panel for their t^timony. 

So much of your powerful testimony omcmtrates aa the extent 
of problems faced by those who are poor, near poor, or the wcnrking 
poor. It would be difficult for any Member of Congress to sit here 
and still believe there exi^ a safe^ net To continue to suffl^ 
there is a safety net for the^e people is to perpetimte a hoax. 

Interestingly enough, most ci your tratiuKmy centers on thow 
who are still being served with little discussion about those who no 
longer are being served but remain eligible, for maternal health 
programs, etc. I am concerned as well for Uraw children and tl sir 
families that are no longer served. Only S7 percent are reached. 
Your panel has clearlv ^tablished the extent to which changing 
budget priorities have hurt families and children. 

I would like now to call on Congrusman Weifl». Again, it is the 
intention of the Chair to enforro the 5 minute rule. 

Mr. Weiss. Dr. Cocozza. you have spoken about the cutbacks in 
the Federal budget and the impact that they have had. Do you 
have any general, if not specific, breakdown as to the perrontages 
of funds that the F«Hieral, State and local government have provid- 
ed for services to children and families prior to fiscal year 1981, 
compared to those percentages today, end whether, in fi»H> any of 
the cutbacks have been restored and to what extent by the State 
and the localities? 

Then, if you would, tie it in with Ms. Block's statement that the 
block grant approfu;h has not only not worked, but that the coun- 
ties and the localitij^, and I guess perhaps even the State, have cut 
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back further in the provision of assistance than the cutback in the 
Federal funding itself. 

Mr. CcxxMSZA. I am not at this point prepared to supplv you with 
specific percentage, although if that is something which the com- 
mittee is interested in, I can certainly provide you with it. 

Mr. Wel^. Maybe you can submit that for the record, if you 
would. 

Mr. Cocozz^A. Certainly. Let me try to respond to your question 
in general. 

Clearly, New York State is, and has been, committed to provid- 
ing services to children and families. One of the things that the 
State has tried to do, at least in certain areas, is to b^n to com- 
pensate over the past several years for some of the serious Federal 
cutbacks affecting children and families. At the same time, and I 
think in agreement with what I have said* this has not been 
enough, nor do I think the State or the loc^ities can do enough to 
compensate for the drastic cuts which have been made. Thus, while 
there has been an attempt by the State, particularly in certain 
areas, to compensate, this clearly has not been sufficient. 

With regard to the issue of further cutbacks, and the response of 
localities, i think what you are seeing here — which is prolmbly re- 
flected in what is happening throughout the country— is the lack of 
certainty as to how to deal with the block grants. As a result of the 
uncertainty and the dif5culty experience in establishing prior- 
ities, certain areas are being cut even more severely in attempts on 
the part of localities or States to define other areas as higher prior- 
ities and, therefore, to shift additional funds into thc^ areas. In 
general, the State has attempted to provide additional supports, 
but those have not been enough. 

Mr. Weiss. Eh*. O'Hare, you have touched on the tremendous 
needs that are not being met, indicating the percentage or the 
numbers of people who are eligible for prc^ams as compared to 
the numbers who are actually served. 

How would you respond to the argument that we get from the 
administration which takes a starting position 10 to 2^ years back 
and says these pro-ams have gone totally out of control, with a 
10,00()-percent increase in WIC, for example, over its level 15 years 
ago? 

Dr. O'Hare. If you look at the numbers, you will see that there 
has not been a 10,000-percent increase over 10 years ago. One pro- 
gram, the maternal child health pr(^am, that approjpriation in 
1974, when Congress deemed it necessary to have one ot thc^ pro- 
grams in each State, vou will see that that has been cut and if you 
add inflation* which from 1975 to 1983, might represent as high as 
a .'^5 percent minimal inflationary rate, you will see that those pro- 
grams have been slashed way below that. 

Look at the CHAP program. You know you are serving 60,000. 
You know you have children unserved. 

1 think there is enough evidence on the other side of the coin, 
and we have the numbers to show you that. You made a comment 
about children that are not served. 

That study in New York State showed children who were not 
served by ambulatory care service and ended up being hc»pital- 
ized, and hospitalization represents a huge out-pouring of dollars 
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rather than having put those clollars into preventive care pro- 
grams. 

Mr. WBIS& Thank you* 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman* 

Chairman Miller^ Conffrewman Fish. 

Mr. FmH. Thank you, Bir. Qiairman. 

Ms. Block, on mm 4 of your testimony you discura education and 
the subject of disaplii^ m ^ools. A popular conception of the 
problems with those sdiools is the lack or discipline. 

You say here tlut many of our youth are driven out of schools by 
academic failure or eiuJusionary discipline polic^. In the next 
paragraph you refer to altemativra to suspension. 

Would you care to elaborate on that, particularly alternatives to 
suspension? 

Ms* Block. I think we have to look at tiie schools as not serving 
a laxKe number oi people who have handicapping omditions, and 
sodaf adjustment-poverty related pn^lems et cetera. Th^ are still 
reaching out to the midcUe dass and trying to s^rve only that aver- 
age youngster and the result is that if a child brings to school the 
kincte of problems we have been talking abmat in terms of poverty, 
th^ are ill-served and the schools are nc^ in a position to r^pond. 

the schools have not been ahle to rropond ^my do not have the 
social work or counmling assistance. Tlury^ cannot duplirate the 
services that private and public agencies oner outside and most of 
the schools have not opened up to a variety of cranmunity-based 
support pn^prams that nelp children to grow emotionally. So that 
when children have problems learning, have problems at nome and 
they bring them into the school, frequently the tochers are 
unable, and frequently also imwilling to respond to help fUUy and 
appropriately to some acting out behavior. 

We think from all that we have seen that the frequency of seri- 
ous disciplinary problems in terms of violence is misrepresented by 
the media. We are talking rather of activities which disturb clam- 
room learning, and for th<Me activities we have noted over the 
years a tremendous amount of suspensicm, which afFecte the learn- 
ing of those children. This means that they are being pushed out 
entirely, failing in that one institution, in which they test them- 
selves as members of our society. 

We also have seen a variety of very positive programs estab- 
lished across the country, particularly a few 3rears ago, where there 
was some money and some emphasis on integration, et cetera. 

We had as a result a number of pn^rams which were very eflrec- 
tive in giving children alternative to suspenmon, keeping children 
in the classroom, and keeping children in the school and reaching 
them emotionally and helping them emotionally. 

We see a lessening of such efforts in the past few years, as a 
result of the Federal cuts, the Federal deemphasis on civil righto, 
and the inactivity of the Office of Civil Rights. Today these suspen- 
sions, which are disproporticmately affecting the minority popula- 
tions, are not seen as a problem by OCR 

Mr Fish. Is there an alternative punishment like washing win- 
dows after school or cutting the lawn? 

Ms Block. There are some schools that have developed very ef- 
fective disciplinary alternatives. Another alternative is to start to 
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relate to the children in a more specialized way to review whether, 
in fact, the kids have a handicapping condition or need a special* 
ized remedial pn^^ram that they mi^t not be getting. 

Some alternatives are punitive, because setting limits is to some 
extent a way that we help people grow, but I think Uiere are other 
more crrative approaches. 

Mr. Fish. Ms, McMurray, you say there are ways in which a na- 
tional policy of income security for all children might be dewloi»d 
which would insure that each child wcmld have access to a certain 
level of income nationally defined* which would be available 
through continuing income or employment 

I wonder if you would care to elaborate? 

Ms. McMuRBAY. Certainly. We should all recognize that the 
United States now is the only indus^ial nation in this world that 
does not have a children's allowance. Tliat may be a bad term to 
some, but what I am suggesting is that the time has come to look 
at ways in which we can provide, if you will, a true safety net for 
children and society by providing some level of income which 
would say that each child, living in this country, as a matter of 
right would have an allotment, whether it be $6, $9, or $12 a 
month, that would have to be set by the Congress. For those fami- 
li^ who have income suffictont through employment to care for 
their children, the allotment could be recouped through the tax- 
ation system. 

Several countries, particularly England, France, have a system 
whereby, through a pattern of unemployment insurance wUch is 
much more extended than what we have in this country, or 
through children's allowance, families are not subjected to shifts 
in the economy as in this country. Such allotments would require a 
major overhaul of our current family pn^rams, though. 

AFDC is an idea who^ time has long pawed. I think it is time to 
bury it, and to come up with something else. 

Mr. Fish. Do you know where the committee might get a break- 
down as to these practices carried on in other countri^? 

Ms. McMuRRAY. Drs. Alfred Kahn and Sheila Kamerman at Co- 
lumbia University have done extensive analyses of these pn^ams, 
I am sure they would provide the information to you. 

Mr. Fish. Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Congresswoman Boggs. 
Mrs. Bogus. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I say to the panel, thank you all for your expert testimony. I sup- 
pose the recurring theme among your testimony is that we need 
continuity of care and, therefore, continuity of funding. We are 
very pU^ased to have your specific suggestions about l^islation that 
IS before us and about legislation that we should consider in the 
future. 

1 was very interested, Dr Cocozza, about the faster care facilities 
that you emphasized and I noticed in this morning's press that 
(iovernor Cuomo has signed a bill that would allow inspection of 
foster care agencies 

Would you like to comment on that, please? 

Mr. C^^KOZZA. I think one of the general comments coming 
through all of the presenters today, and I suspect one that you will 
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continue to is the importance of prevention and preventive 
services. 

I think for many of us it is not a question of jKQFing now or not 
ravii^t but rather a qi^^on of do we pay now or do we pay later. 
Whether you are talking about teenage pr^nancy, or any of 
the many issues tliat you have heard abmat this nmmingt it oom« 
down to the (Mt that we can do a lot to avoid the prdUems^ to de- 
velop independence for people, w that we don't eml up wiUi very 
costly services down the road, and with peopte who are dependent 
upon Bockty. 

One the arew in New York which lus been y&ty important 
has been the foster care poimlation. In New Yorit, as you are pn^ 
ably a^K^TP, we have had an extxraiely significant nundier of chil- 
dren placed in foster care in the past 

As a result of the Child Welfore Rdbrm Act, which I mentioned, 
we are attempting to reduce that population. In foct, it apprara 
such a reduction is already bqapnning to happen* 

I think, in general, one of the ccmcems that has exited with 
regard to preventive services is tiiat, b^ virtue ci tiieir nature, it is 
extremely difficult to mrasure what is being aocom^ished. So I 
suspect on the Federal level as on the State level, when you say 
savings must be taken from sonmwhere, vou look at tJ^se pro* 
grams for which it is difficult to docun^t their ^fectivei^s* 

In instituting tiie Child Welfore Refonn Act within New York 
State, we were onnmitted to also doing a very car^iil, hi^ quality 
assenment and evaluation of ihom servicra. This was so that we 
would not only be imttiiuf our num^ there to try to avoid foster 
care placement, but also oe learning vi^t we need to know to im- 
prove the system to be sure that the dollars fiow in the ri^t direc^ 
tions. 

As a result of that, a contract was let to a private foundation to 
do a very systematic and very comprehensive evaluaticm of the 
system. 

The legislation which you refor to, which was described in some 
of the media this morning, has to do with insuring tiie acc^ of the 
contract firm to the reconls. As a result d this effort, we will be in 
a better position to assess the Child Welfore Reiann Act as a whole 
within the Stete, and to insure that whatever we learn from that 
a^iessment can be put Imck into the system in order that the Stete 
can continue to improve prev^tive service 

Mrs, BoGGS. I awume, Ms. Block, that you are very interested in 
the fact that legislation seems to protect the privacy of the young 
people. 

Ms. Block Yes; I think that that particular piece of legislation 
may be important at this point simply to make a good a^^ssment 
of the State's child welfare law. 

We are particularly concerned that the lack of Federal commit- 
ment, although the legislation the Child Welfare and Adoption As* 
sistance Act of 1980 is there, the funding is not— titie lV(b) and 
IV(e). This has meant that the State's ommitment to preventive 
services, which is a 75-percent reimburwment to the raunties, has 
been consistenUy reducM. That the cat^pry for whom service are 
mandated has been consistently redefinai until it now reachra only 
th(^ at such high risk that they are almost in foster care already. 
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We are getting concerned about our ability, with the limited 
State dollars, to really be effective in helping the families. We do 
think that the figures which also show some population ^ifts and 
reductions, may mean that in Bome of the uf^itate counties, that 
have a tradition of not serving people, children are denied entrv 
into the system so that the county can avoid the complex data col- 
lection and information. 

So we are very concerned that the lack of Federal support has 
meant that the State's deep rommitment to reduced use of f(^r 
care has been undermined. Children at risk may be receiving nei- 
ther aire nor supportive services. 

Mrs. BoGGS. Dr. O'Hare, do you have anv suggestions of what we 
could do to plan for the removal of 43,000 children from the WIC 
prc^am when the johs bill finises on the September 30? 

Dr. O'Harsl It behooves all of us to sm that Congress acts to con- 
tinue that level of funding. It bpthers me that we try and keep 
people away from tfie system timt are ne^y, that we try to keep 
them away from receiving WIC ehild h^th services, prenatal care, 
when we know in the end these cost us more money. 

I think a semblance of sanity has to come up where we find a 
realistic figure that we c»ll a poverty level, and we can say we are 
willing to say that everybody should have acfxsa, particularly to 
preventive care, to this level of funding. 

We say for housing it is this level, for WIC, this level, for health, 
this level, and the levels shift all over the board across the United 
States. 

They have to shift to a certain extent because the cost of care in 
New York City and Brooklyn is higher than in Ow^ County or 
Iowa. But we have statistics to help us know what that level of pov- 
erty is. 

In the city, we have high pa3ring jote that offset the many low- 
paying jobs that bring our poverty level in a funny place that 
doesn t always serve children. 

If we could start by broadening the eligibility to children, why 
are we shutting them out? 

Mrs, BoGGs. Ms. McMurray, I feel I am talking to the patron 
saint of everything I have ever done in community life in address- 
ing you. 

The recertification process you have said is unduly difficult, is 
one of the greatest problems m my district, not only for families, 
but for people trying to work with the prt^am. 

Do you have any suggestions of what we can do to reauthorize 
and make certain that the recertification isn't so difficult? 

Ms. McMurray. Congresswoman Bc^gs, I think we are saddled 
now with a perception about public assistance that translates into 
the kind of bureaucratic nightmare that all of us are aware of. 

The means tested prc^rams presume that a person or family who 
applies may be lying in order to get public aid, and as long as we 
give public aid begrudgingly, then we are going to set up al! kinds 
of roadblocks to prevent people who a/e unworthy from getting 
help. 

I think the time has come for us u> break through that kind of 
public perception and talk about the fact that these prc^ams are 
to provide help for underprivileged children. 
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Bin. BoQOS. I undexitend that, in my areat startiiig the firrt of 
Octobtf , food stamp reoertificatkm is going to have to take pliuce on 
a mimthly basis. 

Is that vour understanding as v^U? 

Ms. McMUBRAY. Yes. 

Mm Booos. Thank you very much. 

Diairman Miua Oongrasmman Mikulski^ 

Ms. MiKUUKL Thank ywi very mi^ nmnbers of the panel. I 
wimld like to oraiDlin^t ytm cm yimr crisp te^numy to us. 

I would like to rocus for a fi^ minutes on the issue of the home- 
less. Ms. McMurray, ycm invited us to go and timr some of the 
hotels, whidi Ckn^nasman Miller and I d d last ni^t 

We went to visit a hi^ that serves 900 fomiliesin tl^ lower end 
of Blanhattan. I wouM like to ask a questkm abcmt th^ hotds. 
Anyone on the panel shmild foel firee to aiwwer ^imsL 

Your testinMmy m page 6 describes quite omnpl«tely the condi- 
tions ttiera In my own estimation, those coiutitimis are really both 
the incubator and breeding ground of a future underdaw in New 
York City. 

I was shocked not cmly 1^ the tact that fomili^ live in hotels, 
but I was somewhat taken aback that the rent for a fomily that 
lived in a hotel was fi^qmndmately ^000 a month, with an addi- 
tional $600 a month supplement to rat in tlKM» fost food chains 
and pizm parlOTS Uiat you have talked about 

n&at came out in my mind to be $25,000 a yrar for shelter, an- 
other $5,000 for inadequate food, and at the rate of 300 families, I 
estimated Uiat it cost anywhere fran $5 million to $7 million to 
house people at this partioilar hotel. 

I d<m't think that that is a particularly wise use of government 
funds, and it would seem to me that for ^ million or the equiva- 
lent of $25,000, those fomiliee could find betto- houong. 

Could you ^qpl&in to me what are the public policy decisions in- 
volved that would pay $7 million for 300 families to Uve in a situa- 
tion that guarantees that no matter how wonderful the mother, 
how super a father, how terrific the kids, th^ are never going to 
go anywhere and get out of this? 

Ms. McMuRBAY. Again, I think we are dealing with antiquated 

Eublic assistance laws. Those families would not be eligible for that 
ind of routine shelter allowance if they were living in private 
rental situation. 

It is a peculiarity of the law that permite that rate be fmd to 
hotels ostensibly on a temporary basis, but bb some rea)ffnize, tem- 
porary sometimes be(x>mes permanent, particularly in New York 
City, given the nature of the housing manet in New York. 

Chairman Mnxsa. We visited, one family, a woman and her six 
children living in three rooms, who had been there 18 months. 

Ms. McMuRRAY. That is right It is virtually impossible to fmd 
decent rentable housing in New York Cit^ if you cfon't have any 
money. Even if you do, it is almost virtually impofisible. 

If you travel to some of these nei^^iboriioods, you will see bumed- 
out blocks and there is no incentive, as I understand it, for the pri- 
vate housing market to generate low cost housing. 

Ms. MiKuusKi. Ms. McMurray, or anv of the oDier panelists, four 
children and a female-h^uted m>usehofd, would seem to be the pre- 
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dominant profile that we saw. What would be the housing allow- 
ance allowed under regular public assistance standards? 

Ms. McMuRRAY. $218 a month for a family of four. That is the 
maximum shelter allowance for New York City. ^ , ^ 

There is a difference for various counties, but in New York City, 

that is it. . , . 

Ms. MiKULSKi. So it would be $200 a month, and therefore, no 
one really does that, so when you are talking about low income 
housing, with an allowance of $200, there is no mcentive for the 

Krivate sector but there is incentive for the private sector to buy a 
otel and charge million, when, in fact, for $7 million it seems 
you could put up some pretty solid housing that would have a 
neighborhood ancf a school. 

You are saying Uiat the public poUcira reward the squandering 
of money and the squandering of resources, is that essentially it? 
Ms. McMuRRAY. That is correct. 

Ms. MiKULSKi. If I may, Mr. Chairman, another issue, because we 
hear a lot about the way programs are funded in agencies ratjier 
than people. We hear about title IV's and runaways and Public 
Law 92 and 94. 

Mr. Cocoaza, what are we doing really to coordinate the agencies 
in a way that would make them focus on people at the point of de- 
livery of the service rather than a bureaucratic turf warfare where 
everybody is fighting all kinds of titles? 

Mr. CocozzA. That is a very important question. I am going to 
describe, to some extent, what we do at the council . I would like to 
highlight these activities for the committee because my hope is 
that you will, in fact, begin to do a lot of monitoring of the trends 
affecting children and families 

Chairman Miller. We are going to give you about 2 mmutes to 

Mr. CocozzA. What we are learning through the council and 
other bodies that work with us is that, in fact, you can improve 
services, and provide more effective services. It is possible to pet in- 
dividuals and groups to not pay attention (or as much attentio") to 
their own turf issues and their own a^ncy's concerns, and scatter, 
to be concerned with the needs of children and familijM if this is 
done in a neutral and open forum and frame work. This is very 
much what the council tnes to accomplish. 

We have seen over the 5 years we have been in existence some 
very exciting things beginning to happen in New York City as well 
as in the rest of the State. 

I mentioned in my testimony that a particular council project to- 
cuses on status offenders. 

We were able to establish a work team on the State level consist- 
ing of all the State agencies involved in providing service to stati^ 
offenders and juvenile delinouents. This team was able to work 
with local communities and the counties to establish human ^rv- 
ice subcabinets on the local level. These subcabinets r^ulted, for 
the first time, in people from various agencies coming into the 
same room to meet with one another to discuss common issues. 
They have been dealing with the same population, providing funds 
for the same populations. The key to this project has been bringing 
the State group tc^ether with the local groups to sit down and try 
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to manmize the resources available, identify priority needs, and 
begin developing the programs that are needed. 

Our experience is that it is, that interagency coordination is pos- 
sible, I look forward to sc»nething more in the way of interagency 
coordination happening cm the Fed«ral level as a rewlt of your 
particular committee. 

Chairman Miller, Thank you. 

Congressman Rowland* 

Mr. RowLANO, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. O'Hare, what per- 
centage of teenage pregnancies are repraters? 

Dr. O'Hars* lliere are varying figiuiea. We have a high group of 
reprat offenders, particularly these not receiving counming or sup^ 
portive care after the pregnancy* 

It has been as high as ^ to SO percent We are n<^ taking into 
consideration those with terminations pr^piBncy along the way* 

If you look at those statistics, and go underneath them, you will 
find it pn^l>ably is high* Certainly because of housing, becauw of 
the lack of continuity of following through* We don't have nurses 
that visit all the homes. 

We did in the 1920^8 in New York City. There was a visit to your 
home evei^ time you had a baby. You had milk delivered, but we 
don't today. 

Mr. Rowland. Of those that go to term, what type of family 
planning is given to these teenage mothers? 

Dr. O'Hare. In many programs, if they are enrolled in a pro- 
gram, if they have sought early prenatal care, many of the pro- 
grams in New York State have special counseling efforts, not only 
vocational, but rehabilitative plans for afterward. 

There are high risk areas where the family planning counselor is 
at the bedside asking the mothers where are you planning to take 
your baby, do you have an appointment for the fourth week, and 
what type of contraception are you planning to use. 

This is translated to the people within the hospital and then a 
follow-up appointment is set at 4 to 6 weeks after delivery. 

Tliere is an effort and in the programs where there is an effort, 
we certainly see a decrease in repeaters. 

Mr. Rowland You feel the pn^rrams are effective? 

Dr. O'Hare. Yes. There are many other pn^^rams. There has 
been a program funded in which we are training community lead- 
ers, church people, parents, teaching them communication skills 
and asking them to run workshops within their communities and 
teaching them about discussing family planning, sexual reproduc- 
tion with their children. 

We feel if we can start this early enough and have a feeling in 
the community where people can go and ask questions— it is dis- 
turbing to find out the lack of knowledge if you talk about the 
teenagers. 

There are two groupi, those who know well what is going to go 
on and those who don t. Sometimes the lack of knowing where you 
will be in 10 years, knowing that at the end of the rcmd it doesn't 
look much brighter, having a child of your own to this teenager is 
something important. 
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Mr. Rowland. Do you have any thought about teenage pr^nan- 
cies and what might be done to reduce the number, Ms. McMur- 
ray? 

Ms. McMuRRAY. As I indicated in the testimony, if you are going 
to start at adolescence, that is too late. I have been very much con- 
cerned about the way our public education system operates. Young 
girls, particularly poor girls, are trapped into motherhood from ele- 
mentary school on. 

Those of us who have worked in the schools have discovered they 
think if you ^t sick or are pregnant, it is all right to drop out of 
school. Young girls need information on how women can have op- 
tions and to make that concrete by making the opportunities avail- 
able. 

I don't think there are any easy answers in a free society. 

Dr. O'Hare. I think we need some role models. The role models 
we have, we read the newspapers every day and watch television 
and look at what happens in the world. I think we need better role 
models than we have had over thepist decade. 

Mr. Rowland. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Congressman Morrison. 

Mr. Morrison. I would like to thank all the panelists for what I 
think has been very effective and dramatic tratimony. 

In Washirigton tn^e days there is much too much of a tendency 
to say that we can't afford the social expenditures that we are al- 
ready making. I think your testimony says dramatically that we 
can't afford not to solve these problems, that the a^ts of ignoring 
them is so much higher. 

Along that line. Dr. O'Hare, you spoke about dramatic cost sav- 
ings, in fact, that are really available by prevention strategies. 

I wonder if you could give us any guidance on how to enlist the 
different elements of the service systems in working toward those 
cost savings. 

One of the things that wcurs to me in listening to your testimo- 
ny is that there are different elements or different institutions 
that, perhaps to use the wrong word, profit from the expenditures. 
Crisis care occurs in hospitals, preventive care occurs in clinics, 
and there are different elements and different driving forces. 

Are there any ways that we can get at the problem to try to 
make the cost saving everybody's business? 

Dr. O'Hare One of them is to look at what we are funding and 
what we are funding without asking many questions. That is the 
first place I suggest starting, perhaps to look at funding adequately 
ambulatory care. 

Instead of having fiscal eligibility for each program. I suggest we 
implement one that is more realistic. I think ambulatory care 
should fit into an overall f)attern to tertiary care. 

Isolating small units sometimes leads to care that is not neces- 
sary, where if it is part of a satellite area, so that we don't repeat 
tests. In the MIC program here, when we register a patient for pre- 
natal care, that first visit they register at the hospital that they 
are going to deliver at. 

They know that hospital, if there are antinatal complications, 
they have a copy of the patient record there. You don*t need to du- 
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plicate the teslto, thereby making that a I&b expensive hoBpitaliza- 
tion. 

They are aware of the patient's needs airily* That kind of a 
networking system. I don^t think we should pay for any prenatal 
care where the phjr^dan in charge doesn^t s^, yes, I am eoing to 
take care of you from the time ycm ocme in to 6 weeks after you 
delivery to insure that your infiemt is being taken care 

1 thmk tl^se types of steps OOTtainly could be outlii^ and I 
think handicaroea diildren's care, certainly, needs to have a terti- 
ary cmt&r, at least, looking at it and loc^king at the quality of c»re. 

I think one of the ^est moves ever made in the Umted states vfBs 
that of omgenital heart disrase. Our regiimal ocmgenital heart dis- 
ease prMrams started in crii^led chilcunen^s programs aonora the 
Unitra States. 

Th^ are models that work. This is what we expect the outcome 
to be, and they monitored the lM)spitals. The hosfntals that had 



someone would say unless you improve on your pwfonnance this is 
not going to be acceptable or paid fm. 

Solthink we have many avenues to approach this system in a 
more meaningful way. 

Mr. M(»BisoN. Ms. McMurray, one of the claims made in rmist* 
ance to Federal fimding ami oth^ funding for appropriate rodal 
welfare pn^rams is a charge somehow that tte sooal welfare 
^stem has crated the prdblmn that we are looking at the systmi 
that is the problem ratmr than a ^^stem trying to solve the prd^ 
lem. 

It is certainly the case that we have a much bigger social welfare 
budget and social welfare system measured in any terms now tiian 
we ever had before. Yet, we seem to be falling further and further 
behind. 

Could you give us any perspective cm what the changes are out 
there in the world that are most important that we have to under- 
stand in order to explain why it is that our social expenditures are 
so much higher than they have been historicall}^ 

Ms. McMuERAY. I think it is commuted upon frequently now: 
the rising number of families headed by women rraring their chil* 
dren alone. The fact that women earn less usually than men^ about 
60 cents to a dollar, m^ns that we are burdened with caring for 
children with a very low ina>me. 

Again, there is no humane inomse support prt^pram that offoets 
the impact of these low wagra. Women on public assistance that I 
know want to work. Many of them, howei^r, started bearing their 
children when they were young. They did not complete their educa- 
tion. 

They have not b^n trained. In a place like New York, if you are 
not trained, you cannot get a job. 

So these women find themselves having to rear their children on 
public assistance. So if we are concerned at what is taking place in 
our social welfare programs today, and I believe we all have to be 
concerned about that, we roust reomiize that there is a growing 
number of women rearing their children alone. Without support 
from the fathers. 
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In minority familif^ many men camiot support their families be- 
cause in New York City, again, most minority men camiot compete 
sucessfuUy in the labor market So we find th^ families totallv 
dependent on the public aid system. That is ciunbersome and inad- 
equate. 

Chairman Miller. Congrrosman McHugh? 

Mr. McHuGH. I want to join with my colleagues in thanking you 
for your testimony. 

Ms. Block, you spoke about day care. This is one of the areas 
that has been hurt by the budget cuts. 

We have heard from many of you that the impact of budget cuts 
and the d^ree of the problem is greater in New York City than 
upstate and across the country in many instance. 

Strikingly to me as an upstate New Yorker, with respect to day 
care, you have indicated that really tiie loss of day care is much 
greater uratate percentage-wise than it is in New York Cit)r. 

I would like to ask parochially if you can tdl us why that is so. 

Ms. Block. We have a different toaditioUf unfortunatdy, in up* 
state New York, and theA tradition is more punative toward sin^^ 
parent families* In addition, it is generally less giving of local tax 
dollars. 

The one area in our State social service budget which potentially 
takes a lot of social service dollars, but is not mandated under 
State or Federal law is day care, so that^ in effect, if the local dis- 
tricts wished not to expend or wished to hold down their own ex- 
penditures, as Monroe County did, to the level that they were 
spending 2 years ago, they could do bo by simply cutting out day 
care and the State would say nothing. 

There was no policy that said that counties had to provide a cer- 
tain level of day care for the working poor or for children who are 
having children to assure that they go through high school. 

So a result of this lack of policnr and the result of the lack of 
block grant targets on child care has meant that the upstate dis- 
tricts nave been able to cut it out. Monroe County was able to cut 
$L2 million in day care support. 

They had a sizable prc«ram of income eligible day rare and now 
have nothing. They did that when they had only a $4(X),000 cut in 
title XX, and they were able to say tiiey were cutting becaum <rf 
the Federal title XX cutbacks and get away with it because the 
State had not created a requirement for day care. 

Moreover, even when new monies come into the State — for exam- 
ple, in the instance of the Federal monies that came through under 
the Emergency Jobs Act, where Congr^ had said we want you to 
spend the $13 million within it on social service tai^geted for New 
York State— we (X)uld not, after battling for months, get the State 
to target that money as Congress seemed to intend, for child care. 

We Ic^t that battle because the many strong constituencies in 
the State fight for a variety of other things, and children simply 
don't vote; so that when you end up fighting for child care, you 
cannot create as potent a constituency today &b we would like to. 

Mr. McHuGH. One of the other areas you spoke about was tr^t- 
ment of juvenile offenders. Apparently, according to your testimo- 
ny, in New York State 16jrear-olds can be locked up and, in fact, 
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Ms, Block. We have 3,(KK) in our State. They always have been. 
Four States do this. 

When we adofMted a harsh law— the juvenile offender law— we 
became very, veryharsh indeed. 

Mr. McmJGH. This is an area where vou suggested some change 
in the Federal law. There is a law which prohibits youthful ofTend- 
ers— what is the term in the law? 

Ms. Block. It is the co-mingling of juveniles with adults in 
prison, but because we define juvenil^ as only to 16, it doesn't help 
us much here in New York State. 

Mr. McHuGH. So the Federal law should be changed to specify 
the age, not the category? 

Ms. BijOCK. Age, as well as category. If they said age, yes, we 
would be affected, and it would mean that we would have to have a 
juvenile system that affected people up to 18. 

Emotionally* most of th^e people are juvenile. 

Mr. McHucH. On the WIC program, which you indicated, I>r. 
O'Hare, is a very important and cost-effective orogram, and one 
which the administration has tried to cut back on, we, in our 
House appropriations bill, which has now passed the House, have 
attempted to set the level of funding to maintain current services, 
including the jote bill monev which is available In 1983. That has 
to be worked out with the Senate i the administration is auar* 
reling with us, so it is not firm and tmal yet, but I think that tnere 
is a real bipartisan commitment on the House side, at least, to try 
to maintain current services and participation. 

Chairman Muxer. Congre^ is slowly coming to the understand- 
ing that pregnancies don t have fiscal years. We've come to under- 
stand that people don't just get pregnant 9 months before October 

Dr. O'Hare. They don't stop it. 

Chairman Miller. If we keep this un, maybe people will change 
their habits. 

Dr. O'Hare. I am concerned about the jote bill money. I would 
like to share with you my concern. 

The jobs bill money was given to the Stat^ in perhafM— it was 
needed, but in such a manner that it mak^ it difficult if you are 
going to continue the level of funding at the level at which you are 
serving people when you start the new budget. 

I say that because that money was given to the States maybe 5 
months before the end of the fiscal year, but not given to the pro- 
viders until much later and some of the providers nave been reluc- 
tant to accept that because it meant so far you couldn't carry it 
over and there would not be this level of service in the following 
year, which does nothing except confuse the people who are using 
these services even more. 

Why am I suddenly on it, then off it, then on it. They have 
enough things to worry about besides WIC, housing, health care on 
or off. 

It is very important, and I urge you, if you have an opportunity, 
that whatever level you decide, carryover money should be permit- 
ted and not just base it on numbers that people like to stop there. 

I also urge you to put through the increased maternal and child 
health appropriation while you are at it. 
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Chairman Miller. What do we look like, Santa CIau8? 
Dr, O'Hare. I hope so. 

Chairman Mill£R. I think Congresswoman B<^g8 wants to say 
something, since the child care amendment to the jol» bill was 
hers. She will tell you what was intended. 

Mrs. BcxK^. The big problem with the original jobs bill was that 
it didn't seem to contain anything for women and children, but we 
were able to amend the bill in order to make certain that social 
services were included. 

So we were unfortunately late in the calendar year and in the 
fiscal year in being able to pass an emergency bill. Of course, that 
is why the funds are a>ming so late to the lo<^ areas. 

I would hope that we would be able — Mr. McHugh and I are both 
on the Appropriations Committee — to make certain that any 
carryover funds can, indeed, be used. 

Also, that they will not be counted against your appropriation 
for next year. 

Dr. O'Hare. Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much for all of your testi- 
mony. 

If I could just ask you, What percentage of the eligible children 
within New York are not bein^ served by one or more programs? 

Dr. 0'Har£. We would all give a gue». None of us have exact 
numbers, and that is why we are very careful. 

The only numbers we have are the programs that do mandate 
some number counting. If you look at CfHAP, you get one number. 

Chairman Miller. Could you give this committee the numbers 
for the programs where counting is done? 

Dr. O Hare. I did in some of my testimony- 
Chairman Miller. Obviously, WIC is one where there seems to 
be eligibility data available for most States, because many of the 
eligible have signed up even though they are not being served. 

I think that would be very helpful to us, We should be equally 
concerned for thrae individuals and famili^ that are not being 
served by federally mandated pn^rams. 

Also, I think it would be very helpful, since we did make this site 
visit last night, if the committee could be told exactly what the 
rules and regulations are that require us to engage in the kind of 
financial gimmickry that Congresswoman Mikulski outlined. 

According to testimony, we are talkii^ about using up almost 10 
years of housing allowance for these families in 1 year. We would 
like to, again, see where the responsibility lies for that decision. 

Already this morning we've seen the value of this committee 
having members from different committees. You have raised for 
Congressman McHugh and Congresswoman Boggs many issues to 
take back to the Appropriations Committee. The maternal and 
child health issues you raise touch the Commerce Committee. The 
questions of who is in lockup facilities will obviously ^uch the 
members of the Judiciary Committee as well as members of the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Thank you very much. 

We will now hear panel No. 1 would appreciate it if Mrs. Car- 
linle. the chair of the Maine Juvenile Justice Advisory Board, 
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would join this panel. We will take a 5-minute break here to give 
the committee a chance to stretch. 
[Recess.] 

Chairman Miller. The committee will come back to order. 
Please take your seats. 

The next panel we will h^r from will deal with families, chil- 
dren, and youth in crisis. 

I would Hrst of all like to welcome members of this i^el. Again, 
your statements will be pla<^ in the record in their entirety. The 
extent to which you can summarize them and keep your state- 
ments to 10 minutes would be deeply appreciated by the a>mmit- 
tee. 

We will start with Kathy Goldman. Please identify yourselvra for 
the reporter. We will hold our questions until the panel is finished. 
Thank you very much. 

STATEMENT OF KATHY GOLDMAN, DIRECTOR, COMMUNITY 
FOOD RESOURCE CENTER, NEW YORK CITY 

Ms. Goldman. My name is Kathy Groldman* I am director of the 
Community Food Resource Center in New York City, which is a 
small advocacy organization that concentrates on hunger issues in 
New York City. We have been asked to provide some data and in- 
sight into a specific aspect of the current economic and social crisis; 
the issue of hunger. 

In discussing this testimony with my colleagues who I work with, 
the staff of the Food and Hunger Hotline and others, we boiled it 
down to two main points* Hunger in New York City has reached 
crisis proportions for two basic reasons. One is the failure of Feder- 
al food and other assistance pn^rams to reach the number of 
people in need, and, two, the failure of Federal and/or local pro- 
grams to provide adequate benefits even for them people who are 
receiving them. 

I would like to give a couple of specific examples. The WIG pro- 
gram, a program to provide supplemental nutrition for women, in- 
fanta, and children, while it is true it is reaching a lot of people, 
just the concept of pregnant women being on a waiting list is so 
ridiculous, the fact is that we are reaching 115,000 of the approxi- 
mately 300,000 people eligible in New York City. It is ludicrous to 
say that pregnant women should be on a waiting list or infants. If 
they do not receive the proper nutrition, the damage that will be 
done in the first 2 yealh& is irreversible. How can they be on a wait- 
ing list? It is absolutety^nconscionable that this exists, even 
though we say that is betted than m^t of the pn^rams in terms of 
who they reach. 

If I may comment at this point, Congr^man McHugh men- 
tioned that there is considerable effort on the part of Congr^, 
which we welcome and applaud to try to keep this program at the 
level that it is, but the fact is that the USDA, which runs the pro- 
gram, is busy proposing regulations which we just saw last week 
which are going to really undermine what Congress wants to do, 
and essentially is setting up a situation where those Stat^ which 
have not used WIC as well as other Stat^ are going to be receiving 
more funding, so for example this looks good for California, but 
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New York will lose money, about $20 million is our estimate* so it 
is great for California, miseraWe for New York, and in the long 
run the money that used to be relocated, if there was money that 
was not used and it was returnid it was reallocated to States in 
some equitable fashion. Now the liroposal is that it would be reallo- 
cated again to those Stetes to try «a achieve equity. 

The idea is that it should be an eMjtlement program and any 
people who are eligible based on incomemnd nutritional need, any 

E regnant women, any women who are brdi^ feeding who need the 
elp should get the help wherever they live, it is irrelevant, and 
not start pitting up against each other. Thislis the kind of way that 
USDA very often through regulation goes around the will of Con- 
gress. 

The ifsue of food stamps, which is the basic prmram in addition 
to welfare that is available to the mcuonty of pK>pie — it is estimat- 
ed that we have lost 750,000 people who have had their benefits re- 
duced in this city, and 50,000 households who have been receiving 
food stamp benefits prior to the Reagan administration cuts, that is 
half the number of tamilies who are cut off the program. There are 
families who are not alsr> receiving public assistance. And a^ain, I 
will tell you, in all honesty, when I was preparing the testimony 
for this hearing, it sounds ridiculous b^use I wrote half the 
things I was looking at again and I looked again at figures from 
the East Harlem Interfaith Council, which is a group of churches 
and agencies— you start looking at these figure and for some 
reason it began to hit, the kind of auctions that Congresswoman 
Mikulski was asking, there is something so wrong that when you 
start talking about fixing it a little bit or putting it back to the 
level that it was before the administration cut it even further, but 
that level was no good either. 

The fact is that the m^ority of people who have every possible 
income support, who cannot find work and who have every pMsible 
income support, the most that they could oossibly put tether if 
they got everything is somewhere between $7,000 and $8,000 annu- 
ally. You cannot— for a family of four— you cannot live in this city 
on $9,000 a year, and the fact is that even if you could for 1 year, 
what I ffuess I am trying to get at is if you could make it for a 
month on the food stamp allocation or for a month or two or a 
year, it is not that that year is over and something better is going 
to happen. It is just going to get worse. There is just no hope for so 
many hundreds of thousands of people in this city, not a few, hun- 
dreds of thousands of people who are faced with this kind of hope- 
less situation, and you cannot pMsibly purchase on a regular basis 
nutritional meals for a family of four in this city on an income of 
under $9,000. It is impossible. 

And the result is that you know, in thinking about it and talking 
to people about it, ye&, we have wonderful churches and agencies 
that have responded to this need. We now have 54 soup kitchens, 
large ones that are functioning in New York City that are regis- 
tered with the Food and Hunger Hotline and other places they can 
send people. We have over 100 emergency food pantries where 
>eople have to go when they complet.ely run out ol food, and that 
happens very often to families. They just do not have enough to 
ast them. It is not even our agencies that really nake the differ- 
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enoe. The difference ^ m«te fay peck's fomilies^ fiiemb, n^i- 
bors, people that are not willii^ to see other starve to dmL 

Attnrhed to my testimony are a few pages fimn the Intrafiaith 
report which I rdfinr to becaiue it b so d^^mtatiiig and so wBU-dop- 
umented— when they say— this is a dbtotifm wheSe th^ docun^t 
the people who actually show up stanepia^ not tiujse paqde who 
i»ver gBi tbeT9. We are talidng abmit those pei^ wha oome to a 
church because they have run out of food, who come to an agntcy 
because they have niching UiL When rasd that 28.7 pemt~I 
must fi»y that tl^ used to keep ^ures <m evenf fa o jy that canra in, 
but they stoiqwd seefang figures an individiub, tm pelade. 
They cmly now keep fwures cm families, fiuniltes ttmt are cmning to 
them in desperaticm. And the social wvkmr sits ttone ami saw did 
you eat yesterday or the day before m the dav beftm that? And 
scmie perale will say no, I had something to mink \mt mrthii^ to 
eat, and 23 J percent ci pooph mt Bt that &sk ami ttlmit that th^ 
b^^ or 8ta^ in tl» prevmtie numth. 

What are we cmning to with this kii^ oi situaticm? I mid up feel* 
ing that for me to say to ymi, put hatk tl^ food stamps to whae 
they were or that 40,(XM) diiidrmi wmis dn^qped mit m thB wdnocl 
n^als program, are no Im^mr el^;ilte Sen* frae meab in New York 
City, that is more pec^le than you have in a kit oC citto in this 
country, and I start thinking of all d^theee thin^ that I am raying 
to you, from my point of view, I vmiA a MK mmle gc^ng oR^ and 
if you used just the money fnm (me of them yw cmiU im^ably 
solve a lot of thme pn4>Iem8. 1 sudcteniy foumi n^^self overwhelmed 
with the entire situat^n, and I rralise I am miroosed to be rela* 
tively dispassionate ami give you a bunch of figures, Iwt I just 
cannot do it, 

I will close and say again I have 1<H8 of figum and I know all 
the data, but I rmlly feet that the, only reason that we do not have 
pec^ie literally starving in the Greets of New Ymic » because of 
their own family, frieims, and neighbors and the few agencies and 
churches that can manage to ^ve help. But we have poor people 
helping poorer people, and it is tl^ only reason you have people 
stayin|r alive here. 

Chairman MiixsR. Thank you. 

(Prepared statement of Kathy Goldman follows:] 

Prkparisd Statkmsnt dp Kathy Goldman, Dirbctos, Community Food Rsbouscb 

Canrm, Inc. 

My namif i» Kathy Ckildman, and I am the Director the Cmnmunity Food Re* 
source reenter in New York City. We have been aaked to provicte aofoe data and in- 
sight into a epectflc aspect of the current eoooomtc and eocial crteis— the issw ijS 
hunger. In discussing this t^innmy with i^y oidtoiguea, the staff isi the Food and 
Hunger Hotline and others, we boiled it down to this: 

Hunger in New York City has rei^l^ cr^ls pit^KHrtiras for two ba^ re^oiw: (II 
the failure of fec^ral food and other m^ance trnMrantf to r^di tte number of 
people in need and (2^ the failure of federal and/ or local pragrasm to provide ai^ 
quate benefits tv those who are reacts. 

Some specitic examples of ihs first problem— not reaching ^KHigh pec^ite. WIC m 
rtuppiwrd to provide nutrttHmal suppTemeots to p^esntant w(»mn aira women who 
are breastfeeding, and to children up to 5 years oU. We estimate th^ about ^)Q,0OO 
are eligible--and about V*i are being rrached. We have pr^^iant women on waiting 
lists to receive nouriehii^ food. We nave aiwmic baNes waiting. The danu^ b done 
before they are iver reached by these program benefita, (fespite the proven vnlw of 
Wl(* tn terms of previ^ntion. Even if the government wants to disregard the human 
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efen^nt, frcm a luridly cott-effec Uv e nmni of view, imivying nutiitkms food to 
preffnant wmimi, infants and ymms cfaiMrra will preimt semre iKrain damage^ re- 
taraatkRi and c^lW conaaqim^es which will require co^ly medical tare decwitea. 

Fcxid ^amps^-it is erthm^ Hmt since 1^1 food stamp bracts for 160JDOO 
peofAe tmve been reduced. In the past two yean imlf the hoaartwto twi m piddic 
aas^tanoe who wme receiving food wUmm imve bera droi^ied ftmn the {mtgram. 
That ia 60,000 tuHoehf^ m> hmgrar reorivuyf od ^amp benmta. 

Child care— arte' to cuts irapoaad the Reagan Adminteiratim. <toy care centals 
were permittea to s^rve up to 5 BMSkls c^ily to cfaihtreo in thekr care, uiMler atrkt 
rules about tl^ number ci nours between smde. 

The n^b w^e hrenkfost., Iw^h, dfamor ai^i a BMnmfatg al^mtom w 
supptenrat This hm bom cn^ to two Bieala ami oi^ sttdL diihbra 8 to 6 ynrs old 
receive tefis nmirtafaiTOnt In aiUitfon« in many Ctfea kildm staff b oil teas 
fresh food can be praared. Anc^te- aped the CMU Gsre Food Program that ta 
rarelv m^tmied is ine afteroocm mmls pst^ram thi^ pvovUed a eu^ msd dimm' 
for the chifairen iq» to 18 mi ntm m availmte mily to thorn below 12 j^mns (dd. 
Hfamy programs have dwmthiimd it aitogstba' bacwoe fhcf caanfft foad scRne of 
the youi^tm and od ostium. Ts en^er s in hoommk Mpn*, dn^cmt ami other 
educatlmal and recreatifmal pronami are dmied imecfed mnuMiBmit 

School n»ab — we in New Yiak City have siKfa a raaastve program— neariy 
500,000 eat lui^ ami 100,000 torak£ait-*th^ many assume we an raachh^ every- 
oim. ^Mi in reality t^ €i thotoa^ more are e%9Ue ami imd these meab. m 
1982, 40,000 chiMren were dnqqied from frw meab in the pi u g i m u doe to the ef- 
fects of new regulatkm. Tlie cmly re^m thb ia mxh a k»w figure is becm»e cS a 
massive outrewh effort ccmducted 1^ advocstes^ the inddic csn^oyee union (Local 
372, IKstrkt Ooui^ 37, AF!K3iiE) and the Board of Bdmaiticm. &nilarfy, the 
^nuner Meab Program, that much maljgiwl program tl^ imiv&te cruckl nutri- 
tion to children wring the ramtJa tl^ echoed » ckeed recid»e 200,000 chihfaw 
cmly because we outnnarted the new »^ftgMl^tMMi« and do fit**^"" cmtreach. 

With all th^ the program cmlv reactoe <me third those el^^d& While thai 
Imrii^ ffi not oo n ceme d spedfkally with the ^terty, we belteve tw familiaa are 
affeclM by the fact that the eetiaiated 800,000 ^miv peraons Uving below (many 
far below) the powty tewl, leas tlmn 50,000 receive me Im^ita ^rf* Nutritkm Pro- 
grans for the ekterly. We think these fframptw show dearly that there are hun- 
dreds of thousamb of fomiltes and individusb in New Y<Mii City who are riig^ 
but do not receive the bemfitB di^ to Uxk of Fed^al ftmda. 

The second m^jor pant ot our tertimcmv is that evm if fomil^ ai^ individuab 
receive every poa?ibie bendSt at all the Fewral food aaiManoe and welfare benefita, 
they cannot pombi/ live a decent life. They can hardy mrvive from day to dsy. 
This situation did not bc^ with the Re^an Admini^ratkm. It haa become worse 
in the past two yeara, lar^ numb^ of pec»te are affected, and it m nune vfaSde. 

If a family of 4 in New Yi^ City receiveo the maaimum in all jpuUic assistaRce 
aad food asastame b^^ta their mcraie wmU be below fS.OOQ. Oivra the cu^ of 
tmiU utilities, food, clothing, in this city, it is impoasiMe fm* that am<mnt of dollars 
to cover necemtlea We are talki^ abcHtt hundraib of thoiMmIs of femilies and in- 
dividuals, over 500,000 childrsn bvely »irviving in thai city. What has bera the re- 
sponse? Federal cutbacks and regulatioiK have maife it wme. Local administrative 
rules and attitudes have fortter n^erfaated the probtera. 

Only famiiv, frienib, i^tghbcm and communities have prevented massive hiHne- 
iessness and starvation. Family are taking in c^her families, ev^ in puUic Imis- 
ing. When, as frequently hamiens, pec^de are rat off fnmi food stamps arti/or wel- 
fare benefiti), due to mirpoamtl aiui ^cklental bureawratic fcHxl^ups, neighbrnis and 
friends provic^ food. It is when all these resources of the poor helmng the poor are 
used up that families in deraeration call the Food and Hunger tiiHline and find 
their way to an emerarency rood pantrv or soup kitchen. Tliere are now 54 soup 
kitchens in New York City, and over 100 ^s^rgency food pantries. 

The Salvation Army expects to feed 1 millim nmls this year, double 1^ year's 
number Children's Am Society is now feeding hundreds of families at dinner pro- 
grams in respom^ to the overwhelming need. Volunteeia in churches, community 
groups and organizations work long h<Hirs because they reft^ to watch their ne^- 
bors suffer Hie report last April, 1983, by tl^ East Harlem Interfaith Ccrnimittee, a ' 
group of churches and agencies, is more thaji eloqi^ot— it is tmulbreaking and ter- 
rifying We are atti^hiw 3 pages and urge the committee numbers to (main and 
read the entire report. Ami when you read it, try to translate those numbers into 
real people. What must it mean when of the pec^le responding admit that 

they either begged or stole to provide food to their children before ihey came to that 
church'^ We have to try to unoerstand what "endemic*' and ''systemic * mean in real 
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temi. WemsM taSdssg about bmiUn who have km orno imnm mm mi i 

C^g will dim^ It k getting wmm. Thef hmm m hofB. Thmf will mm haw fate, 
a decrat lumie a te^ri faoome BudM cmi^ to kaow tbd v«i irfu 
fbod to ei^ the M dv j^^ 

th«t BiMl deqimte fttampt to 0« plM 



Hem do we nmvv film tiito iwttty to f^BiBitiiMu cu mito « dira 
lim of Che peeeto we are tnrhig to r^meent? h to (w erw hrimiug . Hem & we ad- 
dm thei^nnfiy of the bBttm 

oo WW wUraM a gwena ne u t tt«t ^nde 16 hOMm Mm tsaamSly te^ mtmn the 
dBify faidsiti^, bat wmte to cat a^da and ibmm bom dbo^ who have asthfa^ 
How do we a^VK a gDwramest BiBte 

' 8cm» of tbom togntim wiU be d^aitod in a rqKBt whkh we will mlaxiit witUn 
the QUI two wwdMTbitt bt nie ta^^ 
be » eatitfamei^ pimfli. 

a&d io med eaa be readieiL We aie coDviEmd tl»t the Qmumiifity &ii^^e»- 
tal ^Dod Ph«mi» wUdi mrnUm food lathw Una eoupm, dmU be eqaaadod 



uxkA fttnded^ to help reach that «ym f 

OiiU caie-choaU be raitorad to 
e^vl DiBgiam in 

skMiId be rated m this im«»m. School raeala— iuome eUgSbilky bv^ dmild be 
re^cmd ban) to atom aihben wooU be able to pwtk^e to free asd/OT 
ieifa»ed larioB mgraBu Abo, the deducttene wfaldi wm avatti^ to foiilbe for 
vartetts ton of hardihip--afe or other km. eorti ^ nietical «id/or eAtcBtioBal 
gypwt fa- bmdfean ie d dJMrM, etc>t riwoM be rartoiad Md takm toto cwtder- 
atam ia dBtermiiiiiv elfa^to toofsaa. 

There are ma^ ^edEte pr o bte M with mcaithb rqi^^ regoia- 
ttey ia tto Fbod ftaa^ Pkvgram wteh have many pm^ off bradSti, or bw- 
bm^ls to otheie* Howev^ It real^ b inad e ipiato to eumwet a relimi to |ire^ 
Re^an Adminbtr^ioa Itere ami be a roBMeHBeat of wb^ peopto raalb 
need to <Mnder to begto to lanrive and Owi to bogto to move to a bvd id mxmai to 
enab^ thsm to live deomtly withmit bar of touusr md I tm ^ lr iiiiiiiw 

Thb raqiiitee a c wnntitiiicnt to gie^ ^ugethat ii« do not bdbve eidete m our 
gffvOTinmt We hope that thb mmmtttae eeee as part (rf its rt^ the need to prw 
m nmdanmtal changee th^ will alt^ the ocmne ami d9bct the liw ctf the aiil* 
Uo^ 1^ pe«^ in our city and fsouatry wto Ibe wfthoat hope^ 

Fact Smsr No. a, Apbh. Eiiar HAam brmrArra WsLTAaa OoscttrrncB 

A Summary of Findings and Reoommradatkms frxm the Ccmimittee's Fifth 
Hunger Sunrey: 

TKS TYHAIfNY W WmF9aSMC% AND THK MTTH OF A CABn«0 OOCIVrV IN iSHS 

Introduction 

Tte Welfarr Committee's most recent survey of bmaslKkld food emef^mcbs in 
East Harlem shows that the acorieratkm in reouests far food experie^ed by its 
number ^emrbs in 1981 ccmtini^ thnn«h 1^ (IWbr IMfc 1981: 1,(»7; 1982: 
A recent tally shows that tte rato <^ thb accebratbn hi^ not abated durina 
the first four months of 1»83.» 

The following aie ammg the finings fnan thb stiuiy: 

Of the imilviduab wb> came to (me ot tte welfare committee ^embs ftnr food for 
their houeehi^ 26.4 percent aCSS) reputed that they permially Imi had mtthing 
to eat or drink since U)e day bdore, 4.2 percent (17) reported tlwt ttey 1^ been 
witluNit food or drink for 2 days prim- to coming. Aln»irt half of these mdividuab, 
49.7 percent (203^ reported that ttey h^ eatm no sirfki food the day tb^ came, bit 
had consun^ liqukb, while 19,6 percmt (80) had both mten ami drunk son^thing 
before oming for assi^ance. 

More than half (56 percent) ot the indivkiual bnii^K^ had cf^jed akme with the 
absence of a secure ch- dependaUe food su|^)iy (cm* a minimmty of seven days to 

' For jKirpose of the Welfare Committee's nacarcK a food em ei eij u t y evii« whm tl» fep^ 
reaentattve of a househoki comes to one of its number ogeacy §o^ mlp and ivpOTti th^ tJ^ 
hcmaehoid m in imminent dena^r or h» already nm mxt of food i»>t<t moaiy te* food 
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ton^ than thirty days. Only 10 peroral eaine to tto wcdfim oiai»Bit*ee 
dea to seek help on the ffrrt dny oT thrir food «Q»gmey. The rarai i iriwr pef^ 
orat) coped ak»ie fi^ tm to aevm (taya befim aeel^ 

Iron c^kmH^y aiCTi» ia a i»rimarv indkator of pnMn d elkkaicy bi the Art attd 
of nm* nutritkmal Halm. In aa Bran aa tte aoaAttr d rttdty h o ttaAo K b^fa wi^ 
at ^Ht mnybar was r gp oiiod to turn mofa ail finnlly diamo a ad {fob drt i e to iqr 
anemia increaied 7.4 timea bom 1980 to IMS O^id&g 2£ ^naa firoai 1S81 to 
1982^ one may m^gsetd tl^ pn^to ddidmxf fai »i ^oebnatii^ lan^m fa Bnl 
Haiiem hsmdkohb m food ^lai yi BCte a. ^a the caaea whkh araaar to our IKi 
data prohaUy repiwi^ ^y tte ^ <tf the kaA^ or aarfooe ma^Mtottoo ^ dM 
d^^iancy, thia ffncttng ia of daq> ooaoatn* 

Houaebolda wtth cfiUm to food raw^sdea wfaWi reported tfcrt tbqr had had 
to reaoit to baggtog v sto^faxg for food be^m eo^Jim to om of ttia oonimittaa* a 
8^1^ fcH- hdb abo iMiaaaed to 198S: 28.7 pmMt aa oM^wad witfa ZM parent 
to im repmtad that ttey Imi bognd; 10 pmem aa oos^md with 6 panwt to 
IMl repmtad thai they Imd stvto food «r moimfor food. Fte the fhat tfaoa itooa 
the Cmmtttee's aurv^ of hui^ bapui to 1979, a fisher reported tiwt ha had 
sold hto own hk)od to have mcmey to boy food for ha dsildrai, and two asothm re- 
ported aeUing their outer ^^inthii^ to have mcmey to Iwy food dortog tte wtelv 
months. 

The eauaes <^ ^Aese Aaawi dikm^iusM 

The expenenoe of <mr Ooouiiittoe at^geata that theae hiumn diteim»a oeeuried 
becaiw of the fidkwtog: the Re^an tfmtoistnrtion's budget and otter eoonomte 
polkriea; bi^<terni ralea ^ toflat^ ai^ uMn^qmient; govonsml^ opeg ^ icn a 
whk^ foil «- act ^piimt peofte at tl^ tocal tto flevare duntagaa wl^ asM 
in houmng for low^imam p«^. ^ 

Ui^m^bymmt ammg nwgtoalfy ridlled wcalim oonttoimi raoord high 
in New Yorli Qty. The home Wd&re grant and ri^t^ idlowaDoe, lAkh mMkm 
other kinds of »ititled inooaie are b<^ ii»toied to the Corwumw Rrioe littles, woaU 
have to be iimeaaed aubrtantially to imrkto adequately fta- the food, rent vmI olho* 
haskr bwlset itoms ti^ were daaigned over 10 yeaxa ago to cover to New York 
State.' 

The administrattcai oi Welfore under Maym* Kodi and tte Huhmd Hearorpea Ad- 
min^ration is ptxigresdv^y iMittmanted to the totm^ of fiscal saving and ae^ 
countability as the nooae of narrowed imoedures tsditeaa further »d forther 
around tlw poor. At tte Welfore Oent^, only Ccm Ed paym«ta ami lent-HBot 
hun^— are given imcnity unlaaa a hoiai^idd has bem toirMd cml l^r a f!re. 
Human ReacmrDea Adminktratkm's "dmming'* cawM^n iluaua ttokusamb ^ J^l 
fare caaOB each month ftn- procedural rmnnnn and tMi has to reop« than Mer 
because the iame peopte are itiU to need ami el^iUe. 

Hus campa^ afame remits m savings to the Oty which are e ali mat ad to be $7 
milUcm monthly S84 tmOkm annually. Our Committee ei^toialea tlttt thia 
*'chuniif^' campato also remitts to at ieemlt 150,000 New York CSty diildraa annual- 
iy living fir at toast a numth to tl» hotter and sometinm hooMdeas oonditkis de- 
scribed in our FaM ^leet No. 2 abo^. ^ 

Tte famil»» effocted these ami other ii^ustkea to the Wdfore system m 
scribed in the finding which follows are more vuli^rable and at hlgfasr nA than 
the rest sockty becaoe their mangto of mai^vendnlity to ori^ a much iw- 
rower thmi in micUIe income hotmbc^ and even than to thoae below throi be> 
cau^ of tteir re^ricted i^ye^al mol»iity with children. Becatse the aumd^ers of 
our Committee believe ttoit procedural requirements which fm^ hunger ami hme- . 
leasnw m fiscally marginal )uHtseh(ri<b with children are simidyus^^mlr timyme^ 
sented their Sheet No. 2 on hcnisrimhte cut irfT Welfare to 1982 to HRA's Oan- 
miwioner Krat^qpf tm March 7 ami ariced him to take spodRc actimm. As of thia 
date t>uese have not been forthaming. 

Our experience also mgge^ that unless specific legistotive and admmi stralive ac- 
tions ar^ taken immediately to provide for better caring for the t^edi of the most 
vulnerable amimg New York City low^inom^ hcniseholds, tte number of hungry 
and homeieas households with chikiren will continue to grow. 



'Sw The" In Human Resource Adminatratioo's Churning Caropafim" (April 1983 Tun 
Vaaey C^rdtnating Attorney for Gownment Benefits at Community Actmi Lesal ServioBS 
K'ALSi. :m Broadway. New Ycwii City. N Y 10013 To obtsin a copy, write or {^tor». (212) 4S1- 
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The purptme of this fact 9h£fi 

Tte purpose of this Sheet is to provide a suminfury of the fmdings from our 
Committae^s study of Fbod E^ei|^cies in 1^ in East Hariein hmiaeholds with 
childrm and to build public suj>port for the following reoraniMndations which relate 
to legislative and »iminktrative change at three levels o£ fovenuront and in the 
private sector. 

Legislative action to incr^se Federal upending for Food Stamps, Welfore and 
housing and yim for marginally skilled woraers am their fomiiies natkmally. 

Leaiuative action to incr^ue the basic Welfore grant aiul fonding for bousing and 
jobs for maiginally skilled woiters and tMr fomiBes in New Ymt^ate. 

Adminirtrative actimi by tte Koch ftdministration and HBA to tmt all Wdfore 
case dorings in New York City that are aot for rmma of financial ineligibility as 
BUspensicHis in which, if persons recontact to rsNapply within a specified period of 
tin», aid would go hmek to the date of the dosing am be effective from tm date of 
tl^ re^pplteation. 

Chairman Miu^. Has J^m Adnopra arrived yet? Apimrently 
people are having transportation problems today. 
Stella Horton? 

STATEMENT OF STELLA HORTON, DIREC7FOR, ALTERNATIVE 
SCHOOL, NEW JERSEY JUVENILE R^OURCE CENTER 

Ms. Horton. I really can speak without the use of a mike, but I 
will take advantage today. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the select rommittee addr^ing 
children, youth, and families, thank you for providing me wiUi the 
opportunity to sp^Uc to you today. My name is Stella Horton and I 
am currently the princiiml of a private school in Camden, N.J., en- 
titled Juvenile Resource Center Alternative School. We address the 
needs of youth who have frequently had prolonged and serious con- 
flict with the juvenile justice system and have been classified in 
many instances by child study teams of certain districts as socially 
maladjusted. 

I would like for you^ consider for a moment the following: 
crime, pollution, poverty, drugs, health, housing, hunger, the youth 
or the aged. What will take precedence? Of course of those items 
cited, it would be difficult to draw up a list of priorities. However, 
the public, particularly in Camden City, and in many other urban 
districts across the Nation, perceives an alarming need to addr^ 
and respond to the needs of vouth, and f^rticularly those youth 
who are involved in the juvenile justice system. 

There are mixed feelings and many emotions and attitudes of 
various communities, agencies, and the juvenile justice system 
about youth who exhibit criminal behaviors. What do you do with 
a youtn under the age of 18 who has committed a crime? On the 
one hand there is the outcry, punish, to those of course who 
serve it. Often this punishment is in the form of incarceration . 
the serious youthful offender. 

We all understand that incarceration is quite expensive and in 
some instances must be done, but what about that percentage of 
youth who need not be incarcerated? After 80 years of attempting 
to put the inter^ts of iuvenile offenders flrst, a number of legisla- 
tures and courts have oegun to place grater emphasis on protect- 
ing the public from violent young offenders and on imposing adult 
punishment on thc^ ^ilty of serious crimes. There is a feeling 
that serious Juvenile crime has been increasing and that something 
has to be done about it. Statistics compiled by the Federal Bureau 
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of Inv^igation show that during 1979 alone there were more than 
2.1 million arrrats of iuvenilra under the age of 18, and this consti- 
tuted approximately zSLS percent of all the arrests reported to law 
enforcement agencies. Juveniles ai^unted for almost 40 percent of 
arrests for the eight most serious crimes, and I am talking about 
crimes that include murder, rape, larceny, and arson. Within this 
category, young people who are under the age of 18 and who were 
arrested constituted 31.5 percent of all rdbberies, 15.5 percent of all 
aamivated assaults, and 9.3 percent of all murders. 

The common denominator as cited by the National Council on 
Crime is this: As a nation, we have grown ino'easingly fearful of 
youth crime and too frequratly we see the sdution to the problem 
of crime in locking up more and more jrouth. However, there is an 
ambivalence, and the ambivalence toward youthful offenders has 
really been stated by Leah Taylor in 1980 when she wrote an arti* 
cle for the Juvenile and Familv Court Journal. I would like to give 
a brief quote from Mrs. Taylor s comments. 

On the one hand, interest groups promos rehid>ilitation effbrts as the panacea for 
all deviants. On the other, hand fKinishment promc^rs ^vocate harsh ^natttes as 
the superlative deterrent to juvenile crin^. And then ^ course uncerlying the 
debate on rehabilitation versus harsher penalties rests the uncomfortable pr^mse 
that nothing works in juvenile (felinquency prevention. 

It is not to be overlooked that a large perrentage of convicted 
youth are best and most inexpensively served by community-based 
units of the juvenile justice ^^tem* and this is what I woula like to 
speak to for a few moments. There is an oxganization, the Juvenile 
Resource Center, Inc., better known as JRC, that serves as an alter- 
native to incarceration for youthful offenders in Camden County, 
N.J. For the past 4 years, this agency has provided troubled youth 
with a variety of psychosocial rehabilitative services to help them 
maintain themselves successfully in the a)mmunity. Some of th^ 
services are prevocational, some emphasize emplovment and train- 
ing, and we have a wide range of eaucational and counseling serv- 
ices which include adult basic education, G.E.D. or the high school 
equivalency preparation, leamii^ disability remediation, individual 
group and family counseling. There are also programs aimed at 
providing youth with the acquisition of independent living skills 
and also which provide a variety of recreation and socialization ac- 
tivities. 

All of these services, every servi<^ has been designed to meet the 
total needs of the youth, and these services are provided in a non* 
threatening, supportive environment. We have a counseling compo- 
nent, as I stated, coupled with the educational component, and we 
address education nontraditionallv, berause frequently school has 
become a setting that is unhealtny for children and other living 
beingH, and that is not to indict the public school system, either. 1 
am a product. 

The counseling component emphasizes family counseling as a 
core part of our curriculum. Youth who are enrolled in the pro- 
gram are counseled daily in group® as well as on an individual 
basis, and if there is a need to bring the mother, to bring the 
father, to bring the brothers and sisters, to bring members of the 
extended family into the counseling component, we will do that, 
too. 
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Our experiences over the past 4 years, and we have been operat* 
ing for the past 6 years, but specifically addressing the needs of the 
juvenile offender for the past 4 years — we have determined that 
many youth may be maintained in the community with the proper 
community support system. Approximately 80 percent of our cli- 
ents obtain private employment in the private sector of business^ 
in Camden County. Approximately 70 percent of our youth receive 
G.E.D/S or the high school equivalency diploma. Fifty^five percent 
of our youth are what we call reintegrated to traditional schools or 
vocational schools or in many instances they go on to higher educa- 
tion, colleges and community coU^pes. 

We have a recidivism rate that is very low. Less than 20 percent 
of our youth are reincarcerated. That statistic stands up to the na- 
tional average, where the national average has a recidivism rate of 
approximately 50 percent. 

Much of our ai^ncy's suoess without a doubt is contributed or 
attributed to dedicated staff, who believe and know that the majori- 
ty of young people labeled delinquents can grow and develop into 
productive citizens. 

In an effort to combat the ever growing and projected cutbacks 
a« evidenced by the Reagan administration, our youth-oriented pro- 
gram, JRC, has recently developed businesses in which our ^outh 
are employed. One is a sandwich busing located in the city of 
Camden called "The Lunch Box." The other business is a pi^ria, 
''Little Bo Pizza." And we recently opened our Imkery entitled 
"Granny's Goodies Bakery." We just purchased an 18-acre farm in 
which we have youth involved in horticulture. Many times these 
are men referred to as "city slickers" Init on the farm they learn 
new ways of coping, new socialization skills, and even more impor- 
tantly, new survival skills. 

I also in summary have a few suggestions to offer to anyone who 
is placed in the decisionmaking position as >^u members are. One, 
I suggest that there be development of Cabinet-level departments 
to implement service plans for nigh-risk youth. Second, support co- 
ordinated efforts with financial incentives for thme agencies and 
departments working together. Third, mandate cooperative efforts 
by withholding funos from those agencies and deimrtments who 
refuse cooperative efforts. Fourth, support the development of pri- 
vate enterprise to support serviw agencies. Support the merger of 
county agencies to create multiservice models. There should be no 
new juvenile beds until community alternatives are fully explored. 

I have a few additional suggestions that accompany my testimo- 
ny, but I am going to stop here and say thank you for providing me 
with the opportunity to speak to you today. 

In closure. Juvenile Rraource Center is also one of four prc^ams 
funded by the Otfice of Juvenile Justice Delinquency Prevention 
under Project New Pride. I thank you. 

(Prepared statement of Stella J. Horton follows:] 

f»RF.PABKf) StaTKMENT OF 9fTVUJ^ J HOHTON. JUVEVfLK HESOimrK C^NTKR, C'AMDEN. 

N.J. 

Thank vou fur providing me with the opportunity to speak before you today 
Mr Chairman. cocHider. for a moment, the following Crime, Pollution. Poverty, 
Drugs. Health or Housmg, the Youth or the Aged. What will take precedent? 
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or course, of those dtad, the imblic, particularly in Camden Cit^^ and in c^Jm* 
Urban districts, praoavw an alarming med to »blrBti and respond to tl^ increaw 

in juv€«iile crin^. 

There are mixed feeling* and attitudee by oommunitm* agencm* and the Juftioe 
system about y<mth who exhibit criminal behai^ma. On the hand, there is the 
outcry, 'Tuniflhn»nt'\ to tboae who deaerve it (Mm this puniihmmit is in the form 
of incarceration for tto aerioos ymithful (rffon^. Incaroeratl<m is wgrnmive amlt in 
some tnstancea, must be done for that small percentage erf youth who must be jailed 
after conviction. 

After 80 years €t attempting to put tlM intereMi cS juvenile offin^a first, a 
number legislatures and oourts have begun to plaee greater emphasis on p^ltec^ 
ing the public from violent ^imgfdfmim% and m imposing ''adult'' punidmttmit m 
those guilty (tf aerimis Crimea Tlwre » a foding that smous juvenile crime has 
been increasing ami that smething has to bo jh»tf about it 

^tistics compiled bg the FWbral Bureau <d Inve^^atimi show that during 1979 
ttere were more than 2.1 million arre^ cNT juvanika un^ 18, ooMtitttting 22.5 per- 
cent the arrests reported to law enteemimit agsK^ Juvrailes aoocmnted for 
ahnost 40 percent d arrssta fm- the eight most aerkms crimes. indudiDg murder, 
rape, larceny and arson. Within this catagory, voung po(^ umtor 18 were arrsM 
for 31.5 percent of all robberM; 1&5 peroent m all i^apavalad MWuUa and 9.8 ner^ 
cent of all muntera. The oonumm demffninatm-, m dted bv the N^ioaal Cmtncil on 
Crime is this: ''As a natkm. we have arown ii^rsasin^ tearfol of ymth criim ami 
we see the solution to tl» probl^ ox crime— in locking up mme ami more FputlL 
The ambivalence toward youthftil clhnAm makes pumic policy making dimcutt 
On the one hand, interest groups i»omote rehaldlitation efiforts as tlm panacea for 
all deviance, on the <^her haml, puniahnmt pnmsolm advocate hardi proaltte as 
the miperlative deterrent to iuv^ile crime. Un^riying tl» iMate tm r eh a Mlitat ion 
v8 har^r penalties rests the umxmifortable premise that''mrthii« woiIes in juve* 
nile (telinquency prevratkm." (Leah Taylor, Juvenile and Family Court Journal^ 
May, 1980) 

It can not be overlor^ml that a large percentage ctf ccmvicted youth are best and 
moBt inexpensively served by community-l»sed units of the juvraile justice lystem 
which counsel and educate youth, emidmsizing tteir participation in mi|doyment^ 
recreating and wirvival living skills. 

There is an organizaticm^ tne Juvenile Resource Center, Inc.. (JRO that aerves as 
an alternative to incarceration for youthfiU dfonders in Camden County, New 
Jersey. 

For the past four vears, the agency has provided troubled youth with a variety of 
psychosocial rehabilitative servicea to help than maintain thenwlvea suceessfully 
in the community. Some of tl^se services are pre-vocaticmal« emplOTment and train- 
ing, a wide range of educational services including Adult Basic Brf ncati cm (ABEl, 
GED preparation, leamina disability remediation, individual, group and family 
counseling; programs aimed at the fi^rquisition of independent living skillr and a va- 
riety of recreation and soc^lization progranm. All td these services are designed to 
meet the total needs of nroblem youth and are <^fored in a n<m4hreat^ing, sup- 
portive environment. We nave a counseling component coupled with our edu^tional 
component. The counseling component empharisas fomily counseling as aom part 
of the curriculum in its implementation. Youth who are trolled in the imsgram are 
counseled daily in groups, as well as on an individual bans. If family members are 
present, we consider the total setting that the youth is in. We will even have family 
members, mother, father, other brotners and sisters to come and participate in the 
family sessions. 

Our experience over the past four years indicates that many ymmgsters can be 
maintained in the community with the proper community support system. ApproEi- 
mately eighty percent (80 percent) of our clients dt>tain private employment^ seventy 
percent (70 precenti obtain G E D.'s, fifty-five percent (&6 preomt) are reintegrated 
back to traditional public schools, and less than twenty pererat (20 preeeni) return 
to institutions. Much of the agency's succ^ is attributed to a dedicated staff who 
believe that the m^ority of young people labeled ''delinquent^'' can grow and devel- 
op into productive citixens. 

In an effort to combat projected cutbacks in governmental funding for youth ori- 
ented programs, JRC hm recently developed a sandwich making business in down- 
town Camden. Tliis small business effort, called the Lunch Box, employ ten (10) 
JRC chents and anticipates making a small profit the first year. Additionally, we 
have another economic venture, Little Bo Pizza and Granny's Goodiee Bakery, that 
provide a poeitive alternative for troubled youth in Camden County via employ- 
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Thank you for attenthrely listening to mt and I requett to sutoiit to your oo^)mi^ 
toe and into th^ Congrewonal Itocord nay ftiU tnuncrii^ after editing. 

Finally, I offer the folhming sugfifesticma for indusion in any decision mairiny rel. 
ative to aerving youth and their fiuniliea en- oraununitie*. 

(1) Devek^ cabirat level (tepartnmit to implettmit service plan for high risk 
ymith. 

(2) Su|>port coordinated efforts with financial inomtivee for tho» agendee and 
partmenta working together. 

(S) Mandate cooperative effiortB by withholding funds from those agendee and de- 
partn^ts r^^oing ocxq^erative ^orla. 

(4) Support (tevelqpkment of fuivate enterprise to support »rvke ngendes. 

(5) Supixnrt merger of oounly agen<^ to create multi-servioe models. 

(6) No new juvenile beds until ccmununity attematives are ftiUy eEplored. 

(7) Use jail for dangmous r^ieat offenders. 

(8) Support successful, co^^^bctive alternatives to in^tutims, such as work re- 
lease programs. 

(9) Keep minor offenders out of jail and in less oo^y. mwe effective community 
programs. Again, with a $^,000 prioe tag and a 75 peromt failure rate for jails, it 
would not be hard to find better aJtematives. 

(10) Free up p^ioe to d&al with more ssrimis dfondeis by allowing cmnmunity 
agencies to o^ with status crfSnufers (runav^ys, oirfew violations, etcA Most 
Police Departments are forced to qiend an in<m)inate anmsnt of time chasing mmy 
teens off comers, busting parties and processing (^her minor offondem. 

Many of these minor ofmiders could be handled by community agendes. In 1979, 
only 16.5 percent of all crimes reported had an arrest nmte for that crime Police 
must have more time available for crinm protection and detection. Ihis can not 
happen with our current systent 

Chairman Miller. At this time for thepurpose of introduction of 
the next panel I realize Congr^man Fish. 

Mr. Fish. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am honored to introduce 
Miss Victoria Best who is the executive director of the Dutchess 
County, N.Y. Youth Burrau, a position she has held for some 7 
years. She is also on the board of directors of Statewide Youth Ad- 
vocacy, Inc., and also she is a member of the New York State Divi- 
sion for Youth Special Advisory Council on Runaway and Homeless 
Youth. She will focus on the problems of alcohol and drug abuse 
and offer preventive strat^es to reduce the rate of addiction 
among our American youth. 

STATEMENT OF VICTORIA BEST, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR^ 
DUTCHESS COUNTY YOUTH BOARD 

Ms. Best. Thank you very much, Congrewman Fish. I thank the 
members of the committee for asking me to sp^ik. 

I would like to begin bv first offering some remarks about the 
youth bureau system in New York State. A youth bureau in New 
York State has a broad l^islative mandate to promote the physical 
and social well being of all youth under the ajge of 21 years in its 
municip^ity of jurisdiction. Its minion is to promote, establish, 
and maintain a unified local system of youth development and de- 
linquency prevention service. Through our community develop- 
ment approach to the provision of services and srouth advocacy ef- 
forts, youth bureaus and their repesentative boards work to insure 
that appropriate resources are available to the greatest pmsible 
number of youth. 

This unique statewide system should be carefully examined by 
this C!ommittee as it considers cost-effective administrative models 
for the coordination of publicly supported prc^rams for children, 
youth, and their families. 
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The Youth Bureau in Dutchess County, N. Y. has emoyed local bi- 
partisan support of its efforts and, in 1983, $1.1 million in ^te, 
local, and private funds were dis^buted through us to community 
based youtn-serving agendra and organisations. Programs designed 
to prevent and/or treat the problem of alcohol and substance abuse 
are just one of the many efforts that we support through our limi^ 
ed grant capability. 

I have been asked to present my perspective on the prc^lem of 
alcohol and drug abuse and those pr^^tive strategies which theo- 
retically reduce the rate of addicticm amraig lulolescents. 

Briefly, between 9 and 10 percent all adolescents in any given 
rommunity in this country are substance abusws* In IXitchess 
County, a relatively affluent area in Uxe mid-HudMm Vall^ where 
scientists, dairy farmers, and construction workers live side side, 
drug and alcohol abiu^ as nmsmired by the i umbers admitt^Eid for 
some form of treatmMii, praked in the ^ly i970's, declined a bit 
between 1974 and 1978, and has been increasing slowly Imt steadily 
since then. Because adolesorace is a time for experiiimitation, ride* 
taking, and rebellion, teenagers will tiy alcohol and drugs as long 
as they remain available. But the real ccmcem should be that 10 
percent of the population who rdiy on alcohol and drugs as pana- 
c^is. 

Youth practitioners argue that the prdilrai is not rrally increas- 
ing, it is changing. Poly-drug abuse, for ^ramfde, is more common 
among teenagen today, Almhol, particularly inexpensive wine and 
beer, is the dru|; of dioice among young teenagers, and more fe- 
males are receiving treatn^t for alcohol prdtdmns than ever 
before. A higher percentage of frequent users and abusers are from 
families where one or more of its adult membere are also abtisore. 

Drug and alcohol treatment service are most Elective whrai the 
entire family is involved. Peer-«oup a>unseling is anothe;^ modali- 
ty often selected for teenagere hecause (tf its social reinforcement 
qualities. Self-help groups like Alateen and Tou^ Love, which gen- 
erally evolve from community concern provide support networks 
and information to families with common prt^lems. 

Drug and alcohol prevention strat^ies can be effective when 
substance abuse information is comHned with behavior skills de- 
velopment. Young people who lack self-esteem, confidence, and con- 
structive coping mechanisms are more likely to use drugs and alco- 
hol to escape from anxiety or any other emotional response to prob- 
lems. Therefore, pn^rams designed to reinforre a child's self-con- 
cept will have a more lasting impact than those which attempt 
only to teach the consequence of addiction. 

But drug and alcohol prevention prc^prams have not been funded 
to measure their effectiven^ over time. Organized longitudinal 
studio are essential if we hope to insUtutionalize prevention ef- 
forts of any kind in our schools and our communities. The Govern- 
ment's role in the prevention of antisocial behaviors among our 
young people must be to sul^dize formal studio of select prc^^f^ro 
designs which engage the cooperation of parents, echool officials, 
and the general community, and then Government must support 
those models which stand up to rigorous toting. Until we stabilire 
public funding of substance abuse prevention pn^rams, we will 
continue to spend vast amounts of money on law enforrement and 
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crisis services* and sacrifice at least 10 percent of our Nation's 
teenagers to the phj^cally and psycholc^cally d^tructive effects 
of alcoholism and drug addiction. 
Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Victoria H. Brat follows:] 

PlUEPARCD StATSMKNT OF VICTORIA H. BlST, DuTCHIffi CoUNTY YoUTH BUREAU. 

PDUGHKRSP^ N Y. 

A Youth Bureau in New York State hai a brood legimlativ^ mandate to promote 
the ph^cal and social well bein^ of all youth uncter the age of 21 years in its mu- 
nicipabty of juriadtction. Its miauoo is to prraiota, estabUsh and maintain a unified 
local syatem of vouth develofiment and wUnquency preventioD servioee. Through 
our community wveloimiant a^iroach to the tanc^^m of tervicei and youth ^ivoca* 
cy efforts. Youth Bureaus and their represantative Boards wmk to ensure that op- 
prrariate resources are available to the greatest possible number of youth, 

Tnifl unique statewide system should be carefully «uunined by this Committee as 
it considers cost-eflective administrative models lor the coordination of publically 
supported programs for children, ycmth & their families. 

Tlie Ycmth Bureau in Dutdiesa County, New York has enjoyed local bi-partisan 
support of its efforts and, in 1983, |M mdlion in state, local and private fiinds were 
distributed through us to community serving agencies and organusations. Programs 
designed to prevent and/OT trrat tm problem of alcohol and substance abuse are 
just one of tne many efforts that we support through our limited grant capability 

I've been asked to preset my perspective on the prc^lem of alcohol and drug 
abuse and thaw preventive sU^tegies which theoretically reduce the rate of addic- 
tion among adotesoents. 

Briefly, between 9 and 10 percent of all adolescents in any given community in 
this country are substance abusers. In Chitchess County, a relatively affluent area in 
the Mid-Hudson Valley where IBM scientists, dairy farmers and construction work- 
ers live side by side, drug and alcohol abi»e, as measured by the numbers admitted 
for some form of treatment, peaked in the early 1970's, declined a bit between 1974 
and 1978 and has been increasing slowly but (Steadily since then. Because adoles- 
cence is a time for experimentation, risk*taking and r^)ellion, teensgers will try al- 
cohol and drugs as long as tt^ remain available. But the real concern should be 
that 10% of the population who relv on alcohol and drugs as panaceas. 

Service practioners argue that tne problem isn't really increasing, it b changing. 
Pofy-'drug abuse, for example is more commcm among teenagers today. Alcohol, par- 
turularly inexpensive wine and beer is tli^ drug of choice among young teenagers 
and more females are rceiving treatment for alcohol prc^lems than ever before A 
higher percentage of frequent users and abusers are from families where one or 
more of its adult members are abuseni. 

Drug and alcohol treatment services are most effective when the entire family is 
involved Peer group counseling is another modality often selected for teenagers be- 
CBuse 01 tin social reinforcement qi>Biiti^. Self-help groups like Alateen and TouaH 
Love which generally evolve from coumrounity concern provide support networks 
and information to families with common problems. 

Drug and alcohol prevention strategies can be effective when substance abuse in- 
formation is combined with behavorial skills development. Young people who lack 
wif-esteem. confidence and constructive coping mechanisms are more likely to use 
drugs and alcohol to ewrape from anxiety or ai.y other emotional response to prob- 
lems Therefore, programs designed to reinforce a child'a self concept will have s 
more lastmg impact than thtiee which attempt only to teach the a>ni^uences of 
addiction 

But druK and alcohol prevention programs have not been funded to measure their 
effectivenes8 over time Organized longitudinal studies are essential if we hope to 
institutionalize prevention efforts of any kind in our schools and or communities 
The government s role in the prevention of anti-social behaviors among our young 
people must be to Bubaidize formal studies of select program deigns wntch engage 
the cooperation of parents, school officiais and the general community Until then, 
we will cnntmue to spend va»t amounts of money on law ^forcement and crisis 
Nervice« and sacrifice at lea8t 10^ of our nation's teenagers to the physically and 
psycholf^ically destructive effects of alcoholism and drug addiction 

Chairman Miixer. Next. Barbara Kelley, who is the Area 1 
Council Member for the Association of Junior Leases, 
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STATEMENT OF BARBARA KELLEY, AREA I PUBUC POLICY 
UAISON. THE AS^X^nON OF JUNIOR LEAGUES, INC 

Mb. Kellby. Representative Miller, members of the select com- 
mittee, I am Barbara KeU^, the inibiic poUcy liaiscm fmr araa 1 of 
the Association of Junior Lee^es. This area encompasses the 
region from Maine to New Jersey. During the past year I have 
served as the chairman of the State public af&irs committee of the 
New Jersey Junior Leagues, and for the next 2 years I will serve as 
president of the New Jersey chapter <^ the Natlcmal Oominittee for 
rreventiim of Child Abuse. I am a wife and motho- of two diildrea. 

In aikiitimi, I am nrivilegBd to serve <m the reoentiy created New 
Jersey Governor's Umunittee on OuMrea'a Services nanunii^. Its 
predecessor, the Governor's Commisskm <m Qiildren's Servkes last 
OctMier released a repent, a call to ^tion, linkii^ policy with need, 
after 3 years of study assMsing the neetb of diihlrCT in New 
Jersey. 

The Junior Leagues in New Jer^ were extremely active in ad- 
vocating for a n^hankm to imjdemaat the ooinm^Mm's findings 
so that they would not remain on the shelf. Tlie result is the new 
Committee on Childrra's Services Planning. I ai^iredate the oppor- 
tunity to appear before you on behalf <^ the Junior hea^aea, 

I would like to focus my ccmunents on the commis^'s findingB 
in New Jersey. As our Governor just stated recently, New Jersey is 
a microcosm of the Nation. The needs of New Jersey's 2 milUaii 
children are not being m^ adequately, especially thorn ai the poor, 
urban, black, and Hispanic. Hwre are clear inMpiitks in thi provi- 
sion of educational and social service to minority chiidrra. Pro- 
found societal changes have incrrased the TOed for support wrv- 
ices. These chanAra in society are reflected in part in an increase 
in the number of single-fwrent families, which jump«i frcon 14 per- 
cent of all families in New Jera^ in 1950 to % percent in 1978. 
Divorce rates have risen by nearly 500 percent in the last decade, 
and the incidence of child alnise has grown by 1,0(X) percent since 
1970, according to the New Jersey Division of Youth and Family 
Services. 

Dwindling Federal funding and growing need compels us to focus 
on delivery of service to the 4(K),0(N) children growing up in poverty 
in New Jersey. Services for children are fragmented, unc»ordinat- 
ed, and sometimes duplicative. As a result, the service system fails 
to allocate resources efficiently. We continue to rely on c(»tly insti- 
tutional care for children even though many would be better 
served in cheaper community-based pn^rranu. Another important 
factor is the grossly disproportionate rate of incarceration of black 
and Hisf^nic children. 

There are grave disparities in the current system of financing 
public education. Effective pn^rams and services for children with 
special needs are necessary regardless of where children live. Black 
children represent only 18 pen^nt of statewide student population, 
but they constitute 29 percent of all students suspentW. The very 
serious problem of underenrollment of New Jersey HisiMmic chil- 
dren—for example in Newark, as many as 80 percent of the His- 
panic school-age children may not be enrolled in school, according 
to a study by the New Jersey Department of Education. 
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In our State as in many others, current benefit levels for AFDC 
do not cover minimal survival needs, especially when the govern- 
ment has reduced funding. Regulations deny benefits to youth aged 
1» to 21 years who are attending high school, trade school, or col- 
lege 

Are we doing more to separate families or keep them intact? A 
greater commitment to funding vocational services for unemployed 
youth IS required, as New Jersey's youth jobless rate of 23 percent 
18 well above the national average of 19 percent. We also need an 
emphasis on providing child care for those children who have 
working parents. Approximately 200 day care centers exist in New 
Jersey, which roughly represents only 10 percent of the need. 

Few services exist to address drug and alcohol abuse, despite a 
sharp increase in drug and alcohol abuse among young people. A 
lack of funding for lead poisoning screening pn^rams exists, al- 
though lead poisoning is a miyor childhood diseaw problem in New 
Jei^y. Funds are available to screen only 13 percent of the 200,000 
children who are a high risk. 

This is a capsule of the report. The Junior League in area 1 are 
addressing their community needs by responding with projects, 
leadership, and financial support. To mention just a few, the 
League of Hartford, Conn., through involvement with 
GA 1 L, an alcoholic drug abuse and prevention pn^ram, sponsored 
a prominent speaker to addr^ {^rents of elementary school-age 
children concerning their own prevention of substance abuse. 

Members of the Junior League of Scarsdale, N.Y., work in the 
high schools talking about substance abuse. The Junior League of 
Berkshire County in Massachusetts provided seed money for the es- 
tablishment of a year-round child care program at the Pittsfield 
Girls (Jub which will offer all components of child care from infan- 
cy to 14 at one site. The Junior League of Orange County, N.Y., 
raised funds to assist a newly formed task force on child abuse in 
Orange County. The New Jersey State Public Affairs Committee 
has played a leadership role in a tiisk force on day care. Junior 
ieaipjes have drafted legislation, we have planned and deigned 
conferences to educate and train child care advocates. 

My own league, the Junior League of Montclair-Newark, in 1 
year provided funding for psychologists for children at a rape- 
trauma syndrome center, cut through redtape to make prosible the 
opening of a community-based home for adolescent girls, estab- 
lished a family life library as a resource in the community, provid- 
ed kitchen facilities for the families at a battered women^ shelter, 
.supported a child care center for the 11th year, having invested ap- 
proximately $50,00') over the years, and provided suppt)rt for an 
emergency-services-for-families agency in Newark. These were the 
programs just affecting children. In one year we returned $80,000 
to our community, mostly in Newark, and provided thousands of 
hours of volunteer service. 

This is a small picture of what Junior Leagues are doing. We 
also play an active role on local. State, and Federal levels studying 
the needs of children and families and then advocating for critical 
is-sues. 

I wius just at a workshop last month at Clinton Institution for 
Women, the only prison for females in New Jersey. Quite a few of 
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tl^ inmates participated in the workstm). One of the women 
looked at me and sai«i *'Do you know anything about wxual child 
abuse?'' I sakl a little bit ^ said, '1 am really concerned, my 
daughter is being abused by tl^ ui»;le ^ is living with, and I see 
« tl% sam^ thing happening that happened to me* Do wmethin^^ 
^^t tte cycle. Look where I emted up. S(Hn^>od^ has to 6t(^ it 

In turn, I implore you. Prevention m the key, We must prefect 
children, but we must take the initiatives to provicte preventive 
services to ilop aknme from occurring. CSiild abtme and i^lect am 
be prevented. Suf^rt pn^ran^ am be estaUid^ chiki care fa- 
cilities, parenting programs. Federal fUndii^ is essential* 

L^gues in all parts of the omnUy suimwt and omtinue to sup- 
port the Adoption Assistance and Chiki Welfare Act of 1980, the 
authorizatkm of the Child AlnsM Preventum and Treatmmt and 
Adoi^n Rdbrm Act ami ti^ Juvenile Justin and Delinqumcy 
Prevention Act. We are vigorously advocating for an increase in «^ 
the title XX Social Services Block Grant, and the funding for new ^ 
Medicare coverage for low*inc<mie wtmoen ami tl^ir children as- 
sumed in the recently p^ed budget resolution. Hie 42 Junior 
L^^es in area 1, will be ha|^ to anist you in providing anv re* 
swrces, programs, data, or projects. The leagues in all parts of the 
country which represent 148,000 women are there to be used as a 
resource. 1 urge you, take bold initiatives in seeking care for needy 
children, ples^ assume the leactership in advocating for prevention 
pr^rams. 

Chairman Mili^. Thank y(Hi. 

[Prepared statement of Barbara Kelly follows:] 

Prrtakkd STATBMEPn- OF Babbara Kkulky, Arka I Pusuc PoucY Liaison, Thk 

AKSOCIATfON or JUNIOB LEAGUES, luc, 

KepmeniMiv^ Miller and members o( the Select Committee, I am Barbara Kell^ 
of Montrlair, New Jersey, the public uoiky liedmn for Area I of the Aasodatiim of 
Junior Leagues, whkh encmipaaaea the repon frwn Maine to New Jerigr. Iming 
the past year, I wa» the chaimwn erf the S^xe Puldkr Affairs Gmimittee rf the New 
Jersey Junior Leagues. Dunng the next two ymrs, I will serve aa presi^t crf^ the 
New Jerwy chapter of the National Committee for the Preventiwi of ChiW Amise. 1 
also am a wife and mother of two chiWren, In addition. I am nriviteged to serve on 
the recently created New Jersey Governor's Committee on Children s Servtcea Kan- 
nmg Its predecessor, the Governor's Commii«ion on Children's Services, issued a 
report, "Linking Policy with Need/' which assessed the needs childrwi New 
Jeo«y This can to action was released lart OctiAer after three yrare study by 
the commission. The Junior Lec^rues in New Jersey stnn^ly Mvocated for a mecha- 
nism to implement the commission s flndsngs so that the report would remam 

« on the shelf For this reason. tJw New Jer^y Junior Le^es and <rther advocacy 

groups in New Jersey succsffifulty lot^ied for the eslablishnwnt of the Committee 
on children s Services F^anning. . . ,r r l i - 

! appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today on behalf of the Junior 
Lea^oies m Area 1. f would like in this time period to focus my comments cm the 

• findings of the governor's commission in New Jersey. As our governor stated recent- 

ly. New Jersey u a microcosm of the nation. 

The needs of New Jenny's two million children are not beii^ met adequately, es- 
pecially those who are poor, urban, black and Hispanic Tliere are clear inegmties 
in the provision of educational and mxiBl servw^s to minority children. Profound 

ielal changes have increased the need for support services. The chanps 
fleited m piirt in an increase in the number of siturle-parent families which jumped 
(wm 14 percent of all families in New Jersey in 1950 to X percent in llfTH. Diwrce 
rates have risen bv nearly .VK) percent in the last decade; the reported incideiKie of 
child abuse has grown by Um percent since 1970 according to the New Jersey Divi- 
sion of Ynuth and Family Services (DYFSr Dwindling federal funding and growing 
need ccimjM'lH Uh ti> Hicus on delivery of service to these 4(K),00«> children growing up 
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^pmra^in New i^trnj. The mvto lyiiem foils to alloei^ rmmmm a&emMv' 
a^Mt diiMra ore lirwiimted, oimml^^ 

We mtintta to r»U on ooitiy imlitiitfamal em for cliiUras even tbouah many 
wcmMte better mved iB to» ei^raiiw onamu^^^ 

pank di^w eteo ere ixtiaramted ftl e modi l^lm rmte tlum white chihfa^ In 
fftti™, there era grew dtapsrittoi fa 1h» mrmA Qn^nn of jBaandiw mddic edtm- 
inlfew Jenw. Time temU be ei^ality <rf Rvvrnm «d Mrvlicee to pmRila- 
ti€«swithi^ieciftlimcbrc«undto<tfw4med^ 

A psittmi of nmiMdm mclkei in tte admb w(mee^ i^Rm^ mi^ty chii- 
dnffl fa eppareiit WUIe btaA ddUrra reineorat only 18 peramtol the et^kewkfe 
ctiidem pofmktioii* Umr ooBi^^ 

18 a very eerious pro^n <^ UBtorvmndbn^ of New Jermy Hfammk childmi. For 
exampfe, m Neivark, » nwi^ ae M pment ^ tl» Hi^uik edtocri-^ chiMmi may 
EdUOTtS!^ *^ aowmfing to a study by the New Jmey Itepartmm^t rf 

In New J^<eey. as in many athmr tfatea. curmst beo^t le^ for ATOC do not 
cow ramimal survival ne«b,^ esiiacially ^iu» the fecM ran^ment has re- 
duced foiuiiu^m we mm to araarste fmniitea or fceep intact? Rsgula- 
betHrfita to youth i^dlS-Zl years wbo are stteiHling higbTdiooi. 
*^ ^® *^ Rdk^ help children team to become 

aelfmfffkient er self-miHmtii^. h gree^ erauBitmrat to fundii« vocatimal senr- 
lOBB for mmnphmd jmtth abo is required: New Jersey's yotj^hfableffl rate 28 
percent is wrif above the national averts ^ 19 pment 

In ad^fon. we need m emfdum rni metix^ tte child care Meds of those cbil- 
drm and fomilies with mn-kii^ parmta Apprnmmiefy 200 day csre centm exist 
m New Jereey— an anmint estimated to meet about ten pment of the need 

Few ^Mvices exist to acfafaess cfarug and akohol abioe denote a sharp ircrease in 
the proUem among youi^ pe^. There abo » a lack ot fon^ng for lead pmsming 
screenina pnQgraoMi Altlmwh bad potacmii^ is a ra^ chikttuiod dbease mxM&n 
ui New Jersesr. funds are avails to acrsen only IS percent of the 200,000 diildren 
who are ccmstderad to be at h^ risfc, 

Th^ m a cansute sumosary of the commisKon's findings. &milar problems exist I 
am . in the ^tes covered bv Area I The Junkn- Lesaniee in th^ area atv 
heir omununity nee^ with fmjects. bacferrfilp and financial sup- 
' ^ «o fiKHUon just a few examples oi Junior L^^ue activities: 
Tlw Junior League of Hartfonl CT is invcaved with Gate/Hartford Ehug Educa 
tion Prevention, a prpgram dfered to community groups and parents of elen^tary 
sctKoi children omceming their mke in the prsvmtiM (d aub^ance alM^e 

Tlie Junior L^:i^ of Scaredab, NY sends ^wakers into hkh scbids to Ulk 
about substaiK^ abuse. 

The Junior l^gue of Berkshire County, MA |m>vi(bd seed money for the eetab- 
fwhment of a year round child care pffx]«ram at the Pittal^ld Girk Club The pro^ 
Rram wilj prcmib child care from infancy to 14 at one site 

The Junior Le^ue of Orai^ County, NY raised fumb to assist a newly-formed 
task fr-i ^ on child abuse in OraMe County 

^ ^ ' ^Jersey State Public Affairs Committee (SPAC> piayed a le^rahip role 
if ' Force on Child Care, drafting legislation, planning and ibsigning confer- 

a to train child care advocates* 
l!^!]***'^ Leagw of Mcmcbir-Newark, my own Junior Lsague, supports a varie- 
ty of children s programs. During ti^ la^ year, it provided funding lor a peycholo- 
Rist for children at a Rape Trauma Syndroo^ Crater, cut thnn^ the red tape to 
make tt possible for a community-based heme fw adolescent girb to <^n, eatah 
Iwhed a family life library as a resource in the craununity, provicbd kitchen facili- 
ties for the families at a battered wmnen's shelter, continiml sui^mi for a child 
care center in which it has invested af^roximately $60,000 mer an Il-year period 
and pruvtded support for an En^fgencv Services for Families Aaency in Newark 
Althau^h the activities <d the Junior Leaaues attest to our belief that voluntarism 
can plav an important role in asskting cnildren aiKi their familm, we are well 
aware that ongoing government support is needed to provicfe basic services For this 
reason. Junior Leagues play an active advoc^ role at local, ^te and federal 
levels, studying the needs of children and familieB and advocating for Isgaiatitm ad 
Hremitm crttical lames 

Junior Leagues m all parts t4 the country supported the e^alrfishment the 
5?elecT Committee on Children. Youth, and Family We suiHx^ted. and continue to 
uupport. the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act of the reautlmization 
of thf Child Abuse Prevention and Tr^tment and AdofHion Reform Act, and the 
,Juv«»nili- Justice and IVIinquenry Prevention Act We are vigonHisly advocating for 
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an mcrvHM- in Iht- Tilk- XX Social Service Block Ckant and for pmaag^ of the Dc^ 
twHik Vtoli-ncf Prevention a^yPervk^ Act We also are pleased that the budget 
resolution recently pastied by Cwigress includes funds fur a new Medicaid initiative 
for low-income women and children. 

Above all. I want to stress the importance of develc^tng efTective preventKm pro- 
-ams. The importance <rf this w^ highlighted for me last month when I ccmducted 
a work-shi^p on im^titutionalixed women and their childrro at the Clintm Institution 
for Women, the only female prison in New Jersey Quite a few inmates attended 
One inmate asked if 1 knew anything about child sexual abuse. Sie told me; '1 am 
sure my daughter is being abused by her uncle— it happened to me. I see the cycle 
tJtarting again and look wlwre I am Pl^se, someone has got to stop it! This 
woman, injurvd by this pattern of abuse, was powerless to stop it S!w begged me to 
Htop it In turn, I say to ycm; prevention is the key! We must protect and safeguard 
the needv _ . . 

This committee has an awesome task. The Junior Leagues in Area i will be happy 
to aj«wi in prtjviding resources of progran^, data, projects, and to work in partner- 
ship with you The 24*^ Junior leagues throughout the United sUtes. repreMntmg 
14H.IKKI wcrnien arr willing to help you in your endeavors. I urge you to Uke bold 
initiativeii in seeking care fur needy children and to assume the leadership in advo- 
cating for prevention programs. * 

Thank you for this opportunity to appear before you today. 

Chairman Miller. Next the committee will hear from Mrs. A. L. 
Carlisle, who is the chair of the Maine Juvenile Justice Advisory 
Board 

ST' MKNT or A. L. CARLISLE, CHAIR, MAINE JUVENILE 
Jl STICE ADVISORY BOARD 

Mn*. Carusle Mr. Chairman and members of the select commit- 
tee, my name is A. L. Carlisle, and I am honored to appear before 
you today m chairman of Congressman McKeman's Task Force on 
Children, Youth, and Families. I am also a full-time wife and the 
mother of three teenaged sons. I am a volunteer serving as chair- 
man of the Maine Juvenile Justice Advisory Group, as well as 
chairman of the National Coalition of State Juvenile Justice Advi- 
sory (Iroups 

Whei>4ifrt1gressman McKernan was appointed to the Select Com- 
mittee on Children, Youth, and Families, he formed a task force to 
advist* him on issues relating to children, youth, and famili^ in 
Maine This task force is a bipartisan group consisting of 28 mem- 
bc^rs with a wide variety of experience and expertise in i^ues relat- 
chI to children, youth, and families. The task force has developed a 
preamble or a framework within which to work and a list of funda- 
mental questions which we are recommending the Select Commit- 
tee address I have copies of thew two items for you. The task force 
has also develop'.Hl a list of issues for each of the three task forces 
which your committee has formed. Those lists will be sent to you 
shtjrtlv 

The intervention issues which we have identified and, with great 
difticuttv and much reluctance placed in priority order, include do- 
mestic violence, juvenile justice, substance abuse, mental health 
servK-es. substitute care, adolescent pregnancy and parenting, the 
role of sch(K)ls and peers, and emergency food and shelter. The eco- 
namiL Hwuritv issues, also in priority order, again with great diffi- 
culty, include financial assistance pn^rams, employment opportu- 
nities, housing, health care, and focxi assistance. 

Since (^in^ressman -McKernan serves as a member of the Pre- 
vrntiiin Task Forte, most of our efforts will focus on prevention 
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I was asked to summarize the state of chUdren youth and fami 
lies m the entire State of Maine. Obviously tha^'iJ not ^^61^1^ 
?„f 1? probably 5 days, rfowever, I do W s^me 

nformation I would like to share with you about 8<^me of the i^i^ 

ncTeaSdirt:lJnT^^ ''''' ouWwedlock ^rtlLTn Cnl 
^h^tfllo Pf«=«"^ Over 95 percent of the teenagere who choose 
to have their babies choose to keep their babies l^incr t« «w 
nomenon of children raising children A IsK^yTo^^ 
family p annmg showed that only 7 percent of Kfiente % 
were seeking to become pregnant" ThVt means 93 p^VSn? of f^il? 
planning clients did not choose to become pregnant ^ 
Domestic violence includes spouse abuse. chUd abuse and neclect 

found'^rn^tifh ^'''T socioeconomk^^ 'aSd it^s 

found in both urban and rural areas. It is cyclical Many abu^rs 
were themse v^ abused as children. One pr(^ founf thatTa^f 
of the sexual-abuse perpetrators were sexual^ abused £w cWldren 
^XI'a^^' u ^"^^ ^ testimony, must be broken ReS 

£ liev^Thl TJe^S^' 'r^^ 1976 to 19^1^ 

believed that the actual occurrences are at least three to four times 

hir^ u^Ao'-^^"^- V"^ of sported sexual abJ^ c^ 

one m live cases of sexuaJ abuse is reported 

I here are increasing numbers of homeless people, people who 

Ine to ma^vTv:'"" '^^'^ This^%'isT?amiTia? 

W^hLTt^ f / " big cities. It is not familiar to us in Maine 
We have bag ladies now. We have a number of people who haw no 

J .nt7f^r f K ^ ^t^'?'; ^^"^^ '^^^ welfare appli- 

cants for he month of June alone jumped ,W percent in Portland 
over last June. We are now finding famihes turning their children 
over to the custody of the State, not becau^theTdo^not'wan/^^^^^^^ 
but because they cannot afford to take care of them They caS 
At-d them, clothe them, or shelter them ^ 

is ^^»Zr ^'"^?n ^"^^"^^ abusers in Maine, and substance abuse 
i.M n^.. ^^''^^"^ °f highway fatalities. 62 percent of 

nauStrc™titns^^^'^"^ ^" ^^"^ ^" 

like nfp^'T^f *° T^^ ^r^l "^"^ j"«tice. and I would 

mL The ?uvpnl ^^T ^° ^^^L*?^ ^^"^^^^ this morn- 

If. li^o I Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act is the 

Rea2n a^S hk^ln""" ^l'^ J""^""^ delinquency. President 

Keagan and his adminustration have recommended no funding for 

SndS""arTl(Jr '^U- y^Hrs-under President Carter it wL 

f 23 \ i Congress, to its credit, restored partial 

funding at the level of $70 million last year and the year before H 
Ks hoped that ,t will again do so this year, WithoutThat fundini 
programs about which you just heard will no ex^t, cSmmunk?: 
based programs will fall by the wayside, and Stat^ win bTre^rt- 
once more to locking up children in spite of the fact Vhat a 7s 
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far more expensive both in terms of money and owt to human 
lives. 

Each State which participates in this must have a State advi- 
sory group, the members of which are appointed by the Governor 
for tl^ir interest, experience, and expertise in juvenile justice. The 
responsibilities of the advisory group include developing and imple- 
menting a statewide juvenile justice plan, advising the Cknremor 
and legislature on matters relating to juvenile justice, and ensur- 
ing compliance with the mandator of act 

Maine is in full compliance with the mandates of deinstitutional- 
ization of status offenders and separation of juveniles from adults 
in facili^ties, and it is workii^ on the removal of juvenile offenders 
from jails. The Maine JJAG t^tifies before the l^islature on bills, 
recently assisting in the defeat of a bill which would have lowered 
the juvenile age to 16. Federal funds are used as seed money for 
various prc^ams, such as group homes and emeiigency shelters, 
demonstration pn^ams, a community-based diagnostic evaluation 
prc^ram, crisis intervention pn^ams, school-imsed prc^rams, 
training programs, et cetera. 

The jJAG has also been extremely involved in primary preven- 
tion programs in an effort to test the theories which are currently 
being promulgated as the most effective way to prevent delinquen- 
cy. Under the current administration, the person who was just ap- 
pointed to head the (M!ice of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention has indicated that the Office of Juvenile Justice will not 
continue to fund or support prevention programs. The point that 
was made by the lady to my right, that we need to find out what 
works, to continue studies, will not happen. We were in the middle 
of a 3-year pro^t, part of a national reswrch and demonstration 
pn^ram, to test effective approaches to prevention. The evaluation 
of the effectiveness of these various apprraches will not be complet- 
ed, because the funds have been elimmated. We have been told pri- 
mary prevention is not a function of the Office of Juvenile Justice 
and I^iinquency Prevention. It do^ not appear to be a function of 
any other office, either. 

Uecisions regarding the juvenile justice prcm'am are made by 
citizens of each State, based on State and local priorities. It is an 
extremely effective prt^ram. If it is not continued, juveniles within 
our system and the juvenile we hope to prevent from coming into 
the system will be irreparably harmed. Juvenile arrests in Maine 
are declining slightly. In 1981, 11,482 were arrested, in 1982, 9,745. 
Only 117 or 1.2 percent of the juveniles arrested committed violent 
offenses. Most juvenile offenses in Maine are property offenses. In 
1982, 2,(MH) juveniles were detained in county jails in Maine. 

There are other quick points I would like to make. Maine is the 
largest New England State. It has a coastline of 8,500 miles. It has 
a population of slightly over a million, and 98.7 percent of the pop- 
ulation is white. It is a very rural State. Portland is Maine's larg- 
est city. It has 60,0(K) people. There is a tremendous difficulty in 
the delivery of and accessibility to services Transportation is a real 
barrier There is little or no public transportation. The near^t 
service is often many miles or many hours away in good weather. 

Maine is also a very poor State. In fact, when you take the per 
capita income and factor in cc^i of living, it may be the |XK)rest 
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State in the entire country. A study done by Maine's Department 
of Human Service on children's deaths in Maine for the years 
1976 to 1980 was just published. Its main finding was t^t jpoor 
children die at a rate three times grrater than nonpoor diil(&en. 
These ratios are statistically significant at the 0.001 level for both 
causes of death and by age group. Congre»man McKeman's task 
fon^ urges you to clo^W examine and take into consideration the 
inipact of poverty on children, youth, and families* 

Thank you. ^ 

Chairman Muxer. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of A. L. Carlisle follows:] 

pRja>AKXD Statsmknt o¥ A. CA&Lmj^ Chaisman 09 Conoussman John R. 
McKcENAN. Jr. 'a Taw Fomx on Childun, Youth» and Famiuies 

Mr. Qiainnan and Membm of the Select CQiiumtte6,*tay name is A. L. Carlisle, 
and I am plraaed to appear bdRore vou tod^y as Chairman of Congrewnan John R. 
McKeman, Jr.*s Task Porce on OuMren, Ywth ami Families. I am a full-time wife 
and the mother ^ three teraaffe sons. I am alK» a volunteer, aervins i» Chairman of 
the Maine Juvenile Ju^ice Aavisorv Group and of the National Coalition 
Juvenile Justice Advisory Groups. I am a past nrasidBnt thB JunicMr Lei^ue of 
Portland and just retirai as Chairman (rf tl^ Umted Way Sodal Planninv Commi^ 
tee. 

When Congressman McKeman was appointed to the House Select Committee on 
Children, Youth and Families, he formed a Task Force to advte him on issues relate 
ing to children* youth and Ssm^lies in Maim. The Taric Force is (^partisan and con- 
sists of 28 members, with a wide variety eipmenoe. The members indiKfe direc- 
ton} of programs for children, youth and famiHes; educatoiK clergy; low enfonse- 
ment; busineasmen and wmnen, attom^m; l^th |m>fesBi(maIs; cimcenMl citizens. 
A list of members is attached. Most of us are permta, some are single-fwents, scnne 
are grandi»rents and some are youth. 

The Task Force has devek>ped a Preamble, or framework, within which to oper- 
ate: some fundamental qu^ions, which it belteves the Select Committee should ad- 
dr^: and a list of issues for ^h of the Select Committee's three task forces. 

The Intervention Issues are listed in priority order, with great difficulty and re- 
luctance, and include: Domestic Violence, Juvenile Justice, Substance Abuse, 
Mental Health Services, Substitute Care, Adolescent Pregnancy and Parenting, Hole 
of Schools and Peers, and Emergency Food and l^elter. 

The Economic Security Issues are al»> in priority order, again with great difficul- 
ty and reluctance, and include Financial Assistance Programs; Emplovment Oppor- 
tunities. Job Creation. Job Training and Retraining; Housing; H»uth Care; and 
Food Assistance 

The Prevention Issues are sttll in draft form. Since Congressman McKeman is a 
member of the Prevention Task Force, we will be omoentrating on prevention 
iijsues. The Prevention Iraues so far identified, but not yet in priority order, include 
Health Education^ Education. Health Services, Substitute Care, Family Living, and 
the Development of Jobs. 

The complete lists for each of the three areas are attached, 

I would like to share some specific statistics and comments relating to some of the 
above issues Much of this information is from the Social Planning Committee's 
Needs Assessment Report, published by the United Way of Portland in May. 1982. 

The Greater Portland Community identified five areas of concern: Adolescent 
FreKnancy. Domestic Violence Espouse abuse, child abuse and neglect, and sexual 
abuse) HousinR. Substance Abuse, and Idle Youth lyouth unemployment and juve- 
nile dehnquency) 

In the area of adolescent pregnancy, the following information may be of inters 
to you From I97r>-77. there was a 16% increase in adolescent pregnancies. A 1980 
survey by Maine P'omily Planning showed that only seven percent of all clients 
under 20 were seeking to become pr^nant. One in ten teenagers between the ages 
of Ifi and 19 become pregnant eacn year. and. in 1979, one of seven births was to a 
teenager Out-of wedlock births increased 24 percent from 1975-1979. Over 95 per- 
a*nt of the te<'nsgers who give birth choose to keep their babies, l^uiing to the phe- 
nomenon of "children raising children" 

The nwk of maternal death is 60% greater in young teens, €md their babies are 
twi» to thret' times more likely to die in their first year Seven and a half percent of 
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the babies born to teenage mothers, seventeen and ypunger, suffer from low birth- 
weight, the cause of the greatest number of deaths in tne first year of life and a 
major contributing cause of disability in children. 

Eighty percent of teens who have tl^ir first child at 17 or younger never finish 
high school. In 1980. 48% of Maine's AFDC payments went to single parents who 
are, or were at one time, ieena^ mothers. 

There is usually no financial assistance available to a pregnant teenager until the 
baby is bom. Lack of such assistance can cau^ difRcufty m meeting the medical* 
nutritional and. sometimes, the housing needs of a pregnant te^iag^r. There are 
few services available to teenage mothers. One such program, the Portland YWCA's 
Teen Parent Resource Center, serves 2C-25 clients and has a waiting list of at l^ist 
that many. 

Domestic violence cuts across all socioeconomic lives and is found in both urban 
and rural areas. It is also cyclical in that many abusers were themselves abused as 
children Portland s Family Crisis Shelter reports that 64 percent of spouse abusers 
were abused as children. Community Counseling Center's Sexual Aln^se Trratment 
Pro^^ram has found that half of the ^xual-abuse perpetrators were victims of sexual 
abuse. In addition, studies indicate that four out of five convicts were abused as chil- 
dren 

The reports of child maltreatment to Maine's Department of Human Services in- 
crt^Bsed 166 percent from 1976-80. and the actual occurrence of abuse and n^lect is 
believed to be three to four times greater than reported. In Cumberland County, 
Maine's most populous county, reports of physical abuse increased S53 percent from 

Approximately five percent of child-protection referrals to the Departm^t of 
Human Services involve sexual abupe. The number of reported cases of sexual abuse 
jumped by 42 J percent from 1979 to 1980. It is estimated that only one in five cases 
of sexual abuse is actually reported. Ninety-nine percent of the offenders ure male, 
and the highest percentage of perpetrators are natural fothers- 

There is no accurate statistical information available oo spouse abuse, but is is 
estimated that there are 48,000 incidents a year. The Cumberland County Domestic 
Violence Hotline calls incr^sed 41 percent from 1980 to 1981 

The supply of low-income housing is not adequate to meet the demand. There is a 
two-year waiting list for decent, affordable housing for families with children, Manv 
landlords still discriminate against children, in spite of a recently-passed law forbid- 
ding such discrimination. More housing is built for the elderly thaii for families* be- 
causH* £^uch housing is less risky for developers and easier for town officials and 
a but tors to accept. 

In rural areas, there are fewer housing units available, and a higher percentage 
of the units are in need of repair. Federal repair funds are allocated to metropolitan 
areas or to turget areas in specific towns, ignoring the very real need of such funds 
for rural area^. Portland has developed a loan pool vdth local Imnks for housing re- 
habilitation This pot>l consists of half Federal Community Development funds and 
half private bank funds, Cumberland County and some outlying towns have estab* 
hnht-d a Rural Rehabilitation Prc^?ram with Community Development funds 

There is^ an increasing number of homeless people, particularly in the cities 
Many of these pt^ople lost their homes when they lost their jobs. They come to the 
cities searching for job5 and shelter, neither of which is available Portland has just 
furrnt«d a Ta^k Force to consider the means of providing shelter to these people 
tx^fori' winter 

Wflfarf appiicantii for the month of June in Portland increased 5^^ percent over 
Li*i! rJunr Parentis are beginning to turn their children over to the custody of the 
State, beiause they can no longer afford to feed, clothe and shelter them. 

Substance abuse is a serious problem m Maine. In 1980, it was estimated that the 
i <is! of alrohoi and drag abuse in Maine exceeded $210 million annually Sul^tance 
alms^ iH a fartfir in T^l) percvnt of all highway fatalities. 62 percent of child abuse 
I :ise>,. 1^0 jH^rcent of iill hospital admissions, 40* percent of all divorces and ^>0 percent 
of aii rrnnmal justice convictions 

There nrv an estimated IW).(KH) substanc<» abusers in Maine r>0,(MK) problem drink- 
ers or akohoiiCH and 'MliXH) drug abusers or addicts In 1980-1981. it was estimated 
that thrtv ^H^rcent of adoktw'entii and eight percent of adults suffer from alcoholism 
In l!t7*i. t irrh(rt4iH of the liver was the tenth leading cause of death in Maine 

I'he rate of alrohni use amon^ adolescents is increasini?» and such use m being 
rififefl at ;iri earlier iif^v The SUiie is promoting ^hemicai free graduation parties, 
and The number of schcK>ls and communities hosting such parties increases each 
vr.if Fnf the first time, no graduating seniors this year died as a result of an acci 
<ii-nt ifUfiKjn^ alcohol AlK)ut half the si^hoois in Maine now have s4-h(x)l-community 
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educational prDgrams involving teachers^ administrators, parents, etudenta and 
members of the community. 

AmHher issue of ccmoem in Maine is unemployment, particularly among youth. 
Maine's unemployisent rate is about ten percent. T)u> youth unemployment rate is 
about 23 percent. From 1976 to 1979, the youth unemployment rate averaged 13.4 
percent more than the national youth unemploynmit rate. From 1970-^1. t&! popu- 
lation of youth in Cumberland County a^d 16-19 increned by 16.9 percent, while 
the number of unemployed increased by ^9.7 percent 

Unemplo3rment among youth from poor famili^ is more than twice as high as un- 
employment among all youth. Between 1970 and 1979. the percentage of the popula- 
tion living below the poverty level in Cumberland County increased 30 percent. The 
number o( children under 18 living in poverty imtreased 48 percent during that 
same period. The unemployment rate for female youth is even higher than that for 
all youth. 

I was asked to discu» the Juvenile Justice Advisory Group which I chair, and its 
activities, as well as juvenile delinquencv. Each state which cbooees to participate in 
the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preventkm Act, must have a State Advisory 
Group, the members of which are appointed by the Governor for their experience 
and expertise in juvenile Justice. The respondbilites of the JJAG include developing 
and implementing the ^te Comprehrasive Juvenile Justice Plan, advising the 
Governor and the L^islature on juvenile justice issues, awarding juvaoile justice 
funds to carry out the plan, and complying with the mandates of the Act 

Maine is in full compliance with tne mandates to deinstitutionalize status offend- 
ers and to separate juveniles from adults in ^ult facilities, and it has developed a 
plan to remove juvenile from ^Is, The JJAG is also involved in several (»x>perative 
efforts with various State departments and community organisations. 'Riese eflbrta 
include the development of a ^tewide Prevention Plan, an evaluatimi of existing 
group homes and emergency shelters and the joint deveU^Knent md funding of 
projects. The Federal money is taigely used as seed money, with the State and local 
communities continuing many of tne projects. It is also u^ed for pik^ projects, such 
as a community-based diiufnostic ano evaluation project and primary prevention 
projects. Decisions about funding projects are made by citij»nB (JJAG members) 
based on State and local priorities. 

The JJAG is currently funding two primary prevention projects. The first is locat- 
<^ in three schools in Washinton County, which is Maine s poorest county. One 
school is expanding the Bridge Builders proiect and assuming the costs for a peer 
counseling team. The aeconcT school is worldng with its school board to include 
project costs in the school budget. The third school is working with the community 
to establish a youth center. In addition, the project sponsors an annual Washington 
( <iur*y Teen Conference and is developing an expenmental media skills instruction 
program, fn one school, the number of students oeing retained in the eighth grade 
Uhe focus of the project) dropped from eight to two. Court Intake records indicate 
that the number of arrests in tne three communities is declining. 

Projects. Inc , involves thirty youth at a time in community-service work to low- 
income elderly and other neeoy individuals and groups In the first seven months of 
(he project, S4 youth were involved, half of them working with low-income elderly. 
The project is also working with three public schools to help them develop and im- 
plement their own community -services programs and with Rockland to involve 
youth in city improvements. 

Unfartunatelv, the evaluations of the above two projects, as well as two others 
prrvrously funcfed bv the JJAG, will not be completed due to the fact that the Ad 
ministrator of the OfTice of Juvenile Justice ana Delinquency Prevention df>es not 
b* heve the Office should be involved in prevention. 

The JJA(5 has also funded two Homebuilders Projects with the I>epartment of 
Mental Health and Mental Retardation. These projects provide crisis mtervention 
teams to work with familie** which have a chilcf in danger of being removed from 
the fami!> Out -of- home placement of the child has been avoided in over Hf> percent 
(A the c^iNeti 

The JJA(i'h Jail Monitoring Committee, which consists of representatives of the 
Departmentb of ('corrections. Human Services, Public Safety, Mental Health and 
Fiducation, the Sheriff s Association; the Association of Chiefs of Police; County 
(Vimmissioners. the Judiciarv; the University of Maine, community>based organiza- 
tumn, and JJAG members, has developed a plan to remove juveniles from adult 
jniiH Legislation wil) be propoeed and alternatives developed so that the 2000 }uve- 
niies currently detamed in county jails can be more appropriately placed. 

The number of juveniles arrested in Maine is dechning In 1981, 11,422 juvenile** 
were arrested In the number dropped to 9.745 Juveniles accounted for almost 
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25 iwtxrent of all those arr^sifKi. There were 117 juveniles arreted for vurient crimes 
(murder, rape, aggravated araault and nMieryi. Juveniles acminled for 42.9 percent 
of arrests for inaex crimes (violent crimes defined above, plus burglary, larceny, 
motor vehicle theft and arsons but only comprise 28.8 percent of the ^te*6 pc^la- 
tion under Maine's f^oblem is the fwt^jerty frffetwer, not the viirfent offender. 

These prc^kirus must be v^wed within tl^ context the f^ that Maine h a 
rural state. Maine is New England's iar^e^ ^te. with a coastline of 1^500 milra. Its 
population is slightly over one millkm and m ^.7 permit white. Fmtland is Maine's 
larKest city, with a pc^latton of GO,0(M). Beoiuse frf^ its large area, man> ^muni- 
ties and family are isolated. TTiere are tremendmis diffiniTt^ in both the delivery 
of and accessibility to wrvices. Lack oi transportatkm is a real barr^r, since there 
ts little or no public transportation Simre most services are centered in uriKin areas, 
the nearest service is often many miles or several hours away— in good weatlwr! 
Many federal progran^ cfci not take distamxs and lack of transportaticm into ac- 
count. Surpli^ food fNtifframs, for example, are niH much help if individuals have no 
way to reach the distril»itiofi centers. 

Many federal programs allocate funtis on the Ymsm of population or to metropoli- 
tan areas. Rural states oftm suf^r on both mrcounts, f^rticularly if ''metropolitan" 
ts not broidly defined. 

In addition to Maine's being a rural state, it is also e poor state. When the cost-of- 
living is factored into the per^apsta income, Maine is one of the poorest states in 
the country The Task Force is extremely concerned about poverty and its effects on 
chikiren, youth anni families. 

A recent study. Children s Deaths in Maine, Pinal Report 1976-1^, fniblished by 
the Maine Department Human Services in April. 19t<3. found that poor children 
die at a rate three times greater than non-poor children. The ma^r causes of death 
are, in order, disea^ related grouping, accidents, homictde and suicide. Maine's 
overall children's death rate is signtrKrantly lower than the U.S. rate (92.5 vs 110.4/ 

"Maine death rates for low-income chikiren were fouml to be substantially higher 
than the correspomjing rates for otl^r children for all causes except c^ickie ana for 
all ages The differences in i^th rates were found to be statistically signirK:ant (at 
the (>.(M)1 level) for all age groups and all causes except homk^kle and suickie. The 
small number of deaths (under 10) in the low-income or the other populatimis from 
these two causes precluded the calculation of death rates for use in test of statistical 
significance." 

The following charts are based on lAK^ children, aged S days to 17 years 



Causes of death: i?a/««w 

All causes i^'l^^ 

All accidents 2 6tol 

Motor vechicle 2 2 to I 

Fire 4 9 to 1 

Drowning 4.0 to I 

Other accidents 1 .8 to I 

Suicide M 0 to 1 6 

Homicide »r.()tol 

Disease- re la ted causes ^ifi to 1 

Congenital anomali€*s *S 7 to 1 

Perinatal conditions 2J|tol 

Other disease related ^S Htol 
Ag»* Kf<»ups 

H d.iys to 4 years to I 

:> to 14 years to 1 

i:» U) if years «^ to 1 



' Katto mrlufM tor iliustnitivr purpc^ unly 

"The low-income' children's population was defmed h« ihi^ Maine children and 
their familieft who receive services from the Depjirtmenl's income swurity (AFIX' 
and Food stampst and Medicaid Programs* " 

The Tiisk Fortv urges the Select t^ommittee to carefully examine the impact of 
^Kiverty on children, youth and families 

Chairman Miixer. It is my understantiing that Jean Adnopoz is 
now here. Please come forward, so that you can testify before we 
start the questioning. Ms, Adnopoz is the Executive Director of the 
Coordinating Committee for Children in Crisis and a research asso- 
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ciate at Yale Child Study Center. Welcome to the conmiittee. Your 
statement will be put in the record, in its entirety. An effort to 
summarize it will be appreciated. 

STATEMENT OF JEAN ADNOPOZ, EXECUnVE DIRECTOR OF THE 
COORDINATING COMMITTEE FOR CHILDREN IN CRISIS: RE- 
SEARCH ASSOCIATE. YALE CHILD STUDY CENTER 

Ms. Adnopoz. Thank you very much. I am pissed to be here. I 
am Jean Adnopoz of Hamden, Conn. I am the executive director of 
the Coordinating Committee for Children in Crissa, and a r^arch 
associate at the Yale Child Study Center. agency makes avail- 
able a range of supportive services for abumve, n^lected, and at- 
risk families within the 20 towns of south central Connecticut. Its 
goal is to maintain children within their own homes whenever pos- 
sible. Clients are referred to us by public and private agencies 
when intrafainilial or environmental stre^>rs have jeopardized the 
I^uient's ability to meet the developmental, psychol(^^, and c(%- 
nitive needs of their children. 

The agency has provided service since 1977, During the past sev- 
eral years we have noticed that the demand for our unices has 
increased, but contrary to much that has been reported in the 
media, we have not witnet^d a marked increase is serious physical 
abuse; rather we have noticed increased referrals of families who 
are so severely stressed environmental factors that they cannot 
provide adequate care for their children. These families are almost 
exclusively poor, and dependent upon public araistance, primarily 
AFDC; many of these families had been able to participate in the 
work force prior to the implementation of the policies of the cur- 
rent administration. 

Today it is more advantageous to some families to be on welfare 
rather than to work. A family of Uiree on AFDC receives $400 a 
m^nth, plus medicaid, food stamps, and energy assistance, all 
income supplements. A family which earns $4(M} a month Ic^es all 
benefits. As a result we are seeing a number of families who have 
had to give up work, suffered damaged self-esteem and feelings of 
inadequacy as a result, and come to agenci^ such as ours to Iram 
how they can continue to provide health care, food, clothing, and 
decent housing for their children. Unfortunately, some families 
have been so distressed by their deteriorating economic status that 
they have failed to claim available entitlements and, as a result, 
have denied their children care. 

Homelessness is the major problem facing famili^ whose prob- 
lems are environmental. Many families cannot afford to pay 
market rente, which have increased at a rate that has not been 
matched by housing assistance such as action 8; rent security 
money is no longer available, and section 8 funding in general has 
been severely curtailed. 

In the late seventies we were able to assist familira to make ar- 
rangements for rental sharing, thereby reducing the individual 
family s rent cc^t and developing some form of family support. 
Today this idea is no longer feasible, new regulations now mandate 
that redetermination of food stamp eligibility be related to rent re- 
ceipts and utility expenses; any reduction in the cost of rent and 
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utilities reduces the size of the clients' food stamp allocation. Even 
if the family chooses to move to a smaller apartment to save 
money, the net result will be to reduce the family's ability to pro- 
vide other basic necessities for its children. 

Other policy changes which have driven parents from the work 
force include the elimination of the allowances for job-related uni- 
forms and for transportation costs to and from work. In addition, 
reduction of available low-cost day care programs as well as the 
loss of subsidies for such care has had a severe impact on families 
trying to be self-sufficient For some children inadequate day care 
which fails to offer stimulation has been the result too often. 

Living in public housing units in itself has caused stress for fami- 
lies; maintenance has deteriorated and unsafe and unhealthy con- 
ditions have become common, as Federal urban housing develop- 
ment dollars have been severely curtailed. Lead poisoning and pica 
are often the direct results of falling plaster and crumbling walls. 

Reduced energy assistance programs can be counted upon to 
bring a rash of referrals in October and November as the weather 
changes and families become frustrated by the lack of h^t and the 
inability to warm children coming home with colds and other ill- 

"^^ne families request placement of their children when they 
were unable to find adequate housing or maintain the utility serv- 
ice. Our agency will do everything we can to help these faimilies 
remain together and solve their problems in order to prevent the 
further trauma of separation from their children. . . ^ 

Every day our client population reminds us that this -Lountry 
has been turning back the clock, setting aside its hard-earned 
knowledge of children and families, of child development, of health 
and mental health. At this time we fear that the long-range effects 
of public inattention to children for care, protection, and nurture 
will plague us for generations. ^ , . e r i 

I would like to turn for a moment to some of the mtralamUiai 
problems which come to our attention. In some instances children 
are learning patterns of response which are violent and assaultive, 
or are being seriously damaged in their own hom^ as victims of 
physical or sexual abuse. In other instances families are rejecting 
of, and unresponsive to their children; we have noted an increase 
in adolescents requesting out-of-home placement with the approval 
of the parent. Battered women's shelters are serving hundreds o! 
children who. if not attacked themselves, have been taught that ag- 
gression is an appropriate means of conflict resolution. 

Because we know that parenting is a learned skill, our agency 
belioves that we must find noncoercive and nonstigmatized ways to 
make information and support available. Schools, health, ^^rit&\ 
health, and child welfare programs for families in order to break 
{ffneralional cycles of poor parenting should be asked to collabo- 
rate in a major effort to educate the young so that they can become 
nurturing caring parents and break the cycle of abuse and neglect 
which will surely perpetrate itself if we do not attempt to change 
its course. The families that we see are not serious abusers of chil- 
dren Rather, many present as depressed and unable to change. In 
somi' families we find a pervasive sense of hopele.ssness and de- 
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spair. As a society, I believe we have a responsibility to help these 
families find a bnghtert more productive future. 

I have with me an article that appearad in yesterday's New 
Haven Register and which speaks to the direct result that poverty 
has on a mmiiys ability to raise its young. I hope you will find it 
helpftiL Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Jean Adnopoz follows:] 

PupAEKO Statrmsnt OF Jkan Adnopoz, BiUBCtmvc DtKccTOB, Coordinating Com- 

MITTKE FOB ChTUWCN IN CRISIS; RUSABCH ASSOCIATE YaUS CIOLD Bwm CkNTEE 

I ain Jean AdnopoK erf Hamden, Connecticut I am the Eieciitive Diractor <rf the 
Coordinating Committee for Cluldren in Crisia, and a Reteaich AMOdate of the Yale 
Child Study Center. Mv agency makes available a range of supportive services for 
abusive, neglecting and at risk families within tiw twenty towns of South Central 
Connecticut The a^ncy brieves that children are beat served if they can be main* 
tained within their own homes* Clients are referred to us by jHibUc and private 
agencies when intra-familial or environmental streesorB have ^panii^ the par- 
ent's ability to meet the developmental, psycholiigical and cognitive needs of their 
children. 

The Agency has provided service Bance 1977, During the past several years we 
hav*' noticed that the demand for our services has increased, iHit contrary to much 
that has been reported in the media, we have not witnessed a marked increaw in 
serious physical abuse; rather we have received referrals of families who ai^ so se- 
verely stressed bv environmental factors that they canned provide adequate care for 
their children These families are now almost exclusively poor, and dependent upon 
public araistance, primarily AFDC, althinigh many familica had been able to partici- 
pate in the work force prior to the policies of the current Admimstration. 

Today it is more advantageous to families to be on welfare than to work. A family 
of three on AFDC receives $400 a month, plus Medicaid, food stamps and energy 
assistance, all income supplements, A family which earns, $400 a month Ics^ all 
benefits. We are seeing a numb^ of families who have had to give up work, suffered 
damaged self esteem and feelings of inadequacy as a result and come to agencies 
such as ours to learn how they can continue to provide health care, food, clothing 
and decent housing for their children. Some families have been so distressed by 
their fall to dependent status, that they have failed to claim their entitlements and. 
as a result, their children have not received care. 

Homriessness is the m^r prcAvlem facing families whose prc^leois are environ- 
mental Familiefl cannot afford to pay market rents, which have increased at a rate 
that has not been marked by housing a^istance. such as Section Eight, rent securi- 
ty money is no longer available from the State Human Resource Agency, and Sec 
lion Eight funding in general has been severely curtailed 

fn the late seventies we w<>re able to assist families in making arrangements to 
share rental, thereby reducing the individual rent co^ and developing some family 
support Xpday this idea is no longer feasible as new regulations mandate that re 
determination of food stamp eligibility be related to rent receipts and utility es- 
pi^nses, any change downwards reduce the clients' food stamp allotment Even if 
the family chooses Xa) move to a smaller at^rtment to save money, the net result 
will be to reduce the family's ability to provide for its children 

Other policy changes which have driven parents from the work force include the 
elimination of the allowance for jc^relateo uniforms and the allowance for trans- 
portation costs to and from work. Certainly the reduction in available low cost day 
care, and the loss of subsidies for such care has had a Mvere impact on families 
which are particularly self-sufficient For some children inade<juate care which fails 
to offer stimulation has been the result. 

Living in public housing units in itself has caused stresH for families, maintenance 
hsM deteriorated and unsafe and unhealthy conditions have become common, as fed- 
eral Urban Housing Development dollars have been severely curtailed. Lead poison- 
ing and pica are often the direct results of failing plaster and crumbling walls. 

Keduced energy assistance programs translate for us into a rash of referrals in 
October and November when it suddenly gets cold and families have no heat, chil 
dren begin to get sick and families become frustrated and desperate 

Some fumilic»« have requested placement of their children because they were 
unable to find ad«juate housing or maintain the utility service We will do every 
thmg we cHn to prevent the further trauma of separation for these children 
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Everyday our client pcgiulatkiii reminds us that we have been ^^^^^^'^^^'^.^ 
clock. srttinK aaidc our hard^earmd knowlettee of children and fanitlicH, of child ite- 
vek^iment ami our intuited weme that the Umg range effecfa erf puWic inattentum to 
chiUm s need (or care, pnrtection and nurture plague m for generatuMW. 

We must begin to think only in terms cf guaranteeif^ eadi cluW tlw tasK* 
necessities of life, but ateo of helfNr^ to prevent wmie of tte intra-faniilial pttMen^ 
which come to our attc^ition, * j 

Too many children are leamii^ patterns of respond which are vicHent »f^o »^ 
saulttve, or are beif^ seriot»iy damsKed in their own hon^ as vkrtims of child 
sexual abuse, partkulaiiy in inc^uoitt relatiimhips. Panulk!S can be r'^^tu^ <^ 
and unrvsponsive to their children; for example a regiormi DCYS dike with whKh I 
coTOuU has recently reported a a^ificant iiKrease in ^brioscents reqt^ing 
home placement Battered women's steltm are serving hundreds m chUdren who» 
if not attacked themselvM, have be«i Uught that e^gmakm m an ^^^^^ 
means of conflict resolution. Because we krow that parentim; is a Iramed ^sil, we 
must find non-coereive. mm-stigmatiaed ways to nmke infwrmatimi and suppmt 
available Schools, health, nmntal tealth and child welfare pr^mnw shmild dvllabo- 
rate in a major effort to educate the young bo that they can becwne nurturing, 
caring parents and break tin? cycle of dbuse and n^tect which will «irely perpe^ 
uate itnelf if we do n<rt attempt to chai^ its course. 

SUBnCASY 

Tlw C'oordmating Committee for Children in Crises has experienced an increase 
in referrals of families wN) are in digress because <rf pn«>lems resulting from 
changes m hmxsing. entitlements and income raiM^ment progranw- Th^ laroUw 
are not serious abiwrs children, rather they present ^ ^preaaed and unable to 
cope; they exhibit a pervasive sense ot hopelessness and despair. . 

Approximately one thin! of the A^ticy's <^ li»d is cwnposed of familres who 
are expenencing severe intra-familial proWeros, inclining incest and diild sexual 
abuMe, as well as loss of control resulting in physical battering In a<klttion to a 
range of needed interventions, human service systems need to consider preventwrn 
programs wha'h can help bre«k Ltese learned patterns ot parenUl response 

jf-'rom thi- New tiavm Rt'ifWifteri 

The Crr\*s Pooa* A Grim Pittijrk 

iBy Dick Conrad* 

New Haven is the wventh-poorest nuyor city in the country 
Nearly one of every four city reaklents lives in poverty, 

Poverty is more common here than in Boston or Detroit or New York C Jty or 
Phihiclelphia In New England. <mly Hartford has a higher percentage of poor 
peoplf. according to a 1979 Census Bureau study. r i 

New Haven ui a city of contrasts One of every four New Haven »8J"»^»^.^^ 
less than $ljm a year, but the same number of families earn more than f/4.WUO. 
Tht^ deteriorating housing and vacant lots on Winchester Avenue are only a few 
hundrt^ yards duwnhill from some of New Haven's most expensive homes on Pros- 
iit\^ Hill 
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MEDIAN FAMILY INCOME 

ts It ts 912 1» $i» m, »4 mtsom mcomi 
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chMffbyBOB TUTSKY 

tncoma l«v«ls hav9 riMn in 10 yMrt but r«m«tn |KciN>rM»uito. 

New Haven does not have a monopoly on poverty in its region. There are 27,976 
poor people in the 27 towns surrounding New Haven, more than the 27,021 in the 
city itself. 

It is the concentration of poverty in New Haven that places heavy burdens on the 
city's schools, police, health facilities and social service ag«icies. 

Census figures show that the number of poor people in New Haven grew by 4,20(i 
between 1969 and 1979, even as the dty's population dropped by 21,000. 

Census data also show that: 

One of every three New Haven children lives in poverty. 

Forty-two percent of Hispanics living in New Haven are poor, compared with 23 
percent of blacks and 17 percent of whites. 

Poverty is increasingly becoming a female burden. Nearly three of every four poor 
families in 1979 were headed by females, compared with 55 percent in 1969. 

One of every four people under 55 is poor, compared with one of every seven per- 
sons older than 55. 

The poor live in every city neighborhood. Five percent of the families in Westville 
and Morris Cove are poor, even though family income in those neighborhoods aver- 
ages $24,000 a year Nine percent of the families in Fair Haven Heights are poor, 
and 10 percent of families in the East Rock area. 

The poorest neighborhoods are the Hill and the area northeast of Wooeter Square, 
the latter dominate! by the Famam Courts housing project off Grand Avenue. 
Thirty^ight percent of families in the Hill are poor, and a staggering 48 pert^nt of 
families northeast of Wooeter Square. Median family income in the latter at ^ i i*. 
$6,604. 

Perhaps the largest single contributor to poverty here is the flight of manufactur- 
ing jobs from the northeast, which began in the 195<fe. 
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In the tale i!fth century and firet half (rf^ the 20th century, low-ddlled peiHde were 
attracted here 'becauae entiy-tevel manufcwrtmii^ johi pwfatod wmM m&aue of 
n»}bility to hq^heriiayii^ job,** mid Btey Lou %«nitt of toe dbr Plan Dtaaitmeiit 

Woiid War D booslad OMUiirfiictiuing emfSsmamA in Hem Havm, ana bf IMT^ 
half of the city's workers were an^i^raa in ita Ib^065 manwfartmigiF joha 

But idants becaiM ofago tet B, and tbm waa no room to rrimikl in the dty. Manti* 
factureni could move to the Smith or Mfahmt^ pay kmer w^fea aiui laxw ami be 
cloaer to raw materials. 

Manufacturing enjoyment in Now Haven fell to 27^ in I960, 20,900 in 1970 
and 12,700 by 1979. Tbday, cmly Aoui 14 poromt irf dty ibkm are in the maoitfociiir- 
sector. 

"The city has beom^ less hospital^ to pec^ with low4evd Ailk,'' sakl Shmitt 
Companies that once employed beginnii^ worinera '*are kwUng for pe^^de uriw al- 
reffily have riulte/' 

Skerritt said the poor cannot find the joim that would m^te tl^m to move to 
better areas. 

"EaHter groups tmyved upward and oould get out," aaU ^OTitt. '*Now, because of 
the shrinkii^ maiicet, Ui^v's no place to move up (in raiplc^mrat^ With tl^ 
cost of hofsii^ in the stUnirfas, many peopte can't afftnd to Irave the dty. And you 
can't <kny the fieurt et pr^fidke. 

The number (rf poor pe«^ile oMtinims to grow. 1 dcm't think it ie mlgr^fam 
as much as peopk^ staying and havii^ familka,** said Storritt 

The city's lAmk pqpuk^km; 2S pm^t e( wh^ ia poor, iscranad from 9,600 in 
1950 to 40,000 in 1^. There wBwe few HispanicB in New Haven priw to IMO, Init 
that segment has (bubted in the last 10 years to 10,000<— aHhmvi smie say thws 
are than 15*000 h^. 

City Chbf Adminteralcnr Officer David L, Warrai saki New Haven almost haa 
been a victim of its ^$wn ff&nerodty. 

"New Haven ha& tried to cut a better deal fen- peq^ ct limited ediraticm and 
income/' he said. 

"We rank 30th in the nat^ in subsidised houmng. Ow id five persoiiB in New 
Haven lives in a subsidised unit. One-third of tl^ dty budg^ goes to edi^tion, and 
one in 10 city ifellaiB goes to hummi resouroaa." 

New Haven, he said, "hra not bera a town hostile to poor pe(^.'' ^t he said the 
city wii! have to deci<^ "at what point it will n<^ eipaiid tim rescmrcea that attract 
or retain poor people. I dm't |m»pose we are at that point yet" 

In April. Mayor Biagio IKU^ suqiQinted a ^vedal Ccmunission on Poverty to 
study poveKy in New Haven and make recommfimdatkms. 

Nearing the end of its work, the cfmmiBahm m f nitrated 

'The commission cannot solve the fm^lem of poverty in New Haven/' said Chair- 
man Douglas Rae 

"Kven if we had the whole power of the city and the whole power of the state, w^ 
cuuldn t totally prevent the economic events which affect our populattOT. Without 
thtim' ptfwen*. a\xr mtrw must be modest /' 
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Chairman Millee. Let me addr^ a question or two to Ma. Ad- 
nopo^ and Mrs. Carlisie. B<^h ctf you have talked about families 
that are tryii^ to have their children fi&xd cmtsicte the hcHne, or 
thme moves are genwated by adc^acents tiiat are set^iqg to be 
placed with their parents' permiraicm^ mit of their home. I assume 
economic concerro tlut tl^ family has, and whrther or not the 
bi»ic neoefflities fm those children are available are factors. Could 
you elaborate on these points? And otlwrs dt tl^ parol, if you have 
mformation relating to this, I think it would be imry heljml. 

This is a somewlwt different case where an agency asks for tl^ 
removal of children because varicms C(mdit]<ms that exM. In this 
instance you are talking about pecq^, if I unifer«tand what y(w are 
saying, coming forward and suggesting ttwt their children would be 
better off, not neceemrily because ^ ^wsive situations, but be- 
cause of their inability to simply hold this fismily U^sther. 

Ms. Aonopck:. That is right We do see miw craes in which the 
family is so strained and overwhelmed bv what is happening and 
feeling so unable to provide for its members that it nnds few op- 
tions left. Parents then say to the State* I cannot mani«et take my 
kids and place them. Hopefully I will get it together, wiU be able to 
And a place to live and can bnng everyime h&ck together. 

To see a family separated becauw adequate Iniusing is not avail- 
able or the family do^ not qualify for assistance is {mrttcularly dis- 
treffiing. 

The reasons adolescents ask for out of home placement vary. 
They arp not simply economic; much has to do with the relation- 
ship between the child and the family. As a panelist has men- 
tioned, children have been running away from home for a long 
time- 
Chairman Miller. Mrs. Carlisle. 

Mrs. Carusle. The famili^ who are voluntarily giving up their 
children to the State are doing so for strictly economic reasons. 
They simply do not have the money to feed them, to clothe them, 
or to provide medical care for them. In some cas^ they have difTi- 
cuity finding a place to liva. In spite of a law that was passed b^ 
the legislature last session prohibiting discrimination a^inst fami- 
lies with children in rental housing, landlords are still doing it. 
You still see advertisementij in the pajper saying **no children al- 
lowed** or "adults only.* In order to shelter their children, some- 
times the only option families have is to give them up. 

Another thing we are finding is that it is sometimes one or two 
children in a family, usually an adolescent. In these ca^ it is not 
necessarily because the adolescent is the more difficult one with 
whom to five, though I do have to admit to times when I would be 
willinjj to send my three teenagers out to anjrone who would take 
them, but rather because they are older and parents believe, oer- 
haps, more capable of surviving on their own. It is similar to the 
last century when children used to be sent to the mills in Ma^a- 
chusetts to work when they were 12 or 13. Some of these adolescent 
children are teenage mothers and the family simply cannot afford 
a baby in the house. The mother and the baby are then going to 
agencies and being placed in a fester home. They are both still chil- 
dn»n. and th<»v find a foster home licen^d to take care of two chil- 
dren 
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Chairman MiiXKK. That is a pretty grim picture. 
Mrs. Carusle. It is. 

Chairman Miller. The other thread that runs through the testi- 
mony on this panel is poverty. For low-income families, the already 
existing stream seem to start to magnify because of povertv re- 
lated problems. For example, Ms. Goldman tells us of the large 
number of people that come to the Ernst Harlem Pro^sct who simply 
have not eaten prior to coming in for their allotment What m^ht 
have been a family pn4>Iem with adolescent acting out becomes 
also a problem of a hungry teenager in that hd^hoTd. I think it is 
something that this committee has to focus on. There appears to be 
a divisiofi taking place in this counti^ with respect to family strras. 
Ms. Carlisle makra the same point, citii^ the report of the Econcmi- 
ic Opportunitit^ Commiwion, which points out that poverty is ac- 
celerating, especially for female-headed households, and their abili- 
ty to cope is eroding. 

Congressman Fim. 

Mr. Fish. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, research. Both Ms. Best and Ms. Carlisle talked about the 
need for research, and are there any~I will confer I was hopeful 
when 1 saw the Yale Child Study Center that you would be the re- 
search source, but I gather that you are an operational unit, just 
like the others. 

Who is doing the research now? Aren't the Ford Foundation and 
the Carnegie Foundation involved today? 

Is there any, whether it is publicly funded or privately funded, 
institute or university or foundation that your groups look to? Any- 
body can reply. 

Ms. HoRTON. I can specifically address that question as it relates 
to Project New Pride under the Office of Juvenile Justice Delin- 
quency Prevention, that Juvenile Resource Onter in Camden, New 
Jersey is part of. 

The Higher Pacific Institute and Research Evaluators in I^fay- 
ctte, (California, has compiled the data addressing the success of 
Project New Pride under (WJDP. 

The preliminary reports that were published in V.iH] and 15)82 
are available. The final report documenting the suceesst^s of Project 
New Pride has not been published. 

That information should be available in 19815, 19H4, but Trvor is 
thr research component that evaluates specifically Prnjrrl Ni w 
Pnde, (WJ 

.Mr Fish, Is (XJJDP part of the Department of Justice ' 
Ms H()rm)N. Yt*s; it is. 

Mr FrsH Did they explain you, Mrs Carlisle, when fh» v s^ihI 
.hat they weren't going to fund your prevention efforts, why !h»* 
Congress calUxl the act the Juvenile Justice and I>e!inquency Pre 
vention Act'.^ 

Mrs Carmslf f asked that question and p*)inted out that it was 
half the title of the act and that it was mentiont^d over 75 times ni 
the Ixxiy of the act I was informed that the Office of Juvenile Jus 
tice should b<-» more like the Department of Justice, that its niain 
purfK)s*' W£is to protect society; that its duty was to apprehend, 
fjrosi'cute. and punish juveniles; that rehahilitetion d<K^s nut work, 
that the juvenile justice system ha.*- N*en a tot il failure, that pri 
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mary delinquency prevention, which is what we are talking about 
here* is not a function of the Office of Juvenile Justice, but should 
be done by the other Federal and State departments; and that it 
was impossible to do anyway; and it didn't make any sense; and Ju- 
venile Justice didn't have enough money to do that. 

Instead, it is going to concentrate on serious offenders. 

Mr. Fish. Are we going to get a copy of what you just said, be- 
cause the former testimony dion't track what you said. 

Mrs. Carusle. I am going to send you a complete copy of the tes- 
timony. 

Ms. Kelly. Perhaps I can tell you about a studv being done by 
the Children's I^fense Fund and the Association ot Junior Leagues 
called Child Watch, which is documenting the budget cuts across 
the country. There are different groups really taking care of it in 
each State. 

The finding of the various Child Watch projects will be coming 
out shortly. They have done their first one or two rounds of inter- 
views, but they are really trying to assess where th • budget cuts 
have hit. 

Ms, Bkot rx>ngressman Fish, I don't think it is so much that we 
beheve that more research needs to be conducted, and particularly 
that targeted quantitative analysis of problems. 

We have done it time and time again. Academic institutions have 
been studying social questions for years and years. 

That is the American way. The problem is that we have no poli- 
cies governing our care and concern for children. We have agencies 
and communities and Government agenci^, public and private to- 
gether, usually not together, wanting to help and taking a look at 
the question, but not getting any kind of general assistance from 
the Government that says that this way, which we have tested lon- 
gitudinally, that is, we nave tracked a bunch of kids from kinder- 
garten to 12th grade, we have a control group. 

We understand that these kinds of curricula in the classroom 
make a difference in the behaviors of that child, knowing, of 
course, there are lots of environmental variabilities that you can't 
control for and over time things within our society do change, but 
we can consider those as well if we care to. 

The problem is that there are, once again, no policies that cross 
our Nation through its institutions that presents a public attitude 
toward the protection and defense of the welfare of children, and so 
our fiscal austerity that fiuctuates from administration to adminis- 
tration, and our outcry against increases in taxation takes prece- 
dence over any kind of common denominator of concern for people. 

That is what is constantly disturbing to those who find that the 
money fiows for one administration, stop another, and that a new 
program model must be designed under a discretionary pot of 
money from some Federal department that decides all of a sudden 
it has got some extra dollars to throw around. 

The work of Dr Albert J. Solnit, past Director of the Yale Child 
Study Center, underscores the need of children to be raised in a 
consistent manner by a psychological parent to whom the child can 
relate for all of his or her developing years. We should acknowl- 
edge that children need to be cared for, protected, and loved. The 
provision of such care may help to prevent juvenile delinquency 
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but it will also help prevent a whole range of other issues and 
problems that face cnildren. 

So to me pr "wntion means a commitment on the part of this 
country to providing support service for families in a voluntary 
manner, so that th^y can do the best job they can for the children 
who live within their own homes. It m^ms amistance and public 
support ao that families are insured ba^c necessities* Once we are 
able to do that, to make that a primary conmiitroent of th7S coun- 
try, we hope to see children who experience fewer difRculties and 
are less likely to enter the criminal justice system. 

Mr. Fish. Thank you. This is addressed to Ms. Horton. 

You stated in your prepared testinrony a large percentage of con- 
victed youth are best and most inexpensively served by community- 
based units of the juvenile justice system, and then we talk about 
Juvenile Resource Center, Inc. 

How are youth referred to you? 

Ms. Horton. We receive youth through Juvenile Justice, through 
judges, prc^tion officers. As I stated earlier, sending districts, 
sclKX>i district child study teams frequently will evaluate a youth 
in the State of New Jersey, with a school psychoic^ist, a school 
social worker, and a learning disability teacher consultant and will 
make the referral to the center. 

So. basically, we get children from school systems and also 
judges, probation officers. We have also received referrals from Di- 
vision of Youth and Family Services. 

Mr. Fish. So it is not a prerequisite that the person has been in- 
carcerated? 

Ms. Horton. That is correct. 

Mr. Fish. How many are'^ 

Ms. Horton. Out of a population at two centers, we would have 
approximately in a given year less than a 1(M>— about 5(1 percent of 
our youth may have been previously incarcerated. 

Mr Fish On the question of the expense, you say more incxpen- 
Hively served by community*based units. Can you compare the cost 
of yuur proffram to the cost of institutionalization'^ 

Ms liORTON. Most df'finit^Iy, without a doubt In the State of 
Nc»w Jersey, to incarcerate a youth we are talking about approxi- 
mately $2:i(KK> for 1 yei?r. 

That community-based prt^ram with Juvenile Onter Services, 
we are talking nbt^ut providing adequate comprehensive education- 
al and counsehng services for a 1 year period of time for less than 

Mr Fish Would you give my best to my cousin and your (iover 
nor, please 

Ms Horton If I st*e the (iovernor. 1 will do that 
Chairman Mii.i kr Mrs Boggs, 

Mrs B<x;c;k Thank you, Mr. Chairman It is fortunate that I am 
limited in time, bet-ause I am just dying to aKk every jne of you all 
sorts of qut»stions and to thank all of you most sincerely, not only 
for your testimony t^iday, hut for what it represents and the 
amount of work and study and research that you have extendt^d for 
so many y€>ars 

Ms l^^t, of ( oiirs<\ we should add the continuity <>f study to the 
cnnfinuitv of care* and cofitounty of funding 
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It is essential to both of the other areas. I keep hearing the 
theme of homelessness and hopelessness. Because one of my duties 
on Appropriations is HUD, I would like to address my questions es- 
pecially to the homeliness aspect. 

Mrs. Carlisle, I first became interested in the enormity of the ^ 
problem of domestic violence because of working with bag ladies, 
with trying to provide a home for homelera and dc^itute women. 

The moment the home in Washington, D.C. wbb opened, the 
doors were pushed in by women who were also victims of domestic « 
violence, and so I feel very sad that even in rural Maine we are 
finding the necessity of having homes for ladira. Thank heaven 
you are taking the preventive measures of locating some places 
before the severe winter sets in. 

What can we do about the homeless? 

What can the Federal pn^ams in housing do to alleviate the 
problems of homelessness? 
Who would like to start off? 

Mrs. Carusle. Housing is not one of my areas of expertise. How- 
ever, I do have some information on it which we discovered when 
the United Wav of Greater Portland, through the Social Planning 
Committee, did a needs assessment report, and one of the five 
areas identified by the community was housing. 

One of the reasons that housing is in such short supply— in fact, 
there is a 2*year waiting list for decent, affordable housing in the 
Portland area—is that there is much more housing built for the 
elderly than there is for families and that happens because devel- 
opers find it less risky in terms of a return on their investment 
both in maintenance of the buildings and because it is more attrac- 
live to town officials and to abutters. 

Consequently, there appears to be a push to elderly housing, for- 
getting about housing for the family. Now, I don't know enough 
about housing to know if the Federal Government with its HUD 
money, puts any restrictions on guidelines in terms of how much of 
that money should go to family housing and how much to elderly 
housing, or not, but that has been a real problem for us. 

Mrs Bcxuis. They are sef^rate programs with separate funding 
and separate nurtibers of units. 

Mrs Carlisi>:. Or something to that effect 

Mrs. B(k;g8. Thev already are. 

Mrs. Carusle. Well, somehow it is not working and I do not 
know enough to tell vou why not. The other problem is that in 
rural areas there are fewer units available, they are in much great- 
er netni of repair and the rehabilitation housing money is targeted 
t<» mPtrom)Iitan areas 

Maine s bigest city is 6(),(MM) people. It has to be a very liberal 
definition of metropolitan for us to even qualify. 

Mrs. B<k;gs There are those of us who have tried to make sure 
cities of less than r>{l,000 people are adequately protected under the 
programs, but it doesn't always work 

Mrs. Carusle. One thing that Portland did was to develop a loan 
fMKjl with local banks for housing rehabilitation. This pool is corn- 
(:K)sed of half Federal community development funds and half pri- 
vate banking' funds, and they use that together to provide funds for 
rehabilitation units 




Mrs, BoGGs. Ms. Goldman, do you have any suggestions about 
homelessness? 

I know that you have dealt with crises in so many situations 
here in New York. 

Ms. Goldman. That is mA my area of expertise, but I will say 
that I think some of the statistics that have been cited—for exam* 
pie, the fact that tl^re are admittedly 17 percent of people in 
public housing pro.^ct» in New Ym-k City who are doubled up, 17 per^ 
cent of the units have more than the family that is scheduled to be 
living there actually living there. 

The same thing is haf^ning in the nonpublic housing with large 
numbers of people having to muble up because of the burnouts and 
so on, and I think it gora Imck to the question that Congreuwoman 
Mikulsks raised before—I mean, tiiere is sonwthing very off-base 
about being able to pay $2,0(K) a month, which, frankly, you could 
place those people in atmrtments on Columbus Avenue, Park 
Avenue, or places where the neighbors might n<^ be too happy, but 
in terms of money, $2,(KN) a month is ridiciilous* 

The same families are allowed $218 maximum— I even brought 
with me a newspaper— I just took a look at the daily news ads 
trying to find someplace that got n^u* to $218 a month. 

Well, it was ridiculous. Tt^re is nothing advertised, even if it 
doesn't say no kids and all that, that isn't at least $350. 

I am not talking about terrific neighborhoods now. I am talking 
about places where you would have to live. 

So that people are taking other money to do this. The big ques- 
tion is— somebody menticmed before if you were spending another 
few hours here and we could take you on a little ride up into the 
Bronx or east New York or Brownsville, and guarantee that we 
could get you back, you would see miles of really excellent^ basical- 
ly excellent housing just gouged out, just empty, tremendous build- 
ings that if just some of that money that was talked about before, 
that $7 million figure that you came to, was spent on rehabilitating 
that housing, but instead of that ycHi have this situation— also, i 
just want to point out that in New York, for instance-;-evervbodv 
<'om#»s hen* and says, well, the problem is so big you can't deal with 
It, 

1 am worried about the single individuals that you see and so on. 
Hut here we are dealing with homeless families, and 1 gather the 
same thing is true outside of New York City. 



public funds It is not going to be done by the private sector. 

Mrs BiKH'tS. One problem that was somewhat addrewed, but not 
reaily out on the table, was the percentage of Hispanic children 
who are not enrolled in school that Ms. KelTey talked about, 80 per- 
cent of the Hispanic children not enrolled in school. 

1 think this perhaps tcuches on a pnAlem that we have not ad- 
dressed, and that is the illegal aliens and the refugee families who 
are in our midst By any chance does the percentage of Hispanic 
children not enrolled in schools have any tearing on that situa- 
t ion? 

Ms Kkij Y No: that is not where that figure came from. These 
were liispanic children primarily- well, in Newark, but they were 
te^aiiy there 



Of course*, we deal with it in lai 




numbers. There just has to be 
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I think it is part of the cultural and the ethnic way of Hispanics 
sometimes that we don't know how many of them there are. The 
seme^ aren t there to even really talk to them sometimes because 
ot the language barrier, but these were really children who should 
have been m school and it was easier for the education system in 
Newark not to have them in the school, so why go out and look for 
trouble. 

Mrs. BocGS. With family, friends, and neighbors taking care of 
each other, of course, that often includes refugee families, and ille- 
gal alien families. 

Ms. Goldman. When the school lunch relations were changed 
to insist~the requirement was made that the social security 
number be listed on the application for free or reduced-price meals, 
and It had a devastating effect in that particular community in 
? j^.* ?™ because even though legally you could say none if you 
didnt have a social security number, hardly anybody was fool 
enough to do it who didn't want to have some problems. 

So a large part of the number of children were withdrawn from 
participating m the programs. It is things like that that happen, 
either people don t realize it is about to happen or maybe they do 
realize it and it is one way of cutting down on the program. 

But it had a terrible effect here. 

Chairman Miller. Congr^woman Mikulski. 

Ms, Mikulski. As usual, Mrs. Bo^gs has asked many of the ques- 
tions that were on my mind. Let me, first of all, thank the panel 
for their excellent testimony. 

^^at is also impressive is the number of people who have volun- 
teered their time through the Junior League and Congressman 
McKernan s task force. 

Mre. Carlisle, I know that your governor is doing an outstanding 
job chairing the National Governors' Conference on the problems 
and concerns of children. 

Mr. Chairman, the National Governors' Association has just put 
out some booklets on the topic that I think would be wise for our 
committee to get. 

^ have two^ Questions. One for Ms. Goldman, and one for Ms. 

iK"' t'oldman, in your testimony you referred to something 
called the churning campaign. Could you tell me what the churn- 
ing campaign is? 

It didn't sound so good to me. 

Chairman Miller. In most contexts, it is an illegal term to de- 

' '<vity, when you are churning something. 
JVk. GoLi .. . Ii is an illegal activity. Unfortunately, it is being 
conducted by city government. 

, we refer to churning, what we are talking about is as fol- 

lows. I-amUies who are participating in the welfare and food stamp 
programs, as you know, have to constantly be either recertified, or 
now with this devastating monthly retrospective reporting that the 
new administration has put through, you have a lot of regulations 
that you have to stay with. 

What happens is that if somebody for some reason— 1 am talking 
about eligible people now, OK. who get knocked off the program, 
they get put out of the prc^ram temporarily for some reason, some- 
bt>dy didn t put in a form, the family was burned out and moved. 
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for example, and they didn't get some kind of a thing that they 
were suppos^ to return, for a variety of reasons, whether it is 
human error on the part of the client, human error on the part of 
the people in the administration, computer error very often, which 
just Kicks somebody out, they do not receive their benefits. 

These are not ineligible people, so the reason for the term 
"churning" is that they then come back into the system a month 
or 2 months later. However, two things have happened in the 
meantime. 

One is that the city has saved an estimated $7 million a month 
in churning the people out, and second, the people have been made 
miserable and have been made totally dependent upon the emer- 
gency services that are provided voluntarily in their communities. 

Ms. MmuusKi. Is there a deliberate policy? The Harlem group de- 
scribes it as the human resources churning campaign. A (^paign 
is a conceptual framework consciously arrived at and deliberately 
implemented^ 

Is that it? 

Ms. CiOLDMAN. In my opinion, yes. I am not one of the people 
that wrote that particular report, but I happen to believe that 
strangely enough— let me back up for a second to answer this. The 
emphasis of the Federal Government on the food stamp program is 
not to make sure that people have adequate food. 

The emphasis is on fraud, waste, and abuse, on getting those out 
who aren t eligible, on finding thc^ people and on lowering your 
error rate, and lowering your error rate in your State or in your 
city, because if you don t lower it to a certain percentage— I have 
forgotten what it is— by 1985, then the city is going to have to pay 
the difference 

That mentality, the mentality of **get the cheats"— we have II 
million people on food stamps. Don't tell me that they are cheating. 

The point is that that kind of mentality is then translated to the 
city officials, who are then also running around trying t^ make 
sure that they are keeping people out rather than looking at this 
system as a support system. 

So in that sense, yes, I think it is deliberate, the fact that they do 
not have the attitude that we are calling for, which is find a way of 
^Mving tvonomic stnrurity and support to the families, not worrying 
about whether they are getting a nickel more or $2 extra in a 
^iven moment. 

S<> 1 think it is deliberate or they would have figurtni a way of 
not doing it. 

Ms. MiKUUSKi. It is not publicly stated as a municipal policy? 

Ms (JoLDMAN Hardly ... 

Ms MiKi UHKi Ms Horton. your commentary that institutional- 
i/4ition of a juvenile is about $2:i,(HH). That is like putting them in a 
hotel 

We could send that boy or ^\r\ to Oxford, Harvard, or Yale for 
$2:?,(HHJ a vear 

Ms HoKTON lVonu>tc that amonf? your colleagues. That is fan- 
tastic 

Ms MiKi usKi Your program st^ems to be working. 

Ms HORTON It IS 
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n your teaAhncmy that there is a feelim^ 
to <k> j^^^^^^^ P^ifOfAe. Could you tefl 



Mk MiKULSKi. Ymi mid in your 
tibat we cbi'iKit turow wiut 
me wi|y you think ycmr program is wbi 

(Xnriotisly, sraMthing m fmypfmif^ at vcmrs that is not Imppen* 
ing in smro ottersp aim I alw won^ if it is becmise these Inisi* 
^ nem ventures that are a key omxponrat wi^re kids learn country 
things. 

Ms. HoBtON. Dirfinitely. I would say that our tntsiiiesses contrib- 
ute at lerat emptoymmt ftnr 45 to 50 of mir daily muxdlees. Hiat 
ttnphmi^t does impact the lives of the youth* 

Additionally, tlmu^ there are cither &ctms. Our approach to 
mnriding instructkm an^ eouwieling to <wr muiodlees to ncmtradi- 
JkmaL 

Grantedt every program may have a counseling component, 

*ery program may have an educatkmal oomponait It is the dif- 
lurence in the nature of tba pitnram that makes the difference. 

When I say mmtraditikmaX Imean nontraditional in the sense 
that ^ implenmit Jdtm Doex^g i^bilosophv to learn dkmig. llie 
oommimity Deooroes a Idboratory fmr the soiooL 

We do not bdieve in vdmt is fieqiMitly vdmed to lui a twc4iy- 
four edimticm^ that is, the two skfes of a tratbook and the four 
walls of a claranxnn* 

You are in the cwnmunity daily Immung metric qnstemst beocmi^ 
ing aware of what amstitutes sudi a higk prostituti<m and pimp 
rate in Gam^ten by having roving seporterB. 

This sumn^ I have a miminer cMnpcmrat v^»:king— tlw summer ^ 
pro|pram is nci referred to bb summer sdiooL We call it a video ex* f 
penenee. 

Our vouth who have been damfied and turned down by the tra- 
ditional schools as inccmipetmt are writii^ TV skits, are writing 
shows. 

We have a video component, and th^v are aUe to see themselves* 
We have a program called mioum emi^qfaUe, 

^iKfents go throu^ a omninndienttve i^revocatkmal ddlls pro- 
gram, a orai|nehensive evaluatikm their skills before they enter 
the program is also in place, and finally* we work from the educa- 
tional prraotMe o( what we call having an interdiraplinary ap- 
pn»ch to education. ^ 

What that means is n<^ung is learned in isdalicm. The content 
area that is covered in math is also covered in literatore, m also 
covered in communications, is also covered in i^i^nce. 

So there are some key den^nts that makes cmr program vrork. 
We also have data generated through Piyor Uiat mows of all the 
projects under Project New Pride for the past 3 yrars, tLe pn^sram 
m uamden, N J., came out No, 1 because we ^owed thnMigh pre- 
tests, and post^ests that there is at least a L5 increase in reading 
levels of all (rf our program enrollecs and at least a minimum of 0.6 
or 6 nnrntlffl increase in math levels. 

So we do have that data. 

Ms, MiKULSKi, That is terrific. 

Mrs. Carlisle. May I culd mmething to that? I think it is impor- 
tant to recognize whv some projects work and some do not, and it 
was not mentioned by our nrodert spraker h&ne, and that is the 
staff director of the program and his or her staff. 
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They make all the difference in the world, and, obviously, the 
reason thia program works » becaitte of fam*. 

Bfs« Best. We were idl nying tihat as the questtcm was heitig 
adied, but mie Imt pmnt cm just that We hi^ a lot th^ days 
^ abwit educaticm, ai^ tl^ salary of sdiool teadiers. 

A l€/t of penrfe would belk^ that the ocmipeten^ ot the Bcbool 
teachers may be cmrelated to the salary they receive. Whether or 
not that is something ymi bditeve in, youth swvke mrnctitkmem 
are paid less than any (rth^ career that requires MJs., Ph.D. de- 
grees hy and large at entry level. 

My sister*in*law worics fm* IBM, and th^ pay $1,000 a day to 
consultants coming in to teach, yet we have chfldren being cared 
after by school teachers getting prdiably less than $25 a day fw 
^ their services. 

Ms. HoKTON. That is right 

Chairman Muxes. Coi^ressman Morrison. 

Mr, MoitR»ON* I want^ to just give a little bit of informaticm in 
response to Mrs. Caiii^'s point about hcHising and houmng for the 
elderly having consumed, perhaps, a dispropor^nate iriiare or at 
least a large snare of tl^ housing assistance available. 

The House of Repremntatives hm jiut passed a housing authori- 
zation bill called H*R. 1, in which that prdblem is cuidresBed to 
some degree. A new housin|[ awistance pn^ram has been originat- 
ed in that bill» and if that bill bwomes law, included in Uiat assist- 
ance program is a requirement that each State divide its housing 
assistance in such a way under that new program for new con^ruc- 
lion that the family hmising component be at l^ueit as large a pro- 
portion of the funding used tne proportion of families in sub* 
standard housing compared to those of the elderly. 

That is something I personally fought for in that bill and I think 
it is particularly important If any of you have any relationship 
with your Senators, urge them to move that housing bill tecouw 
our problem is that the Senate is not inclined to pam the bill. 

If that is the caae^ we will continue to be chi this yrar4o-year 
funding in terms of housing pn^rams, so there is something con- 
crete that can be done on that particular pn^lem. 

Congre^woman Boggs points out to me, as well, that in that 
housing bill we also restore the 25 percent of income rule with re- 
spect to assisted housii^t section 8 public housing, from the moving 
it up to 30 percent, which is in progress right now. 
, That would make a significant difference in the affordability of 

D<f|yic housing. We don't address the overall supply need nearly to 
jnhc\xtent that it is needed. 

/ I would like to particularly thank Jran Adnopoz from the child 
center and the Committee on Children's Crisb for coming here 
from my hometown of Hamden to tartify today. 

There is a consifiAency of talking about poverty as one of the key 
elements of pn^lem families, families with pnmlentt and children 
with problems. To what d^;ree is a d^ndency situation either as 
reflected in single parent status and dependency on State aid as 
posed to employment make a difference, in iKldition to or instead of 
the poverty maicators? 

Ms. Adnopoz. Child abuse and n^lect is not something which is 
found only in poor families. 
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I think that if we irere to leave here with the impnesioii that 
this IS a problem only of the poor, that we would reaHy be doing a 
di»eryi^ to the children of this countay. 

.. ' though, that probtens are exacerbated within poor fomi- 
iMsbecause there are TO fiw ways in whi^ 
rehef. u you are poor, it is not possible to ship kidb <^ to sununer 
camp or to have somebody come in for a couple (d weeks while you 
take a nice vacation. ^ 

Mr. MoKBisoN. fifs. Horton, if I could explore your proiect for a 
mo ment T he^new pride program, that is essentially a demons- 
uon piwriimr 

o^ife^^V^* wa re|>li»tkjn of Prqfect New Pride in Denver, 
Colo. Prqject New Pride in Denver started some 10 yean ago with 
Tbm James as the ^racuUve director of that and what OW 

decMied was to rephcate in 10 difierent dtm across the United 
States the basic concepts of Proiject New Pride, and that started 4 

Juvenile lUmrce Ccmter in Camden, NJ., was one of the 10 rop< 

hca^ mograms. The fourth year finding, as was reported ear^ 
er, It has been suggested that there be sero fonding. 

Howev^, CongTM did appro^^ 
IS the lasA year of ftindin^ Project New PHde in Camden, NJ., 
almg with three ot^r prpiects, one in Peimola, Providence, and 
U^ver, Itself, and Camden, N J., were chaiged with this last year 
<n funding. 

Mr. M<»ai80N. As I understand those dononstratioii-type pro- 
granu under OJJDP, there is some expectation that in some way 
or <Jlier ytM are supposed to be picked up by some other source of 
funduig m order to c<mtinue the pragrun, whkh in your case » 
clearly demonstrated to be a Bneceas. 

Is that a reaUty? Is th&t going to happen and, if so, bow do we 
MMire that it happ^ and we dim't lose the benefits of what has 
been built up with the demonstration motiey? 

afs. HosrroN. You and I know that not only m tim F^d«ral Gov> 
emmmt fitting, but everyone else across the NatMm is ateo cut- 
ting, and that means at the State level the possibUities of the State 

J kicking up a tab that was previously funded by the Department of 
'ustice 18 ml. 

X. are funded at a level of $250,000. Now, that is for 1 year of 
folding. The State wUl not pick that up. 

It IS the prgMion, you are 100 percent correct, it is the pronc- 
uonthat the States or someone else will take up that decr^ise. 

What we are su^Bgesting is that tlw Department <^ Justk», that 
corrections m the £tote of I<(ew Jersey be^ looking at, because ad- 
dition^ moneys were aimropriated to the Demrtment of Justice, 
that the Dej^artment of Justice look at coat elective ways within 
thecommuQity, for example. Juvenile Resource Ctoter. 

The reality of it happening, I do not think, m that great We 
were diarged with responsibility because we knew it was seed 
money. 

We were charged with the responsUnlity of becimiing histitution- 
alued and we have in a sense done that becaiue what we have 
started doing is serving the neetb of dasdfled youth, and we are an 
approved, certified private school addressing the needs <rf the 
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handicapped as approved the New Jersey Department Educa- 
tion. 

I just hai^^ to also be a board of education member, so what we 
have dcme is beonne a private achooL So individuals who r^sr stu- 
dents to Juvenile Resource Gontmr alternative schodt and that is 
just one component— the alternative school (mly services 48 youth. 

We are becraning instittttkmalised in the srase that we beomie 
the recim^t of tuitiraa. 

Bfr. MOSKI80N. I thick one of the m^r ooints that vou have 
made is that the juvenile justice wstem itself could do a better job 
ami save a lot <» mamiy if it would place many more juvenile of- 
fenders in a program like yours than m an incarceration type facil- 
ity. 

Ma. Boston. Hiat is ri^t 

Mr. MoBBisON. We h^ over and over aeain that that is true. 
What is it that we diould do to cause the State of New Jersey to 
take that turn and to pick up your ftmding t»y divertin|r people to- 
wanb ycHi rather than to ocmtiniw down the road of bmlding more 
juvenile beds, the wqy things are going now? 

Ms. HosTON. If the House Appropriations Committee could be in- 
fluenced to just da that, aiqi»«^niate x-anxmnt of dollars to eflfec- 
tive community hmed progrann, there m no mich allocaticm cur- 
rently—but appropriate earmarked ttollare for community 
programs, and you see, what also happens is there are monejw allo- 
cated to school districts, and that numey is dummed— allw»ted to 
school districts to educate youth who are incarcerated at Skilman, 
Jamerimrg, et cetera. 

That money is taken rig^it off the top for youth who are incarcer- 
ated. We are saying why not i^ve JRu moaey rif^t off the tq[> be- 
cause we have a proven track reccord. 

What could be done in reroonse to that question? 

Have an aj^m^niation. Also, free up some of those beds for 
minor offenses. Begin freeing up some of those beds that have ad- 
dressed or incarcerated status offender, free up those beds for the 
more serious. 

We are not saying that the ^rious (lenders should not be incar- 
cerated. He should be. 



Mr. McHuGH. I think that most of my questions have been an- 
swered. There is a thread through all of your testimony, I think, 
consistent with what the chairman said earlier. There are threads 
here that we keep getting reminded 

One is that where we know smnething works, we should try to 
diaeeminate informaiton and focm our funding. 

Ms. Horton, you have talked a greet dral about your school and 
that is OTO of tine oKampIes. One or two quick questions. 
This is 8 residential facility? 

Ms. Hc«TDiir. No. It isn't We are a day trmtment ftKrility. We op- 
erate between the Iknuv of 8:^ and 5 o'clock. 

However, we have many activities beyond that. Just to give a 
quick example. At the beginning of the school year, each year I 
have a 5<iay camping trip, day and nii^t, that all staff mu^ par- 
ticipate. 

However, we are simply a day treatment facility. 
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Mr. McHuGH, You mentioned the program that started in 
Denver and then there were some others. Is there information get- 
ting out to other communities in your State and other States atK)Ut 
this kind of activity and prc^rram? 

Ms. HoRTON. Yes. Information is getting out. I must say that in 
the more recent guideimes* OJJ has su^grated that 15 new sites 
across the Nation be implemented in 1984. So the information is 
being di^eminated. 

However, there is no money affixed to that suggestion. Here, 
again, it is the hope, I guess, that States or others would sponsor 
those programs. 

The information is getting out. I have testified before many, 
many, many State, county. Federal committer, so if nothing else, I 
have been spreading the word around. 

Mr. McHuGH. Along those same lines, I noted with interest, Ms. 
Carlisle, that you mentioned something that Portland was doing 
which we have done in upstate New York, using community devel- 
opment funds and some local banking resources to provide for re- 
habilitation. 

In some cases, the poor family has been able to gain ownership 
through sweat equity by rehabilitating a property with these fund^ 
and it is an example of where there has been some imaginative use 
of limited resources. 

I am not sure where else it is being done, but I am pleased to 
hear that it i8 being done in Portland as well. It is very effective in 
my hometown. Finally, Ms. Gioldman, I was particularly interested 
in what you said at the beginning of your testimony about the WIC 
program. 

Last year Congressman Weiss and I, and a few others, actually 
had to bring a lawsuit against the administration to require them 
to reallocate WIC funds. 

It is in the law that they are supposed to do that. Now you men- 
tioned something which I was not aware of, that they are coming 
up with some regulations which would enable them not to reallo- 
cate, but rather to do something else. 

Ms. Goldman. Not to reallocate, but the formula is being 
changed by which the initial dollars are being given out— this is a 
proposed regulation, and as usual, we have about 10 days to re- 
spond. 

It is very complicated in terms of the actual r^ulations and how 
that formula has been arrived at in the past and how it is now 
being suggested that it be arrived at 

That is being changed so that there will be a new allocation, but 
under a new set of guidelines, that will cut out about $20 million 
on the New York program. It is an entire change being done 
within the legal limits, so to speak, but in rcf^lation. 

Mr. McHiKiH. You don't happen to have a copy with you today, 
do you? 

Ms. Goldman I just happen to have a copy. 
Chairman Millkr. Congressman Rowland. 
Mr. Rowij^NO. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Adnopoz, in your testimony you talk about redetermination 
for the eligibility of fcKxl stamps and how even if a family chose to 
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move to a soiaUer apartinmt in (Htier to better themselves, tl^ 
would have their eligibility redetermined. 
It seems to me that this is one thing that we find so often in Gov^ 

emment programs. Wxm people attempt to do something to extri- 
cate theonselves or to improve themoelves, the Government penal- 
ises them to the extent that they are unable to get out of the 

Could you briefly omunrat on what you think we mi{^t do to 
improve a situati(Ni such as this? 

Bis. AnNOTOE. I would be happy to, because I think that this com- 
mittee needs to pay particular attention to the kinds of regulations 
that the individual States have instituted following some of the ad- 
ministration's policiee. 

States have taken Federal budget cuts of various kinds and made 
them even more stringent by using the regulatory process over 
whkh legislators have no direct control. I thmk that it would car- 
tainly be in the interest of children to take a close look at the types 
of regulati<ms Imve been prmnulgated. 

For example, in Connecticut stepfathers are now financially re- 
sponsive for the step children^ iHio previously had been eligible for 
AFDC, this has created substanial burdens and stress for families. 

Other ragulaUons reduce the numbers of cli^ts eligible for as- 
si^ance, thr^ten withdrawal of homemaker services and under- 
service family integrity. 

Mr. Rowland. Hasn't the Supreme Court decided that we can t 
<*o that? 

Chairman Millkx. Our position with respect to Federal regula- 
tions is mwAi more restricted than it was before. I believe Ms. Ad- 
nopoz was talkii^ about the case where ^te regulations try to re- 
strict spending restricting by participation. 

Ms. Adnopoz. "nie S^tm have been more restrictive than the 
Federal Government. 

Chairman MnuES. This is something that we are seeing in many 
States. They are trying to protect their budgets, and becoming even 
more restrictive with their regulations. We should be alert to this 
trend. 

Mr. Rowland. I have another question. Ms. Best, you talked 
about the drug prd>lems that we are having here. I am interested 
to know what are tl^ drugs that are principally being used by 
teenagers now in this area. 

Ms. Bkst. Well, as stated in the testimony, agencies in our 
county are reporting that more young people are ccnning in as poly- 
drug users, which means that there is no one single fad drug, as we 
mi^t have believed was true 10 years ago in certain i»rts the 
country. 

I would say alcohol right now because it is inexpensive and 
r^ly accessible to the ycmnger teeoagers 8een» to be— that 
seems— marihuana is there— interestinj^y, in the age group be- 
tween 18 and 21. if you want to cut off at 21 to rasess the juvenile 
trmtment, between 18 and 21 we are seeii^ an incr«»e in m^ha- 
done treatment, which mv^ ta^m tl»re is an incre^ in henHn 
use. 
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eo^^JLT^f ^^"S^''^ ^ ™^ ^ '^^^^^^ fo*- instance, is 

JSITr quMtiln" ^""^ younger teenagers. I hope that answere 

Mr. Rowland. Are Quaaludes a problem here? 

Ms. Best. Ym They are available. Pills of any kinc-those are 

break, at the study hall. Marihuana, where quantity may be in 
miestion alcohol accessible in the evening after school houVs from 
the local propnetor, are the ones that kids are using more f^ 
quently and are abusing. 

Pills, Qiiaaludes, for instance, something like that Acid vou 
don t see that much. Angel dust, we he«d a lot ^ut for a 1^ 



th!J r 7P«"e«^^«t that much for our community. I think 
that IS true for an urban center. The drugs that are available in 
SThiLr using^d that is alS aild 

Ms. Goldman. May I make a comment? I assume that evervbodv 
IS the same as I am, that we are quit* hungry, and I woUdb^ 
nasty enough to remind all of us that if you vSS a food Sip re^ 
cipient, you would have 47 cents to spend for lunch. ^ 

Chairman Miller. Is Ms. Matty Cooper here? 

Thank you very much for your testimony. 

The committee will reconvene at 2 o'clock 

9 i^^T"^"' recessed at 1:25 p.m., to reconvene at 

^ p.m. the same day.] 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

nriJ?''""'^" f^'"^**- '''te"^''* P«"«' ^» cover prevention and eco- 
pZr ^T^if ^« P«.n«l will be composed of Leah Lubin, 

U^te Geraldine Nicholas and Dean 

Leah represents the Children's Campaign for Nuclear Disarma 
ment from New Haven, Conn. Welcome to the committee. 

fv £L1T"'*f" ^^t^^i**."^ ^" be placed in the record in its entire- 
ty heel free to proceed m the manner in which you desire. 

STATKMKNT OF LEAH LUBIN. CHILDREN'S CAMPAIGN FOR 
NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT 

Ms. LuHiN I am here today to testify about children's fears of 
known ^^^^ opportunity to let our feelings be 

f.Jl^l"T ^hildrei. are frightened by the threat of nuclear war. They 
feel he ples« and scared that their future is in the hands of a few 
powerful leaders. 

Some children feel that they cannot seriously plan for their 
future because the very existence of the Earth is threatened. With 

ir Vu "Hf*^"*" *««f»ns in the world today, just one could go off 
vJlu l ^ifPP^"*^- deliberately or accidentally, it would probably 
be the start of an all-out war. Other children I have talked to have 
also expressed fear of a nuclear accident. 

Now that many weapons are controlled by computerized systems 
the chances are even greater that one could go off accidentally' 
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This just intensifies our feeling that we have so little cmtnA over 
what will hamwd to us. 

Many of us are afraid of the idea of dvil defense. We feel thai it 
lulls peo|4e into thinking that it is posrible for us to survive a nu- 
clear war* 

We are afraid it giv«» them tito miticm that we can be pr^iared 
to sraiehow |Mnotect oursdves. Reports from r^^ioi^Ue scientists 
have stated: 

There is no ^fedtve dvil ittsdiwt nmeksar war. The bkai, thermal aod rd- 

dkikm effecfa wiwM IdU evm fboae m fi^^ 

who imm been ewcuMed. Ifadkal ikmM&r ptenning finr aucbar war meanin g tea ^ 
Most bospitab would be destroyed, moat medkal pmomA dead «r ipjisredt and 
moet fluppteis u^vatlaMe. The wt nutfority of the a u rv ivuni woaM dfe. 

We are worried abcNtt the Amerkan pol^y of military intmwt-^ 
tion in varicms parts id tl^ wmid As a restut of ths, we nugnt be 
forced to fl^t in a war that we had no part in making andThat we 
don't believe in. We also think thme m a str«ig poasibiUty that 
conventional war cmild 1^ to nudMr war. 

The threat of war affet^ not only our future, but our lives today*^ 
So much money is being used for military sending, while fUnding 
is being taken away from ^ucation and frqa^ prt^ran^ that help 
people to survive, such as n^lfare, food rtampe, social security and 
medicare. 

I am feeling the effect of tli^se cuts directly in my own life. Even 
though my crother has a full-time iabf witlKWt social security survi- 
vors' benefits, she would ncA have been able to sui^rt mir family 
for the last 8 years. 

My sister will be just 17 when she graduates from high school 
next year, and her p^m^its will be cut <rfr thm. She vrants very 
much to go to ocriksBt but |mrf)ably won't be aMe to* 

The same thing will be true for my broUwr and myself in a few 
years. In addition to losing our social security benefits, there is less 
Federal funding available for student loans, grants, and work*study 
pn^rams. 

I would like to read to vou a letter written to President Reagan 
last year by an ll*year-oI«f New Haven scImwI child: 

I don't like nuclear war because they are wasting money on bombs and wrapms 
instead of helping people in America, like scboote, program (or the i^i^ emrgy 
reifOuree», and decmising tasea 

In the winter, in my achod and other schools, in mne of the clmses it m arid. I 
don't think that 19 rignt becauae you am't work r^t, you can't ^udy right becauae 
yuu are wearing ycmr jacket and you f&el unccmifortaUe. Someiusies I wonder wh y 
thfy are w^ing your tax money to make bondba as^ weapom, ami I woo<ter why 
we are not friends with Rtffisia and cKher places. Do thev know how we feel? Do 
they know how the Ruoiian chiMivn feel? I tmnk ihef don t * * *. 

There are many children who feel )i^l|rfes8 about the thrrat of 
nuclear war. They think ttere is n<Ahing th^ can do so they just 
try to ignore the threat, to put it out of tfi^ir minds. 

But there are many others, like mysrif, who know that the chil- 
dren's voice can and shouM be hrard* That is why the Chiklren's 
Campaign for Nuciear Disarmament [CCND] was formed in May 
19K1 by a group of concerned children m Vermont. 

As the founders of CCND put it: 

Wr iire childrfTi who fear for uur Uvea ami the Uvea of ail the child ren on Earth. 
We decided to 9tart CVKV became we felt scared and hopeleas abmit tl^ threat of 
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naclenr war* * *. Ottr fint actim wm a dtUdren't tetterwiMng ""^-'f We 
arted kkb dl om- the ommtiy to write IsMan to IhgiMnul qgpottis the 

md e«di of Uw 23Si teCton ak»l to tiie mw mmI to the 



Knee thm then hawe been two nrare tet te r writii y cwmpaiginit 
and there are now mmv than 70 OCND dtmftms tliroui;hoiit the 
wotR a laiveiwrtof what wedofetotiTtoedhiatec^^ 
diilAmi in particular, about tite nuctoff oueat ami to puMtejae, as 
mttch em we can, our rtna^ opporitkm to the arma race. 

I M it w ?ery hnnortant to eataUbh firieo^ 
odier crantrks 00 that we will be Mb to a^tto cm dmnmceB 
peaceriMy, E^fat young pmle from a New Easmn group called 
Children^B Coalitiaii fiir naoe have been invited to a cnfldmi's 
peace conference in Sweden th&i aummer . 

We will be the gueete of the Swedidi people white we are there 
for 10 dajB in Aiq^uat Fw the past few OMmtfaB war gnwp haa bem 
wOTking very hanl in the community to ratee mmSsy fi^ our 
transportation costs, and we have almost readied our goal. 

We will soon be meetiqg vritfa eigiit Swedish and eight Suasian 
children. We will share our fears oi war, our ideas and hopes for 
peace, and discuss ways in whkh we can work together toward 
worid peiu^. 

An utnportant part of thto v^ture will be sharii^ wiwt we have 
leanml with others in Au^va on our return. We are very excited 
abcmt g^^( and feel |»ivil^ped to be part of an intematicmal dti- 
sen^s effort toward peace. 

Oiairman Bfnxss. lliank yott« 

[Prepared statement of Leah Lubin follows:] 

PeBFASSS SfATMSMT W UCAH LtTStN. NSW HaVSN, OoHH. 

I flUB today to toatifv about dtftirwi's fears of war. I mi |M to have ihto 
mxntimity to m our IMmfli be known. Many diUdm) are fttehteood by the 
tnrei^ of n««tear war. Thar mt helptoap and ocaied that tMr tkure to in the 
bands of a few powerfid feama 

Soow diOdreo fed that they eoniM^ aarioarfy plan far th^ ftitore baeaooe the 
vm eilg l ence of the Earth m thtrateoed. W&h all the nttcfear woaagpa in the 
«md toch^, niat one could go off. If that hapre ii ed , driften^ety or aoddentaUy, it 
would prvdmlrty be tte start of an all-oitt mtctem' war. Other eUldrm I hwe tawed 
to \uwe aho expressed fear of a nuclear accident Now that many weapons are cm* 
troUed by computerixad qnrteme^ the diasma are even greyer that one could go off 
aoddentoUy. this just intendfka our feeling that we have so Uttfe oontrcd ovar what 
will happen to us. 

Many of us are BtnM of the idm irf dvil defense. We tatl theA H loUa peo^ into 
thinkiik that it is possiMe fi^ us to survive a nudsar war. We're afHdd it gives 
chem the notion ttat we can be prepared to mnehow protect onnrives. Repeats 
feom respomiUe oe^tista have iteted: 

'There is no effective dvil dMBmae affaiiwt nt^aar wsn*. Hie blMt. thermal and 
radiation effects would kill even those bi sbeHerm and the fallout would reach thoae 
who have been evacmtfad. Medtoal 'dfa»star planning:' nti^ar war is meaniiM- 
iesB. Mcist hospital would be destroyed* moii awdscal oersonnel dead or i^Nre^ 
and rooet supplm itiiavailable. The vast ro i y cy ity of the 'aurvivwe' would die. 
iHelen CaldicoCi, Phy^ciami fi^ 

We are worried wMt the AaeierkaB poUor ef BttlUtary inlarvmitiQii in mrtew 
parte of the wmid As a remk of tUa, wo aihpM be feroed to fight a mr th^ we 
had no j»rt in nwfcing and tluit we don't believe in. We aho thmfc there to a t^Umg 
posaiinlity that oonvmtimml war cwM lead to nadmr war. 

The threat of war affects not imly cmr fotore but our lives today. So much 
'm heaag iwed for miUUHy ^ pe n di ng . ftn^b^ kt b^m tdkes owGqr fttsa eAacBt- 
tion cad from pmpvaifl tmrt help peof^e to sumve, sucn am weifare. food staops. 
Social Security and Medkare. I am feeling th» affiect fl^ tlMse ea^ diraetly in my 
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awn life Evm thrash my mottier has a fUMnie jolv wttlmtt Social Seeitrity mrvi* 
vm* benefita she would mit haw been aWe to sapfmt oitr biai^ for the M 
ym» My atoto' wiU be jt^ aevoiteeii when *e gradv^ ftm W Khod omrt 
year, and h^ paymrala will be cut off Owl She waofii ynry nmdi to ffo to ocdlege. 
but pix^Mdily won*! be abte to. The aame thhur will he trae for eqr bft^h^ and 
myself in a W yeaiv. In Mldition to losiiig our Sodal See^^ 
fecteral funding availdMe for stwient lomw^ ^ 

I would like to read to you a fetter written to Proridwtt Rei«an last year by an 
efewn^ywokl New Ha^ s dw iol ch ild: , ... 

•I Am t like nudear war becaoae thw'ra mmi^ owiqr oa boinha md woaBcms 
instead of belrti« people in America, Uke aebooia, pngfaan far the agiofr energy 
resourrffs. and dscres£ig taxes. In the winter, in ny school aad other adiaois, to 
some <rf the claaws it is cold. I don't think th^ is ri^'hecrase ympft work 
r^t» you can't atu^y rigM becium you're waartog your ^dket md you M tmoom- 
fortable. SometimesI wmi^ why thay're wwthig your tax mmv to raahe bon^ 
ami weapons, and I wonder why we're not {Hends with Roasia and other aim Da 
they know bow we fed? Do t^ kmw how the Rusrian childien fed? I think they 
iton^t * * *."(IXneenlierritt> 

There aie many children who feet hdplm about ttm threat of nu^ar war. They 
think ther? is nothing they can <to so they jotrt try to ignore the threat, to put it oirt 
of thi^ roimb 

But there are niany^others^ like myself* who know tlu^ the diildren's voke can 
and shouM be heard. That's why the Chikben's Campaign for Nuclear Disannament 
(OCND^ was formed in May of 1981 by a group id co o ceme d chiUreo in Vermont 
Astl^foumfersofOC^puiit: . . ^ ^ 

"We are chiMmt who fear fix- our lives and the lives of all the children on earth. 
We decided 10 start OCND because we feh acaied and hof^tesi about the thre^ of 
nuclear war * • Our first action was a chihlreo's letter-wnting rmupatan^ We 
asked kids all over the country to write fetteiB to President R»gan oP^^M^Jte 
nuclear arms race. A group of thirty children took the fetters to the White 
House . . . and read each ot the 2832 letters ahHid to the presp and to peofrfe 



^tnce then there have been two more tetter-writing campaigns, and there are now 
more than seventy CCND chapt«t9 thnn^^imtt the wmrld. A large part m wh^ we 
do IS to try to educate other pec^, children in particular, about the nuclear thre^ 
and to publidae, mt^ we can, our stroM oppoaNtkm to the ams race, 

I feel it is veiy imp(»tant to sslaUiih frte^ tks with gyyte of other countrias 
so that we will be abfe to settle our diffimmses peaoe^^. ^ot yowg feo^ ftmn 
a New Haven group called '^Childreo s Coidition for Peace" l»ve been invited to a 
childrvna peace ctmferem^ in Swedro thto summer. We will be the guests of the 
Swedish people while we are there fiH- ten days in Augi^ For the |^ few i^ths 
our group has been worlui^ very hard in the community to rafee the nraDsy for our 
transportatkm costs, and we have almoin readHKl our goal 

We will soon be meeting with eight SwednA and e%ht Ruaman children. We wi|| 
share our (emr» of war, our ideas a^ hopes for peace, and d»cu8S ways in wluch we 
can work togeti^r toward world peace. An important part <rf this venture will be 
sharing what we have learned with others in America m our return. We are very 
excited about goiiHC and feel privileged to be part ot an international dtiaens effwt 
toward peace. 

Chairman Miuler. GeraWine? 

STATKMENT OF GRRALPINE NiCHOtAa DIRECTOR. NAT AZAROW 
DAY CARE CENTER, BROOKLYN 

Ms. Nicholas. I am Geraldine Nicholaa» director of the Nat 
Azarow Day Care Center located in the Brownaville aection of 
Brooklyn. N.Y. When one mentions thia area of New York City, 
n^native imai^ come to mind. 

Yet. despite these conditions, since Nat Aaarow Day Care Center 
opened in 1969, people come from these aame streets who are seek* 
ing independence and control of their lives* We, at the day care 
center* witness repeatedly how Government fimds used far its cms^ 
atfon become the best possible investment for govmiments yielduig 
calculable returns. 
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From this depre^d arra of Broddyn, at a time when nation- 
wide unemployment is at & hi^ point, and when morale <rf poor 
people is at its lowest— of 95 famihes with 105 children, 36 parents 
are working, 19 parents are in vocational training programs, 6 pri- 
mary caretakers are grandmrents— 2 of whom wtn^ 4 are ill— 9 
parents are looking for work, 12 fmrents ha^ dmg/akdiol related 
prt^lems, and 1 foster parrot has an emi^onallv disturbed child. 

At least 10 of Uie parents who are now working formerly re- 
ceived public assistance and attended training progrura. Twenty* 
one of the working parents imy weekly fees rangmg from $2 to $34. 

Nineteen of the working parents woi^ in private indusby. N<me 
of the working parents are eligible for food stamps or medi<^ and 
most have minimal or no iM^th coverage. One parent who works 
has multiple sclerosis, another has a child who suffera frt^m cere- 
bral palsy. 

Fifteen other parents are coping with tragedy, children with 
identified disabiliti^ et cetera The 12 parents with drug/alcohol 
problems have gained new respect for thf^mselvra 1^ being accepted 
in their own right as parents and users of dcnr care services. 

Economic security for the imrents dracribed above is not won 
easily, or once gained, held on to firmly, lite mi^rity of these var- 
ents are young, have i^rents and siblmgs who are also struggling 
to survive and who can offer little tangible and moral support 

The support that needed for tlwm to effect positii^ changes 
must come from their community and take many rorms. The avail- 
ability of training programs, mental h^th pn^rams, drug/alcohol 
oriented pn^p-ams, social services, preschool and aftersdiool pro- 
grams such as group day care for mfants to age 12, Head Start, 
family day care, all day kindergartens, public schools with effective 
administrators and teachers, et cetera, within a community helps 
to set the climate, provide the role models, generate the positive 
force to give parents a different point of view. 

Government and private functe used for the above programs are 
monies which are recycled back into the econ<miy. 

There is not just one solution to how a parent achieves economic 
security. This is a well known fact but yet not one that govern- 
ments acknowledge in the way that funds are allocated. 

Every one of the programs I cited have sustains! serious cuts in 
their funding. There seems to be no long^^range Government corn- 
mitment or belief in the work they accomplish. 

In the past year and a half, as f have stated, more of the parents 
who apply for enrollment at Nat Azarow Day Care Center are 
working parents. They have u^ welfare assistance, training pro- 
grams, day care, et cetera, to bring stability to their lives. 

However, they will soon join the ranks of parents now independ- 
ent who return to tell us how much it meant to them to receive our 
support at a time when their spirits and morale were at a low ebb. 

In the group day care prt^fram today we are feeling f^rticularly 
handicapped, because we no longer have social wrvice staff who 
can give the daily, onsite guidance from which parents benefit. 

When a parent is pullim^ him or herself up by their bootstrai», 
those bootstrap are often fragile and easily broken given the nega- 
tive forces which must first be overcome. 
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Another aspect of the group day care pn^am which often 
hinders staff from being more effective and discourages parents is 
the eligibility certifiration process which a parent must complete 
before admission and again in three or 6 months. 

Should parents who are suffering from cancer, who are identified 
drug/alcohol abusers, are receiving mental health counseling or 
psychiatric care, or have identified heart/ pressure problems, et 
cetera, be required to have their eligibility recertified, face to face, 
every 3 months? 

Should it take a year for a decision to be made to have working 
parents have a face-to-face recertification once a year with a mail- 
in procedure in 6 months during that same year? 

Why does the Government continue to try to cut funds for the 
child care fowl program from which the group day care pn^am 
receives its money for food for children who may be in care from 7 
to 10 hours a day: 

On this last point— I was late getting here today because* I got a 
call yesterday that our center was broken into and burglarized. 
This has happened— I can't tell you how many times. 

If a government has a genuine concern about minority males 
who are not working, are leaving sch(X)l at an early age, et cetera, 
why isn't it supporting training programs in and out of schools 
which are geared to specific vocations and training for specific ex- 
aminati')ns? 

(^an governments afford to continue gearing training programs 
to the needs of women, thereby helping to perpetuate more genera- 
tions of males who feel impotent, enraged, et cetera? 

Tragedies occur too often where husbands or male friends see 
their spouses moving ahead of them or with today's high unem- 
ployment becoming the main breadwinner. 

In addrc»sFing the topic of economic security for the parents and 
the Brownsville community we serve, I have stressed thejcey role 
day care programs can play in helping parents achieve this goal. 

i have also tried to show how important other human services 
are to help parents and communities begin this process and build a 
firm foundation for success. 

Thank you. 

Chairman. MiliJ':r. Thank you. 

(Prepared statement of (Teraldine Nicholas follows:) 

Phk^akko Statkmknt <ik (;f':KAi^i!NfF: Nu'HoiAs. niKEC-n)R. Nat Azah^w Day ( are 

I am (;* nildm«' Nicholas, dirtvt/ir of Nat Azarow Dav ('ar<* (Vnttr l<»catfd in the 
Hrtwfisvtlle station of Brooklyn. Ni'W York. When one mentions thii* area of New 
Y(/rk City. neKative imaKe*? com? to mjnd— burned out. abandoned buildingH, crum- 
hlin« ti'm'ment«, garbage strewn vacant lotn, desolate Htre*»t«. drug addicts, alcohol- 
KH. truant Youngsters, unemployed adult«, pregnant leenaRerti. highest population 
nvevmg pul^lic ii«»i«Uince These are the images that stand out; these are alno the 
reiihtK*«s for the people who live in BrownNVille Yet despite the«e conditions, since 
Nat A/an)w Day C^re Center opened in L%i*, p«>ple come from the^ie same streets 
who are seeking independence and control of their livefi We, at the day care center, 
witness repeateJdly how ^{overnment funds used for ili* operation become the best 
jhiHNible investment for governments yielding calculable returns 

To illustrate this point I would like to tell you about some of the parents at Nat 
A/aruw Da,** '.'are Center From this deprefwed area of Bnxiklyn. at a time when 
nationwide unemplovment is at a high point, and when morale of p<Kir people is at 
it> lowest vt Ulf faniilu*** with lO.^i children, 'M\ pun-nti? are working, VJ parents are 
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in ^P«»(^<»i«H^^ progmo^ 6 i^jtnary caretetors are grandparaito (2 of wium 
wortt 4 are HI). 9 rareala are ktokh^ for 12jBarenl0 have <W/akobfd related 
proM^ and 1 fo^ parent has an «notfa«alty dirttubed ddR Itemte tlmir 
varied r^ms for seekizig iare, time 

^^BjaM^<^^«re erf ttoir diifalrai in an an»x^Kriate siting white they are 

At le^ To <rf the parents wto are now woiUi^ fors^riy reori^ public aaabt- 
anoe ai^att^d ^^ainu^ iBtgram. 21 <rf the working pormta pa;y we^ foee 
ranging from t2 to $34. 19 ^ ihe wmkh^ parenls in priv^ indtntrinFfoae of 



the workiM parents are d^O^ food stamps m- MadicaM atul most have mini- 
nsal or m> toslth oovOTtge^OM parat who woits ham mah^ adsnm, ai^Qm 



has a child who raiffors fkota oo^ml se^. 

Piftemi <^r parrats are oc^]^^ wi£^fl|My» cdiiMren with k^tifed d^»Uti€& 
«Jc. Tte tw^ve parmta with dnm/aksolM imil^i^ have gaimd new remect for 
themselves by bwig acoe^ in ^Mr own ri^t as parmta and losfa </dv care 
aennoes. 

Eo^miic aecurity fyr the parents deaoihed above is not wu easily, ca* <moe 
gamed l^d <m to firmly. The mig<^ty of tlwe parmta are yomm, ham parents 
and rablings wIm are abo stniffiling to survive and who can offo^le taittiK and 
moral wi^iOTt The supp^ tlmt ki neecbd for ttan to ^foet positive c^ms must 
come fftma their aNnraunity and take nwny ftam. Ths avaiUility <rf trahiing 
grams, mental tealth programa, dnig/atod^d ori^ted programs, social a^v^ 
pre^jorf ami aitmchocd i^nqgmis «ich as group (by care for infonts to a» 12. 
hea^art, f amil v day care, aU dw kimfergartei^ miUic scim^ with elfocti^ ad- 
mmistj^tm ami teadm^ 

Uw rt^ mollis, generate the positive force to fldve parmts a dfflbrent point i^v^ 
Governmmt and private ftuMb iwd for tto Sbmm prograim are mcnWwhkh are 
recycled tecfc mtp the ecoiKmiy. Prograim wfakdi help parents to beome bett^ p^ 
ente, children to beome mm eamrtionaUy stabte rmdt in parmta and diUdrw who 
will need lesB of ^lecial servioee. Wcxrking parmts wlw have ammniate, avail- 
able preschool and aft^iadKKrf care for thmr duMrm can h<^ mto th^ Utm while 
at the same time their chiUren are receivii^ |»vper edttcatmi and care, TlMse are 
just a few examples. 

There is not ore scdutkMi to how a parmt achieves eoc^Mimic security. This is a 
well known f«:t but yet cme that govemmmts ^dcnowtoc^ in the way that 
founds are allo<»^. Every one <tf the imgrams I died have stained sartottft cuts in 
U»ir funding There seems to be no tong range govemmmt commitnmit bel^in 
ttw work they Bocoroplfflh. In the past vear and a half, as I have stated, mcro erf the 
parents who apply for enrollment at Nat Azarow Care C^ter are wv»^ii^ par^ 
ente They have used welfare fi^wtannt trainiM rnvgran^ day care, etc. tobring 
stability to their hves. However, they will som Jom tto ranb d parents now in^ 
pendent who return to tell us haw much it n»ant to thm to receive our suf»c»t at 
a time when their spirits ami mc»ale were at a low ebb. 

In the Group Day Care Program today we are feeling particulariy handksamed, 
berauae we no longer have social service rtafT who can give tiw daily, m-site guid- 
Mce from which parents benefit Wl^n a rarmt £b {niliing him or herself **up by 
thf ir bootstraps", those "bootstraps" are (Am fragile and rasily tm>km given the 
n<«Kative furcefi which must first be over co m e. 

FACTS COHCCRNINO THB NEKD FOR DAY CAB£ IN aROOKLYN 

1 Waiting lists fargroun and family day care.— As of May and June 1^ the veri- 
fied wsiUng list for Brookivn consisted of 2^ families. 

2 Refermjs under the NYS ChUd Rff:frm Act—m rfUldrra were «irolled in 
(,roup Etey Care fl» of Mav 1^. T»Mse families were r^erred by the Department of 
bpecial Services for Children or by individual ^ewke umter contra to thm de- 
Mrtnwnt The day care centers in the Brownsville and East New York section oi 
Hrt»klyn receive the largest number <rf th^ referrals erf c^^ involving child 
^^use. neglect, etc. 

Economic InfarmatintL—Fment <rf total population receiving miUic meami' 
ance-Bedford &uyv»nt, Bushwk^ Bnmnsvilfe. 80% Eai^ New York, Crown 
Heights, 20-29%; East Flatbush^ 1(^-20%; F!atln»h ui»ier 10%. 

4 Under^n^ i4rea&— The Flathush and Flathiuh sections of ft^x^yn have ; 
large populations of "working poor" a change from several ywrs age when more 
middle class ' families lived there. These aiB^ imly have day care slots for about 
40 mfants, 7S5 preschool chiklren, and 160 schoolage chlMrm — QeraUine Nicholn. 
Director Nat A2arDW Dsy Care Outer. 
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Another at^pect of the Group Day Care Program wrhich often hinders staff from 
being more effective and discourage paraits is the eligitnlity certification process 
which a parent must complete befcHe admission and again in three or m mcHiths. 
Governments may Mai funds for a worthwhile program and then set up an eligibil- 
ity process designed to catch the mtn<»-ity ctf persons who may be inel^ble Should 
parents who are suffering from cancer, wIk> are idmtifted drug/alcohol abusers, are 
receiving mental l^alth counseling or psychiatric care, or have identified heart/ 
pressure problems, etc. be required to have their el^biitty recertified (face to face) 
every three montl^? ^umld it take a year for a deciwwi to be made to have work- 
ing parents have a fac^ to fme recertificatton once a year with a mail-in procedure 
in NIX months during that aan^ year? 

Why does the government continue to try to cut funite for the Child Care Food 
Prc^gram from which tiw Group tfeiy Care Pn^ram receives its money for food for 
children who may be in care from 7 to 10 hours a day? 

If a government has a genuine concern about minority males who are not work- 
ing, are leaving school at an ^rly age, etc., why isn't it supporting training pro- 
gramH in and out of schools which are geared to specific vocations and training for 
specific examinations? Can governments afford to continue gearing training pro- 
grams to the needs of won^, thereby helping to perpetuate more generations of 
males who feet impotent, enraged, etc.? Tragedies occur too often where husbands or 
male friends see their spouses moving ah^l of them or with today's high unem- 
ployment becomiiH? the main br^winner? 

In addressing the topic of economic wcurity for the parents and the Brownsville 
ciHnmunity wt* serve, I have stressed the key role day care programs can play in 
helping parents achieve this goal. 1 have also tried to show how important oiher 
human Hervices are to help parents and communities begin thin process and build a 
firm foundatum for success. 

Chairman Mujxr. Peter? 

STATEMENT OF PETER NECJROM, f OMMUNITY SCIKMJL 
SUPERINTENDENT, DISTRKT 12, NEW YORK CITY 

Mr. Nei^roni. My name is Peter Negroni, superintendent of dis- 
trict 12 in the Bronx, 

For those of you not from New York, welcome to New York, but 
for those from New York, you are here in the Big Apple, 

One would have to be completely isolated from the realities of 
our time not to understand that the immediate future holds cer- 
tainty of substantial change— some would call it reform— in the 
process of education. 

"Prodded by President Reagan and other elected officials,'' writes 
(len€» I, MaerofT, education commentator for the New York Times, 
June 2(>, 1983, ''the public increasingly wonders why more cannot 
be done to raise academic achievement, get better teaching, and 
produce high school graduates more adequately prepared for jobs 
and college/* 

"Teachers.", the writer goes on, "are therefore having to make 
hard choices about merit pay, master teacher plans, job tenure, ac- 
countability and tax credits/' 

We cannot escape the challenge of this new public moorf; both as 
individuals and collectively as a profession we must rise to meet it. 
Our rf^ponse must be based upon the best thinking of each of us. 

Added requirements and higher standards are expected for us. 
District 12 in the Bronx has been moving with the tide of this 
demand during the last 5 years by comprehensive operational plan- 
ning in the areas of our vital concerns — curriculum design, compe- 
tency testing, cla^room management, the design of bilingual and 
bicultural programing, integration of the handicapped with regular 





stu^nts, leader tiiip training, overall staff develoiHTOnt, and paren* 
tal involvemenL 

Our planning is forward-locking, utiliang mir experience to 
update and fine tune our concepts of the way we must go if we are 
succesfuUy tom&et the challenge. That challenge being to educate 
every youngs^^r to the ftill^ no matter what the ethnic back- 
grtmno or eooncmiic coiHiitimi. 

The separate sclmib of the d^trict all have their own compre^ 
toisive operaticmal {dans, which are in with that of the dis- 
trict. 

But this is all a matter df writing of scenarios and (rf stage set- 
ting. The performance itself will be that of the individual teacher, 
who should recognise that what he does or does net do drastically 
affects the performance of everyime else in his school and h^ own 
claim to merit and effectiviroras. 

It is performance that ccmnts: The plan's the tiling. Tochers now 
have a most demanding and critical audience. 

From the perqiective id the superintendent of a school district 
that has st^ulily ainl dramatically improved its aoulemic thieve- 
mrat for the last 5 years, I can tell you that efYective sdiooling for 
all youngsters is attainable. 

District 12 in the Bnmx under my supervision was a prototype of 
a system beset by all the pn^lems of urban education; decUiEiing 
enrollment, fiscal crisis, low rmding, and math scores — the whole 
dismal litany. It was, t^refore, imperative that we move immedi- 
atelv to turn the district anmnd. 

The record shows we have done just that: New York City stand- 
ards of achievement are pegged to citywide testii^ in reading and 
mathematics. Here is the record oi my district 

You can see the improvement we haw made in th^ chart Our 
approach for this district which is 99 percent minority was compre- 
hensive, but its focus was on the instructional dimen^on. 

We developed a comp^ncy4>ased curriculum in which the mate- 
rial was divided into four lO-week cvclm, with an exit test at the 
end of each. In conjunction with and in addition to this, we devel- 
oped: 

One, a districtwide use of one basic test in reading. 
Two, a system of instructional management in reading and 
mathematics, incidentally, using computers. 
Three, enrichment and rememation models. 
Four, retention and promotional policies. 

As we all know, the suspension of children from class or from 
school for whatever reason is the ultimate conf^ion of our failure 
to meet some deep-rooted needs. Therefore, the search for alterna- 
tives to suspension becomes a prime nrea of our concern. 

We have explored these alternatives, formulated proposals, and 
are instituting them in our district on the widest possible scale. 
Suspension will no longer mean beii^ deprived of an educational 
setting. 

Ratner, it may mean a restructuring of one's prt^am to more 
appropriately deal with the problem that got him or her susi^nded 
in the first place 

Five, a scope-and-sequence handbook for parents. 
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Six, a report card system where a parent is ret^uired to pick up 
the report card and confer with his or her child s teacher on its 
meaning. 

Seven, midyear standardized testing— results which were ana- 
lyzed with school staff and explained to parents at a midyear con- 
ference. 

Eight, development of home study kits for parents to further sup- 
port the prc^am of the Khool. 

Nine, a leadership training institute for principals. 

Ten, staff development plans that include additional time. Five 
half*days have been appended to tilie school calendar. 

Eleven, the use of technoli^ to enhance instruction. Computers 
and television are now bscoming commonplace in our work. 

Twelve, the use of an identified school improvement model in 
every school. 

Thirteen, districtwide instructional policies in the area of home- 
work, lesson plans, notebooks, otoervations and goal setting and 
pacing. 

Fourteen, open enrollment policies. 
Fifteen, alternative schools. 

Sixteen, literacy centers. The high number of minority students 
being placed from regular education pn^ams to special education 
classes requires us to seriously contemplate our preventive efforts. 
Thus, we have embarked on a creative mainstreaming model. 

The literacy centers are an extended day approach that deal 
with the academic deficiencies for both regular and special educa* 
tion students. The approach includes peer tutoring, parent and 
community volunteers, diagnostic testing, and prescribing. 

Here we can isolate the impediments to learning and provide 
npecific solutions. 

We recognize that what we have accomplished thus far can be 
evaluated only in context, in where we go from here. Our future 
holds not merely better reading scores but the use of reading in lit- 
erature programs; not merely mathematical calculations, but their 
reasoned use in problem solving; not merely scientific experimenta- 
tion, but the thinking skills needed to draw conclusions. 

Application of the finger exercise of reading and mathematics to 
the production of the areas of literature and science is the only 
proof pc^itive of our effectiveness. This is where what we are doing 
really registers and really counts. 

Who says great days do not lie ahead of us? 1 say we are in the 
b€*st of times, when complacency must give way to the growth that 
can come only with challenge. Here are some suggestions and some 
caveats for us. 

One, we must set clear and viable ^oals and ex jactations for our- 
si*lves, our children, and our parents. 

Two, we must enlist the collegial planning and support that will 
lead to a revitalization of our prof^ion. 

Three, we must become involved in developing a sense of commu- 
nity in the world of schools. We must become involved not only 
with an intense examination and correction of our failures, but 
also with the celebration of our success. 

Four, we must set out to develop a sense of order and discipline 
^ouplc*d with a sense of seriousness. We must understand that for 
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Ih^.Ti^?""' ' ""•>«? we are up to the challenge. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Muxes. Thank ytm. 

[Prepared statement <rf Dr. Pteter Negroni follows:] 

n»iw!r 12, Bamn, N.Y. 

S?tSiSSf!^SMf5^ ^ handicapped wito^lar^XS^ 

and liM mm Main, "y^*^ ~ petfiHTnanca of ev«yme <^ in his scIkwI 

SaT'suTSi^A^^lL!^ effiactJvwMB. It is perform£^ that cotrntoT^ 
piWB tJ» thing. And tead^rs now have a wmaf >to««»^tnff nnii rritfmlTti^innrrr 
rrom the perepective of the superintendent of a^dZlSrt Sttea^ih; 

turn the dirtSt aS: imperative that we move inunadiately to 

mJ^-I^fi^ll!!!*?" Neiv Yorii CSty standanb of achieve- 

PEHCENT Of STUDENTS AT OR ABOVE GRADE LEVEL 



'i^^/L- i»-si 1181 K ise-ffl 



»9 36.1 37.4 45.5 
36 9 49 S 573 
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We developed a compet^Kry-h^ed curricuium in which the material was divided 
into four ten-wedi cycles, with an exit at the end erf ewh In c(M\iuncti(m with 
and acMition to th»» we enveloped: 

1. A distrtctwide of hmic test in riding* 

2. A syE^m of In^nictkmal Man^penmit in reeling and mathematics. 

3. Enrichment ami remediation models; 

4. Retention and imunotkmal polkies. 

As we all know, the mispenskm of children from class or from school for whatever 
reason is the ultimate ocmfessim of our failure to seme <feep-nioted needs. 
Ther^ore the search for for altematives to mi^i^Kkm becomes a prime area of our 
concern. We have exptoed these altenutives, formulated im^xisate, ami are insti- 
tuting them in our dktrkt m the wictest poe^e scale. Su^jramcm will no kmger 
mean beii^ cte(»^ved ot an educatMxtml setting. Rather it may mean a rsstructuring 
of one's fmigram ot mm apfmipriately 6ml with the prablrai that got him (her) 
su^)ended in the fir^ plmce. 

5 A Scope — and — Seqti^ice handbook for parnits; 

6. A report card system where a parent is required to pick up tl^ report card and 
confer with his/her child's te^}^ cm its miming; 

7. Mid-year stamlardiied teeing— r^ilts which were analyzed with school ^aff 
and explained to parents at a mid-year conference; 

K. Development Home Study Kits fc^- parents to further mipport the program ot 
the school; 

9 A Leacfership trainii^^ ii^tute for principals; 

10. Staff develofmimt j^bw that include additional time— five half-days have been 
appended to ti^ achoc^ calradar. 

11 The use of technology to enhance instructKHi — computers and television are 
now becoming ommmiplaoe in our work. 

12 The use of an ulentified school improvement model in every school. 
Ehstrict-wide instructional policies in the area of homework, lemon plans, note- 
books, observations and goal setting and pacing. 

14. Open enrolln^t fwltctes 

15. Alternative schools 

Ifi Lit«»racy Centers— The high number of minority students being placed from 
regular education pn^rams to special education claims requires us to seriously con- 
tAfm plate our preventive efforts. Thualy we have emlwked on a creative main- 
streaming model. The literacy centers are an extended day appro^h that dml with 
the academic deficiencies for both regular and special educatim students. The ap- 
proach includes peer tutoring, parent and community volunteere, diagnostic testing 
and prescribing Here we can isolate the impediments to learning ai^ provide spe- 
cific solutions. 

We recognize that what we have accomplisl^ thus far can be evaluated only in 
ctmtext, in where we go from here Our future holds not merely better reading 
ficonps but the use of reading in literature programs; not merely mathematical cat- 
t'ulations but their reasoned use in problem-solving; not merely ^ientific experimm- 
tat ion but the thinking skills needed to draw conclusions. Application of the "finger 
exercise" of reading and mathematics to the production of the arias of literature 
and science is the only proof-positive of our effectiveness. This is where what we are 
doing really registers and really counts 

Who says great days do not lie ahead of us? I say we are in the best of times, 
wht'n L^implacency must give way to the growth that can come only with challenge 
llvrt' an* some suKX^tions and some caveats for us: 

1 We must set clear and viable goab and expectations for ourselves, our children 
and out parents; 

If We must enlist the collegial plannning and support that will lead to a rvvitai- 
i/iiliun of our profession; 

;i Wt» must become involved in developing a sense of community in the world of 
Hch(K>l« We must become involved not only with an intense examination and correc- 
tion (if our failures but also with the celebration of our success 

4 We must set out to develop a sense of ortipr and discipline coupled with a sense 
of wruiusnetsw We must understand that for our children education m the difference 
between life and death, between dependency and independency 

As a prof€»H8ion I am sure we are up to the challenge 

(Chairman Miijjiir. Ms. Davira. 
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STATEMENT OF DONNA DAVI^ COORDINATOR. REGIONAL 
CHILD ADVOCACY TEAM, CONN. 

Ms* Da VIES. Thank you. 

Chairman MnxER. Do you have amnebody with ymi? 

Ms. Davies. Yes, I do. Jomfdune Segatori ^ here as a re pr cBenta- 
tive of parent aid prc^frams in Qmnecticut 

I am Donna Davies. I am the ooordinat<nr <^ t!^ regkmal chiM 
^vocacy team and presicknt ci the Connecticut Assoda^m fw ti^ 
Preventiim and Trratment of Child Almse and Nei^lect, a State 
diapter of the National C(»nmittee for the Preventiim of Cliild 
Abuse. 

Mr. Chairman, and committee members, I thank jmi for the op- 
portunity to talk with ytm to^y c«H»rmng the oommuntty ^cnts 
across the State of Ccmnecticut to pevent and treat dsiild aA^use. 

Hie Department of Children and Youth Servkes is the State 
a^ncy which is required b^ law to receive ami handle cases of 
child abuse, neglect, and child wxual abuse. In Ccmii^cticut, ami- 
munities realize that this task is not only the concern ci erne State 
agency, but is the concern <tf ewryfmB virho cares abcmt children; 
schools, day care centers, hospitals, police, physkiai^ yout^ serv- 
ice bureaus, as well as civic groups, churd^ ami the business 
community. 

Looking at these recently acquired facts, it is ^sy to see why 
there is concern. 

Between 1979 and 1981, there was a 106-percent increaw in child 
abuse reports nationwide. 

Last year, child abuse related deaths increased nationally. In 
Connecticut they went from three in 1981 to nine in 19^. These 
are only the ones that we know about which have been caused by 
child abuse. 

Many States fear that child abuse incidents will continue to rise 
as economic p**essures faced by families, includii^; unemployment, 
increase. 

At least 35 States indicate that they are sMing more serious 
cases of abuse and the amount of reported child Kxual abuse is 
dramatically increasing. 

The problem is too great for any one department or group of 
people to deal with alone. Because the prdblem of child abuse is 
multifaceted, we realize that no one person's testimony is going to 
be able to cover all aspects of the problem. Today I would like to 
talk to you about the community twrnd service in Connecticut 
which work to prevent child abuse. 

The State of Connecticut began to realize that reported cases of 
abuse were increasing and communities were alarmed. The first re- 
sponse of the community was to look to tbe Department of Chil- 
dren and Youth Services to do something. Then uiey began asking 
what causes child abuse and how can we prevent abuse o{ diildren. 
They started talking to the day care centers, schools, clinks, and 
the physicians focusing on what can we do tc^ther. 

In 1979, the child abuse l^pslBtion was enacted on a Federal 
level to give money to the StatM to be used in their child abuse 
prevention prq^rams in the community. 
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Attached is the model that Connecticut has put into place. The 
model consists of the three community bawd pn^rams: A child 
protection team, a (wrent aide pit^;ram and a imrent's anonymous 
support group, being available for parents and working cooperati- 
vely with the State a^ncy mandated to handle the cases of abum, 
the Department of Children and Youth Services* 

In the be^ning tt^e pn^^rams were drading with active abuse 
caws, focusing on trratment Over the past 4 years we have been 
able to move from only focusing on trratment, to cases before they 
need to be reported to Uie department of diild and 3routh services. 

We have b^un to educate ccMnmunities to recognize child abuse. 
We have talked to the child care centers alerting Uiem to what it is 
that parente are talking about when parents complain about their 
children being unmanagable* Many dav care centers, crisis nurser- 
ies, and schools now o^er jmrenting^ciasKs to teach normal child 
development and parenting skills. 

We nave talked to plcKres doiiu; unmarried mothers prc^^rams, 
about what the community can do to support these mothers. We 
have seen a shift from treatment to prevention in many pn^^rams. 

Federal money was used to Bsed mch of these community-ba^ 
programs. Without Uiis suj^rt, they would not have ham)ened. 
What is in place in each area across the ^te is a child aovocate. 
Whether it is from a parent aide pn^pram, parente anonjrmous 
group, or a child protection tram. 

As an advocate, I am very unpopular at times because I make 
noise on behalf of kids. A coordinator's responsibility is to the chil- 
dren living in each r^on. We pull together all the people who are 
working around children and act as a catalyst for improvement of 
services. Federal money is presently used to pa\ a sdary for eadi 
coordinator so that in each area there is a cataWst who focuKs on 
child abuse prevention. Federal dollars also help support some of 
our parent aide programs and a portion of the statewide parente 
anonymous budget. 

We are concerned that as the Federal budget cute keep coming 
down and affecting the Stetes, at TOme point the Federal Govern- 
ment will say this is the State's problem. The Juvenile Justice 
people are telking now about just dealing with the end result of 
abuse and neglect of children, wait until the child acte out and 
then incarcerate. Many agencies and institutions acro^ the Nation 
are saying we have enough to do dealing with treatment cases; 
don't even talk about prevention. 

Prevention is a good idea, but too expensive for our budget. We 
feel there needs to be seed money to act as a catalyst to keep 
things going on the side of prevention. Only if there are advocates 
not alined with departmente who can speak on behalf of the chil- 
dren, with the support of their own communiti^ only then will 
prevention keep moving foward. 

The Connecticut Association for the Prevention and Treatment 
of Child Abuse and Neglect [CAPTCAN] is a private, nonprofit 
Kroup of citizens who are concerned about child abuse. CAPTCAN 
has been instrumentel in the past few 3rears working with l^isla- 
tors, child welfare service providers, and representetives from the 
Department of Children and Youth Serviras to stress the need for 
community based services providing an early intervention and pre- 
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vention fcxnis. This group will continue to speak out on behalf of 
children in Connecticut Today, we as a gnnip, urge you to continue 
the Federal child abuse money which has 6ee<ted so many effective 
services in Connecticut. 
Thank you. 

Jo, would you like to add anything? 
[Prepared statement of Dcmna Dbvies follows:] 

Prepabed STAimsNT OF DoHNA R. Davues, Odorinnatoe op ths RS3I0MAL Child 
Advocacy Team— CmtD and Family &bivk3B, Inc., BfAMtaamR, Conn. 

Mr. Chairman and OranuUee ISenrfierB, I aftfrndste the oppcAtuiii^ to s^ppw 
before the members oi thm mibcommittee ocmoeming the oommunity difbrts across 
the State of Connecticut to prevent and treat child ^noe. 

The De{»rtii^t <rf OiiMrm and Ymith Services is the state ag^icy is re- 

quired by law to receive and handte cases (rf* dxikl idnrae, n^ect^ and sexual abuse. 
In Connectkut, communities realtae that thte tari^ » not miy tte oonoem of 
^te Aicency, but is tt^ oR^em of everyone who cares ^mit childreii; scho^Bcfay 
care centers, hospitals, pcdtoe, idiysiciai^ ymith serviee bureaus, m well i^^vic 
ffroups, churchea, and the Imsine® craununity. Locking at these recently act^iired 
facts, it is ea^ to see why there m ooi^ms: 

Between 1979 and I^l, th^ie was a 106 percent increme in child almse reports 
nationwide. 

Last year, child abuse related (te^te increimd, nationally. 

Many ^tes fear that child ^nm indttets will continue to r»e 0 ecotMmuc fMnes- 
aures (Bced by familiesy imJudiog uimnfdoyment, increase. 

At least 35 states indkate tlmt tbey are seeing more i^rious cases erf* abim and 
the amount o{ repeated diikl sexual wuse » dramatically iroresudi^. 

Known fatalities resulting from child ahoBB have incrraaed in Conmcticut from 3 
deaths in 1^, 8 in 1981, to 9 deatitt of diihifen in 1982. 

Indeed, the magnitude and cmnpleadty id this im^rfem & &r gmter than any erf' 
us imagined, last y^, nationally, 1.1 milltm jren were aouseu, neglected, or 
exploited. Each year betwera 2,000-5,000 children are killed by their parents or 
caretakers. 

A continued focua on child idnise is thB only to be sure that these chikben's 
voices will continue to be ImutL In tl» 9 years, the Child Almae Prevention 
and Treatment and Adbption Reform Act (Public Law 98-247) has helped states and 
communities begin to reach these dsildren: 

To be certain that they can be pn^ected. 

To re^h families ^rly and stxmgthm them so chtfairm c»n return home; and 
Ultimately, perhaps most importantly, to begin to kitmtify ways and means of pre- 
vention. 

Since Connecticut first qualified for these federal child ainise dollars in 1974, a 
unique and effective svstem of cmnmunity-ba^ chiM mi^ectifm resources has 
emerged. Connectknit's Moitei System at Qnld Protadkm Resouroes is based <m the 
coliaboration of the public and private sectCNns. Tl^ system k made up of a var^y 
of programs, the core elements of which inclocte a mul^iscifdinary t^m« parmt 
aide services and parmtal self-help groups. 

A child protection team, such as the R^ional Child Advoc^ Team, » ampoeed 
of a paki coordinat^N- and several volunteer child w^are mrfesrimials from the 
fields of medicine, educatkHi, social wt»k and tho law. In 1970, Oonmcticut had a 
team operating that served 11 towns. Currently, thm are 25 tean» serving 150 
towns. Of these 25 teams, 7 were seeckd with fecteral dtild abi»^ dollars through 
grants of approximately $10.W0 and were used as iMttels for thB tfevdk^mient oflS 
other? supported by state and local agenc^ lairing 1981, an f^imated ^^,000 
wa^ donated through in-kind services m frnfissi^mab <m these t^uns. During 1^2, 
4.^ families received services throtigh tne team in OoiumTtkut. 

Parent akks are profeasicmals mho proviite nurturance and inatmctim to paraits 
in order to build |»rental compet^ice. The aervte is jmvUfed In tto hmne, sevmal 
times per week over several montlffi and inclwfas ur telep^me availability. In 
1H77. Connecticut had one parent akte program. Presently, tmre are 18 programs. 
During 1^ 517 families received services fhan 66 akka, i»kl and volunteers, 
of these programs, b(Ah of which use voluntew parsnt akbs were Parted with feAer- 
h\ child abuse dollars. The (^hers were developed in response to the neecte of fami- 
lies in specific areas with support frcmi state and local agencka. 
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Parent aide services are among the key methods for keeping children in their own 
homeB after a crisia in the family. estimate coeft <d pixnridii^ parent aide serv- 
ices f<^ one family fOT one year is $1,^0. Hie coat of m^oviding foaler care » esti- 
mated at $2,000; aroup l^ome care is |7,00&-$12,000. Althmi^ it is m^ posnhle to 
eliminate the n^BO for uut <^ hoim services entirely, parent ai^ services can smiifi- 
, cantly reduce the numbers of childmi needing nMwre costly typea of care which re- 

quire separatkm from their families 

Parents Anonymous <il Connecticut is part of an intematicmal network of self-help 
groupe for abusive parents and parents who fed tt^y need hdp in raming their chif- 
drm ao that they dk) not abuae them or neglect thmr neecbk Or the 1«400 chafKere of 
Parents Airnijonm^ nationwide, 37 are located in Oonnecticut Ccmneciioit's Pbr^ 
c^ts Anonjonow grcnips s^rve af^irmmately 925 families p^ year at an annual 
caei equivalent to $^.00 per family. Parents AncmjmKnis makra extensive use of 
vdunteers Hie 60 professumals who served i» remirce peo|4e to Connecticut's 37 
groups fkmated approjomatelv $185i,000 wmth of nrcrfesmcmal time 1^ year. 

AlthiHigh the r«teral child ^mae dollars actea as a ^talyst in Connecticut, the 
$94,000 receiml cmild never beomie the sole funding scmrce for this type of re* 
source system. In fact, ^te and local funding, in-kind cratributiona, corporations 
and fmmdations are ^ch essential to make possible an <mgoing <^rati€m of Cm- 
necticut's public/|Rivate re^mroe system 

This year, Connecticut ap{m^»iated $35U,(KK) in ^te gmeral fumk for communi- 
ty based child abusepeventicm ami treatment fHt^granw. Another $60,000 was ap- 
propriated for the Qiildrras Trwt Fund to auroort child abuse prevention pro^ 
grains. In Connecticut we are ako grateful fcH* tne growing interest and support 
which corporations are provKiing to these progran^. Thrtni^hwt the state fM-ivate 
sector funding has iiKn^md both in the number of corporati<ms providing fiscal re- 
sources and the anumnt of funds provided. Approximately 25 percent cn e^h pro- 
gram's funding conies fnmi local sources: corporatioimr hxml government, private in- 
stitutions, civic groups, ami private foundations. 

In on^r for th»e iNiUic/private partnerships to grow there must continue to be a 
focus on child abt^. The continuation of femral child abuse (krflars to be used as 
seed money for rcmimunity programs will provic^ this focus. As each of the 80 pro- 
grams acrow Connecticut h^ wveloped, community support has increased, needed 
changes and ex|»nsion dT progran^ have occurred as these programs iKrted as advo- 
cates for children, and new models of service more responsive to community needs 
have ifeveloped with support from these programa 

The Regional Child Advocacy Team was established in Manchester in 1978 as a 
cooperative effort between the Community Council, community service providers, 
and the Department of Children and Youth Services. The community was concerned 
with the number of child abuse cases from Manchester and deci^d to do scnnething 
about it. The Team accepts referrals from any mandated reporter in the area who is 
concerned about a child and feels there is a need for comprehend ve service delivery 
to the family to avoid maltrratmrat of the child. 

The two foci of the Team are; Consultation and case service coordination to pro- 
fesfiionalH working with difficult cases of child abuse or a child at risk. Primary pre- 
vention of child aouse through inrrea^ awareness and development of early inter- 
vention strategic enhancing the community network of public, private ana volun- 
teer service« 

Since it b^an in 1978 the Team has expanded to serve 12 towns with three 
teams Referrals continue to be revived from the community {«50%l and from the De^ 

, partment of ("hildren and Youth Services. We are seeing many of the families re- 

ferred are in need of at least five different services ranging from preventive health 
care for infants, developmental asae^ment for preschoolers, specialised family da^ 
care for toddlers and young school age children, homemakers ^rvices for handi- 
("appf^ mothers, parent aide eervii^ for the manv single young mothers in our com- 

^ munities, support groups for parents who really do not know bow to parent, and the 

liHi goes on indefinitely. This does not mean we need to initiate new services to All 
all these needs, what it does mean is that those in the community who are working 
with the familv must know wl^re and how to get help for tl^m. 

There have been gaps in services identified 1^ the Team and we have supported 
the development of new programs, or changes in existing programs, to better serve 
families The Team initiated a volunteer parent aide pn^ram in 1979 when we saw 
many of the mothers referred really needed more support than could be offered 
through weekly counseling sessions in orcfer to maintain a home for their children. 
In 1981. Time Out For Parents, a crisis nursery for parents to use in order to relieve 
Htresa at home when child care was needed, was developed b^ the team in response 
to community needs Parenting classes at the two local hospitals, conferences to in- 
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cr^e pn^ional swaivness, (teveio{musit «rf resources to be wed to prevent child 
dw'j^Sffi ^«sk fon» to took into wa^ to imimm. interageiS^ hSn 
of child sexual abuse cases have aU been Team work duriSTtte past few 

Jh^JH^.S.** V^J^^^J^^^^^^f^' ^ community must 

^^E^*" the services, educate the jmblic, and chaium polkry whkh 

^l^pport fa)^'«^Cominunity based programs are the focus S3 ffinS 
community wtere they work. 

STATEMENT OF JOSEPHINE SEGATORI. PARENT AIDE PROGRAM 

SPECIAUST 

Ms. Sbgatori. I have one page that I would like to read to you. 

1 am Josephine Segatori from the Lower Naugatuck Valley My 
title 18 parent aide program specialist. 

In the Lower Naugatuck V'ailey we have a parent aide program 
which consists of three full-time parent aides serving five towns 
We always maintain a waiting list and we always have the frustra- 
tions of wh' t do we do with the cases on tiie waiting list 

we actually need six parent aides to cover five towns, so you 
know we see many during times of crisis where there is litUe we 
cando for a family becau^ of not having enough imrent akies. 

F^rent aides are para|»^of(^mmals in the social service field 
They receive training in child development, communications, crisis 
intervention, parent effectiveness training and systematic traininir 
for effective parenting. 

Referrals come from hospitals. Head Start programs, women, in- 
fants, and children programs, Department of Children and Youth 
^services workers, physicians, and public health nurses. 

In one case a parent aide saw a child choking. The mother pan- 
icked and ran awa;y from the child. The parent aide was in the 

heMlfr * ^ ^® ^® ^y^ng 

When the danger had passed, the aide worked with the mother 

to teach her how to deal with a situation like the one that had just 

occurred. That way, the mother would not panic, she knew what to 

do and as a result, she became a better narent. 
In another case, another parent aide made a home visit and saw 

that the 3-month-old baby's ankle was discolored. The parent aide 

advised the mother to take the baby to the emergency room at a 

local hospital. 

The attending doctor diagnosed the problem as a broken ankle 
With internal bleeding. 

Another example of the importance of such workers is a parent 
aide made a home visit and found a 5-month-old baby that was 
sick She asked the mother if she called a doctor. 

The mother said the baby had been sick ali night but felt he 
would be all right. The parent aide convinced the mother to take 
the baby to a doctor. Shortly after the visit the baby was hospital- 
ized with pneumonia. 

If there were no parent aide services, what would have happened 
to these children? It is too frightening to think about. 

Ms. Davies. Joe is an example of one of the programs that we 
have seen starting up. We have parent aide programs acroK the 
State. 

('hairman Miixeb. Thank you. 
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(Prepared statement of Josephine Segatori follows:] 

i^erABED STATEME^^r of Jo^rarm ^eoATOBi. Parent Aids Phooram Spbhaubt, 
Par£kt Child Rsboubce Centcb, Inc., Helton, Conn. 

Parent aid»?« are para-professtonate in the social service field. They receive train- 
ing in child deveiomnent, and svsteinatic trssiixng for €>ffective parenting. 

Referrals come from hospitak, Start programs, Wonmi* Infanta and Chil- 

dren Programs, D^artment ^ Children and Youth Services workers, physidana 
and PuMic Health Nurses 

In one case a^rent aide saw a child d^rfui^. The nx^her |»mcked and ran away 
from the child. The parent aide in the hsme makii^ a visit and come to the aid 
of the child, thus saving her life. When tl^ danger h^ passed, the akie wmrked with 
the HKrther to teach her Ih>w to deol with a «tuation iike the <me that had jiffit oc- 
curred. Hiat way, the nK^her would not panic, s^ kjiew what to (b and as a result, 
she became a better parent. 

In another esse, amrtl^ parent akie made a home visit and saw that the three^ 
monthold baby's ankle was d^colwed. The parmt aide adviaed the mother' to take 
the l^by to the En^fgency Room at a local ho^tal. The attending doctor diagnosed 
the problem as a brokm ankle with internal bleeding. 

Another example erf the importance of such wcHiters » a parmt aide made a home 
visit and found a five mcmth old baby that w^ sick. ^ asked the mother if she 
called a doctor. The mother said the baby had been sick all night but felt he would 
be alright. The |:»rmt aide convinced the member to take the baby to a doctor. 
Shortly after the visit the baby was Hospitalised with imeummia. 

If there were no parent aide services what would have happened to thi«e chiK 
dren? It in too frightening to think abcmt. 

Parent aide programs m Waterfoury received nine referrals in two nHmth». Water- 
bury is a city where it is ccrnimofi to have thirteen ^^tr olch giving birth to babies. 
That places tl^ infants at a hi^ risk since a child is now mothering a l»by. She is 
no more equipped to handle a baby than any (^her child, Tliese nine rvferrah are 
all newborn to thirteen months old. Tiw waiting list is often as long ^ twenty cases 
and they nometimes wait for two or three months because the program is under- 
stafled 

Parent aide programs in New Haven have twenty-four on the waiting list. There 
are waiting liata all over the state 

In Connecticut there are 17 such progran^ and all are under stafTed. Children at 
high risk can not afford to wait. The children who I have Ulked about are just a 
smal! sample of the problems we ^e daily 

STATEMENT OF DEAN UBATE, DIRECTOR. ADOLESCENT CLINIC, 
WILLIAM F. RYAN COMMUNITY HEALTH CENTER, NEW YORK 
CITY 

Mr. LaBate. Chairman Miller, Mr Weiss, welcome home again, 
members of the committee. 

Good afternoon, my name is Ifean LaBate. I am the director of 
the William F. Ryan Community Health Center s adolescent health 
care pn^am, known more widely and commonly as the *Teen 
Health Project." We are located on West 100th Street, between 
Amsterdam and Columbus Avenues, just a few short blocks from 
where today s hearing is being held. 

Our prc^am, funded by the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services, Bureau of Community Health Services, provides 
comprehensive, ambulatory health care, health education and com- 
munity outreach services to teenagers and young adults, 12 to 21 
years old. AU services of the teen health project are confidential, 
although parental consent and involvement are strongly encour- 
aged. 

If I may note, when we first began our program in 1979, we re- 
ceived a special grant from the Bureau of Community Health Serv- 
ices to serve an adolescent population. Two years into that pro- 
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gram, due to budgetanr cutlmcks, Bo^xste fiindinff was eiinunated. 
The board and odminffitration the Ryan HealUi Center decided 
to maintain the a^al^Bacent imgram because of its pc^Htlarity 
amimg the wldesoents, ami oi cmirse, the community. 

Tlw teen health preset hie {or the past 5 vmra been a truly rac- 
ce»lul answer to an overwi^bning community, and indeed natira- 
wifte, need, that (d spedalimi Imdth au« sOTvices to a very unique 
pc^milatimi— wideKentB. 

"The rate of teena^ pregnand^ based on the size of the adoles- 
cent fonale po[»ilatron, has stowly and Readily ri^ in New Ymk 
Oty. But here on the upp^ westskie of Manhattan— the Riveraide 
health distrtct— where miality omniwiriiensive, affntlaUe and pex^ 
sonal health care k available in Bome (^pree to t^ atfajlesoent pop- 
ulati<m, there has been a toveling off, and even a slight dedii» m 
the rate teenage pregnane^ smm 1976— down 13.S parent or a 
net of 100. 

Since 1976, a number of arisis inten^tkm, in-^paancy i»even- 
tkm prt^prams for the usually active and/m* megnant teenager 
have sprung up which insure that certain earantial medical, piena- 
tal, (telivery, |»renting ediuatiosi, parraitluxxi ooui^eling, et cetera, 
services are made avauabto to the prmant a(&^8oerat 

While we applaud these ^fbrts ai^ certainly see the need and 
importance for these services, we at the Ityan Cknnmunity H«dth 
Center believe, as has been our expertenoe, Uiat a nnne ccmipre- 
I^nmve, holistic appr(»ch to prevent uniranted teenage pregnan- 
cies is need«i on a much largper and wuier scale than what we are 
currently providing. 

Hiis approach, which we have empk^red, emphawiiwe i^egnancy 
prevention throui^ routine, compreluaisive h^th maintenance 
made readily available during ailer^hool and evening hours; it 
protects the confidentiality of the teen^fer while strongly encour- 
aging family involvement; it is affordable to the teenager and not 
financiaily prohibitive; it is easily aosssible and pnmdes a com- 
fortable, nonthreatenin^ atm(»i^re. 

It is stafTed with dedicated individuals who are extremely wnsi- 
tive ajnd understanding to the special needs and pn^lems faced by 
today's young people. It does not label itwlf as a pregnancy preven- 
tion program, thereby limiting and frightening many teens away. 

In our estimation, more than likely, only the very highly moti- 
vated adolescent might particifnte in a pn^ram spedncally de- 
signed for the prevention of pregnancy. 

Allow me to list some of the ^mprehensive services provided by 
the teen health project: routine health care and health mainte- 
nance; immunizations; physician examinaticms for school, camp, 
jobs and /or working papers; testing and treatment for sexually 
transmitted diseases; complete contraceptive care, including educa- 
tion, counseling, and mc^ods; propancy testing and confirma- 
tions; gynecological care, including PAP tests; prenatal care refer- 
rals; WIG pn^ram referrals; {^renting education pr(»rams; prot- 
partum care; one-to-one counseling; social mrvio^ assistance; out- 
reach activities to local schools and youth programs, as well as 
street comer outreach, thereby trying to get to the unaf51iated 
youth; and referral service to other young adult programs, such as 
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GED and equivalency programs, icb development and pli^ment 
programs, sutetance abuse prc^rams, tutorial prc^rams, et cetera. 

A teenage parenting pnqpnm will soon be established at the 
center. Thorn requiring or requesting other specialty Krvices are 
referred in-house to the appropriate Kyan medical provider or de- 
partment, such as dental, mental health, urolc^, neurolc^, der- 
matol^sy, ENT, et cetera. 

An important and effective aspect of the teen health project is 
our e!^pl|mTCnt and use of wioleKent jrouth counselors/outreach 
workers* "nieir functi<ms are many and varied, but their main pur- 
pose is to establish a per^mal, one^to^ne relationship with each of 
our adolescents, which helt» us to personalise the h^th care wrv- 
ices which we provide. 

In order to be more effective in the delivery of our comprehen- 
sive services, we have n^worked with the following community- 
based coalitions: Ti^ Wratmde Task Force for YouUi; the North 
Manhattan Coalition for Adolescent Health; the NYC Task Force 
on Teenage Pregnancy headed by Carcde Bellamy; the New York 
Coalition Ccmcemed with Adolescents and their Families; Planned 
Parenthood of NYC; the River^cte Church Health Advisory Board; 
Community Planning Board No. 7— Manhattan, Youth Committee; 
Community School Board No. 3 — Manhattan; and the NYC Gener- 
al Social Services Advisory Council, Youth Committee. 

All in all, there are approximately l&O different community 
agencies and prrap^mfis involved with these various coalitions. 

Since 1979 we have registered an climated 4,000 of an estimated 
50,000 teens and young adults who live, work or attend school on 
the upper westside. Roughly 12 percent. 480, are between 12 and 14 
years old; 62 percent, 2,480. are between 15 and 18; and 26 percent, 
1,040, are between 19 and 21. 

We have generated over 22,0(K) medical encounters, visits, within 
the c!inic which averages out to roughly five or six medical visits 
per registrant. 

The ratio of females to males is approximately 2 to 1. Our ethnic 
breakdown is approximately 40 percent Hispanic, 38 percent black, 
15 percent white, 4 percent Haitian, and 3 percent Asian-Oriental. 

Our current active caseload of adolescent users for this year is 
r)20, with more than medical visits recorded. Clearly we have 
just scratched the surface. 

Approximately 45 percent of our total number of registered ado- 
lescents have taken advantage of our family planning education, 
counseling and/or contraceptive care service. Understandably, 95 
percent of these are females. 

The majority of the adolescent females receiving contraceptive 
care are self-referred, 65 percent; the remainder, 35 percent, are re- 
ferred to these service by a medical provider or counselor or 
school official after confidential discussions regarding their sexual 
activity. 

It is important to note that we do not promote sexual activity, 
but rather sexual responsibility for thc^ who already are sexually 
active, or considering their sexual involvement. 

Our experience in dealing with this population has shown that 
the number of adolescent females requesting as their primary con- 
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oern» birth control education and o^unseling has been subgtantially 
incr^sing over tlw number requeuing i»i^nancy testing. 

This suggests to us that given the c^xirtumty to aiAjBin this in* 
fonm^ion and service in a wtting as (mra is {Nnderable to a 
teenager than havine to Attend a ptomm where one vo^^t be la- 
beled and stigmati^d as being mxualiy active by her peers, family, 
or others. 

Of the 1,6^ adolescent female who are receiving omtraceptive 
aire, appnnimately 19 peromt, have been diagnoMd wiUi prai- 
tive presnancira. Roughly half are referred f<»r prenatal care serv- 
ices and half, at Uieir reque^ for terminations <^ tfmir pregnan- 
cies. This also fits in with the statktics id New York City. 

An understamkible, yet unfortunate trrad exists in tlw area of 
adolescent perinatal care. Our experiences indicate that the nu^ri- 
ty of the older— 17 and up-j»l<mTOratB wlu> fixA that they have 
mis^ a menstrual period will i^sually ae^ out msistance from us 
shortly after their last n^nstrual period was due. 

This diviously allows us to make whatever arrangenmits are 
needed or required early encmgh cm in the ymmg wmnni's first tri- 
mesrtier. The unfortunate d<te is reflected in the trend which omtin- 
ues to exist am<mg tte yimnger — 16 and under — ^adolracent females 
who also discover that th^ have missed their last menstrual 
period. 

Because of many factors, including firar, ignorance, misinforma- 
tion, confusion, and many other reraons, this younp;er pregnant id- 
olescent will not seek out assi^ance until later m their first, or 
even later in their second trin^ster. 

The danger here lies in the fact that mrot all adolescents at this 
age are considered high-ri^ pr^nancira. 

Comprehensive health care services should be as aocoseible and 
available to our teenagere and younff adults as it is or should be for 
other s^ments of the population. Maintenance of one's health is a 
learned experience which, unfortunately, many adolescente are un- 
familiar with. 

Most of what they learn is taken from family and peers and only 
in the best of circumstances is the information r^arding their 
bodies, their TOXuality, and their health in general, only half-true 
and reliable. 

Certainly, it is ultimately the responsibility of the families of 
these young individuals to inform, educate, assist, and support 
them in these endeavors, 

It partly becomes our responsibility, as a provider of comprehen- 
sive nealth care services, to make certain tnat all types of health 
care services are available to them. 

Speaking as a health care administrator, I must realistically also 
be concerned with the cost efffecUven^ of a program such as ours. 
Without hesitation, I can attest to the fact that our system of 
health maintenance, which includes pregnancy prevention services 
as part of our overall ambulatory health care prc^am, if effective, 
is absolutely more cost effective m the long ana short run. 

I sincerely hope that this esteemed committee will review this in- 
formation and stand firm in your commitment to continue and in- 
crease the Federal dollars required to fund coraprehenmve immu- 
nity health centers and prqp^ms such as ours which emphasize 
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ambulatory health maintenance and preventive health care and in- 
corporate pregnancy prevention and education services to the teen- 
ager, and young adult as part of an overall health care system. 

Thank you for this opportunibr. 

[Prepared statement of Dean LaBate follows:] 

Prepabeo SrATBBOCNT OF E^AN LaB^itb, I^Rscntw OF rm WujJAM F. Ryan 
Community Health Qkntbs's Aoc&ascEHT Hkalth Caeb Progbam 

Good aftmKXNi* roy itaiM m Dean LaBate. I am the IKrectcn- <rf the WUliam F 
^BB CcMmnunity Health Center's Acbkscent Health Care Program, known more 
jTdriy and^mimonly as tte Health FVt?fect". We are located on West lOOth 

mreet, between Am^eniam and CcdunilHis Avratma* 

Our propam, funded by the United ftates Defiartmeot of Health and Human 

'iT^^^'^? rf Communis Health Service {nmrkks ocmifw^^imve, ambulator 
ry nealtli care, health educatum ami ocmimunity wtreadi servk» to temagere and 
young adidte, 12 to 21 y^ ott AU seririoBs rf the IVen Health Pi^^ 

iS^'^if^^'i^ I»r«ital oonsrat and involvenrnt aie rtios^ mcmirued. 

The Teea H^th Project h^ fen- the pa^ Rve years been a truly stmeesftil 
answer to an overwl^isu^ community and iiuteed natH»iwkte need— that of spe- 
ciahaed health care services to a very unnpie pc^mbtMm— ^Ic4e«:rats. 

The rate of teen^ i»egnamtes. b^ on tl» sise <tf tira adoIe«»it iraiale pomi- 
lation, has dowly and steadily rsen in New Y<h* dty. But hera <m the umier wS- 
side of Manhattan {the Riverside Health I&trkt), where quality ccmipreb^ve. af- 
fordaWe and perecmal health care is avaikUe to tl^ a<Meecent population, there 
• levelmg <rfr, and evm a d%ht deciim in the rate of teen^ pregnancies 

since 1976, (down 18.5 pment cnr a rat erf* 100). ' 

Since 1976 a numb^ <rf crisis interventkm, j^regnancy fMieventim imigranffi few 
the sexualljr active ami/or pregnant tem^^ have s^uog up ^diich imure that cei^ 
taui rabential medical, pre-natal, delivery, parratii^ edtK»ti<m, parenthood counrol- 
ing, etc. services are maiito available to the m«gnant nkxleecmt While we ^K^ud 
these efforts and certainly see the need and Importance fiw services, we at the 
Kyan Community Health Center believe, m has bem our experiei»:e, that a more 
cwnprehensive, fKilmtk ai^immh to prevent unwanted teroage {mgnandes is 
needed on a much laiiger ai»i wkter sode than what w are currmtly providing. 

rhjs approroh, whidi we have ^pto^ed, cmphamMw pregnam!y mvention 
through rwitine, comfMnelmisive h^th maintmaiK» made r^illy avail^e during 
afler^hool and evening houre; it protects the confidentiality <rftl» teenager while 
strongly encour^mg family invirfvement; it is afRmlabie to the tems«er and not 
financially prohibitive; it is ^silv acce^ble and prevMes a comfortable atmoetdiere; 
It IS staffed with ctedicated indivKiuals who are extannely smsitive and umferetand* 
^?^»!fi'rTf Jlf*^ ™d prdUenM faced by tocfay's voung people; and it does not 
label itaelf as a 'Pregnancy Prevention Program*' t^Ay limiting and frightwi- 
ing many teens away. In our estimation, more than lifedy, only tl^ very highly mo- 
tivated adolescent might parUdpate in a program specifically c^sgned for the pre^ 
vention of pregnancy. 

AUow rae to li^ some of the amiM^ehensive services provided by the Teen Health 
t^;ect; rouUne health care and health maintenance; immunizations; i^y^c^ ex- 
aminations for school, ramp, j<ri» and/or 'Working Papers"; testing aiid treatment 
tor sexually transmitted di^ases; complete contraceptive care, incli«ling education, 
DHinsehng, and roethocfa; i»egnancy testing ai»i confirmations; gynecological care, 
including PAP te^ pre-natal care reforrals; Wi.C. program referrals; pqstrpartum 
care; one-tonone coun«ling; Bodal ^rvk^ assistance; outreach activities to local 
schools and youth programs, as will ^ street comer outr^A; and referral services 
to other youM adult |Mt>grams, such as G.RD. az»i Equirateicy Programs, i6b devel- 
ooment and placement programs, substance abu^ urograms, tutimai programs, etc 
Those requinng or rei^uesting other specialty services are referred in-hmise to the 
appropriate Ryan medi»l fawider department, such as Dwital, Mental H^th, 
Urology. Neurolcw^. Dermatology, ENT, etc 

An important and effective aspect of the Teen Hc^th Project is our employment 
and use of Adok^nt Youth Counselors/Outreach Workers. Their functions sre 
many an J varied; but their main purpose is to establish a perwinal. one-toone rela- 
tionship with each of our adolescents, 

»Sourpp Bureau of Hfalth Statistics aiw* AiuUyaM. D^pi of Health. N Y V 1976 and im^ 
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In order to U- tnorv efTective in the delivery of our comprehensive services, we 
have networked with the following community^bai^ cwlitions: the Westside Taak 
Force for Youth; the North ManhatUn Coalition for Adolescent Hc^th; the N Y C. 
Task Force on Teenage Pregnancy; the N.Y. Coalition Ccmcerned with Adolescenta 
and their Families, Planned Parenthood of N.Y.C; the Rivmide Church Health Ad- 
visory Board; Community Planning Board No. 7— Manhattan, Youth Committee; 
C/ommunity Scho«jl Board No. 3— Manhattan; and the N Y C. GeTOral Social Serv- 
ices Advisory Council— Youth Committee. All in all, there are approEunately 150 
different community agencies and programs involved with these various omlitiims. 

Since 1979 we have registered an ^mated 4,000 teens and young adults who 
live, work, or attend school on the upper Wertside. Roughly 12 percent (480) are be- 
tween 12 and 14 years old; 62 percent (2,4801 are between 15 ami 18; ami 26 percent 
ilMO) are between 19 and 21. We have generated over 22,000 medical racounters 
(visits! within the Clir»ic which avera^ out to 5 or 6 medical vista per r^;istrant. 
The ratio of females to males is ai^roxtmately 2 to I. Chi r ethnic brrokdown is ap- 
proximately 40 percent Hispanic, 38 percent Black, 15 percent White. 4 percent Hai- 
tian, and 3 perwnt Asian /Oriental. Our oirrent active caseload of adolescent uw?rs 
for this year is with more than 3^200 medical visits recorded Clearly we have 
just scratched the surface. 

Approximately 45 percent of our total number of registered adcrfescents have 
taken advantage of our Family {banning education, coun^ling and/or contraceptive 
care services. 95 percent of tl^se are females. The m^nty of the adolescent fe- 
males receiving contracefHive care are ^If referred (65 percent^ the remaimler 
percent) are referred to these ^rvices by a medical provider or counseler after crofi- 
dential discussions regarding their sexual ^ivity. It is important to not that vre do 
not promote sexual activity, but rather wxual responsibility for those who already 
are sexually active, or ccmsidering their sexual involvement 

Our experience in dealing with this population has shown that the number of ado- 
lescent females requesting as their primary concern, birth control education and 
counseling has been substantially increasing over the number requesting pregnancy 
testing. This suggests to us that given the OK>ortunity to c4>tain thm infomriation 
and service in a Hetting such as ours m preferable to a teenager than having to 
attend a program where one might be labeled and stigmatized as being sexually 
active by her peers, family or others. 

Of the 1,620 adolescent females who are receiving contraceptive care, apDroxi- 
mately .W (19%^ have been diagnosed with positive pregnancicfi. Roughly half are 
referred for pre-natal care services and half, at their request, for terminations of 
their pregnancies. 

An understandable yet unfortunate trend exists in the area of adolescent perina- 
tal care. Our experiences indicate that the majority the older (17 and up) adoles- 
cents who find that they have missed a menstrual period will usually seek out 
distance from us shortly after their last menstrual period was due. This (^mously 
allows us to make whatever arrangements are needed or required early enough on 
m the young woman's first trimester The unfortunate side is reflected in the trend 
which continues to exist among the younger (16 and under) adolescent females who 
Him discover that they have missed their last menstrual period. Because of many 
factors including fear, ignorance, misinformation, confusion and manv other rrasons 
this younger pregnant adolescent will not seek out assistance until later in their 
first, or even later in their second trimesters. (The danger here lies in the fact that 
nuwt all adolesct'nts at this age are considered high risk pregnancies.) 

Comprehensive health care services should be as accessible and available to our 
teenagers and young adults its it is for other segments of the population Mainte- 
nance of one s health in a learned experience which, unfortunately, many adoles 
4vntH are unfamiliar with Most of what they learn is taken from family and peer& 
and only in the b-st of circumstances is the information regarding their bodies. 
Xhvir sexuality and their health in general, only half-true and reliable. Certainly it 
i*^ ultimntely the responsibility of the families of these young individuals to inform, 
educate. iissiJ<t, and supp<jrt them in these endeavors It partly becomes our respon 
sihility. a.s a provider of comprehensive health care services, to make certain that 
all types of health care services are available to them. 

Sj>eakin« iih a health care administrator I must realistically also be concerned 
wuh the cost effectiveness of a prt^am such as ours Without hesiution 1 can 
;ittpst to the fact that our system of health maintenance, which includes pregnancy 
preventioi. servicen a« part of our over-all ambulatory health care program* if effec 
tivv. IS ahs*jlu!t»lv mort cost pfTet tive m the long and short run 

Thank you fnr this opportunity to speak with you 
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Chairman Miller, How long have you been involved in the chil- 
dren's campaign, Leah? 
Ms. LuBiN. A little over a year. 

Chairman Miller. Is this a local or statewide campaign? 
I realize there is a national campaign. Are your local friends in- 
volved as well? 

Ms. Lubin. Yes. Well, the Children's Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament is an international organization. The group I am in- 
volved in is just based in New Haven. 

Chairman Miller. How many young people are involved in that? 

Ms. Lubin. About 

Chairman Mili^. Ms. Nicholas, lets talk about the makeup of 
parents at your day care center and how long it has been open? 

Ms. Nicholas. Since 1969- 

Chairman Miller. Has it had the same makeup? 

Ms. Nicholas. Now we are including more working parents. I, 
niyself, was very surprised, given the unemployment statistics, 
given the area that we are in, where the unemployment rate is the 
highest. 

Chairman MiLUSR. So, in fact, you are seeing an increase in the 
number of parents who are working who are looking for day care 
services? 

Ms. Nicholas. That is right. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. Do you turn people away? 

Ms. Nicholas. Not at this time of the year. Perhaps by January 
we may have reached our full enrollment. But I keep a close watch 
on it. Sometimes with young children who are ill, I am able to 
juggle, but we do at some point have a waiting list, but not too long 
a one. 

I know many times legislators fee! that working parents, particu- 
larly poor working parents, onljf find jobs that are subsidized. Yet 
most of our parents work in private industry, for the banks, tele- 
phone companies, factorira. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. N^roni, are you suggesting that poor 
children can learn, too, and that our expectations have simply been 
too low. Is that a fair characterization of what you have snown in 
district 12? 

Mr. Negronl Yes. I think many places across the country have 
proven that all youn^ters can learn. For too long we have had 
lower expectations and it is time that we b^an to understand that 
the expectations that we f^) into a situation with very often will 
lead to the results. 

Chairman Miller. Expectations, plus some r^ources and you 
might have success? 

Mr. Ntoroni. Resources are important. If you were to ask me 
the question do you think money is the answer, I would say no. 
Certainly we need money and we might need additional money, but 
that is not the only answer, because I remember when I was a 
young teacher in 1963, 1964, and 1965, there was more money than 
one could handle. 

I remember being in a pn^ram where wmeone said you have to 
spend $40,000 in 4 days, because there was so much money around. 
So money is not the key. It is how you use the money and the qual- 
ity of the pr<^ams. 
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I think we do need some more money in education. However, it is 
extremely important that the prc^rams we implement be k^ed to 
success and that we not use money just for the sake of using 
money. 

I think that is why the public is so against putting more money • 
into education, because of the sixties and the mone^ we spent. The 
money in chapter I is allotted bised on Uie needs of the youngsters, 
so my district has been losing chapter I money amsistently as I get 
better, so the districts that do more poorly more mcmey every • 
year. 

Because conditions in my community are a little more difficult — 
it is an economically ^prived community, ^percent minority, 
that has all of the social problen^ that one can nnd in any urbeui 
center— I ne^ additional funds to keep doing what I am doing, yet 
I am continuously Iraing chapter I nmcte and I have lost funds 
every single y^r. 

So I have to do more with less. It seems the better I get, the Iras 
I get in terms of monev. 

Chairman MiLLSa. Your prc^pram seems to rely rather heavily on 
{^rental involvement, both in monitoring the stu<knts and work* 
ing with the students during the course of tl^ rchool ^ar. 

Mr. Negroni. Yes. One of the things when I became a superin- 
tendent 5 years ago, I didn't believe that imrents had such an 
immict on learning and I thought that we could do it all. 

One of the problems is that there is a tendency to say that be- 
cause the parents don't participate, then the ki<te can't learn, 
therefore, it is not your fault 

Consequently, I kept saving that imrents were not important, 
that we could do the job without them. I ha^ found that the more 
I involve parents in the process — and research indicates this 
throughout the country— the more you involve parenta, the better 
the students get and the better the community become, and the 
parents are very ready to become involved no matter where they 
are at. 

I was speaking in Pennsylimiia recently about the high involve- 
ment of parents. One of the people in tJie audience raised their 
hand and said you mean to say that welfare parents get involved? 

That was a sincere comment on the part of that person, yet I 
would say that in the report card system, over 95 perront of the 
parents come in to pick up their report cards and have a confer- 
ence with their teacher, so it is po^ible to get people who are poor » 
to relate to the schools. 

I think the conditions have been such that they have been kept 
out of the schools, and it is our role to get them back into the 
schools. • 

I think they are willing partners and willing to come back. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Wei£». 

Mr, Wei£». Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. N^^roni, have you been able to do any kind of follow up to 
track the kids as they go on to high school to see what their per- 
formance is? 

Mr. Negroni. One of the problems is that New York City is sepa- 
rated into a centralized, decentralized system, therefore, I don't 
have responsibility for high schools. 
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We have tried to track them* looking at them in junior high 
school, and attempted to keep track of them in high school, and 
have not been succrasful becauw of the difference in the school 
system. 

One of the problems that I see with respect to special education, 
and it is a high Khool pn^lem, right now the referral rate of all 
the youngsters referred to special education in New York City, 
almost 97 percent of the youngsters, are sure to be pimped into spe- 
cial education. 

We spend millions of dollars going through a procees where we 
examine youngsters that should be in special education. It ^ms to 
me if you are putting in ff7 percent of the population after you ex- 
amine them and you are spending all that money, you should 
really stop and give the money to preventing them— b^use they 
are all going to go there anyway. 

Somehow or another, our numbers are off and increasing much 
too quickly. When you look at the numbers of terms of higli school, 
you will find that of the 97 percent of young^rs~97 percent of 
the youngsters referred going into special education, only about 5 
perwnt of the special education population ends up graduating 
from high school. 

So you are almost saying— this is in New York City— you are 
almost guaranteeing by putting a youngster in special education, 
you are almost putting a stamp of nongraduation from high school, 
so I think we have TOme pnrf)lems with looking at why youngsters 
are in special ed. 

That is a very important notion thai we have to begin to look at. 
I don't think that the youngsters that are going into special educa- 
tion are being properly placed. 

It is just too large a number. We have to look at the prevention 
kind of pn^rams and the r^^Iar education prc^ams. 

The greatest prevention to special education is a good, solid back- 
ground in the regular program. 

Mr. Wi^ss. Over the course of this past year or year-and-a-half, 
we have had a big controversy about notifying parents before the 
kind of educational programs that you conduct, the contraceptive 
assistance programs, are, in fact, provided. 

What is vour pn^am's experience with parent participation and 
the parent s role? 

Mr. LaBate. As I said in the report, we do not mandate, as had 
been the intent of Congress from the banning, any type of paren- 
tal consent or involvement. When a young person comra into our 
program, we strongly encourage them, through the use of our coun- 
selors, and all our staff to inform their f^rents of what they are 
doing. 

If there is a problem in discussing this with the imrent we will 
make arrangements to a^ist them, and talk with their parents 
about it. 

We make arrangements with parent/teacher a^ociations in the 
schools to come and talk about the pn^^ram. Nothing is a secret. 

Our involvement with parents so far has been fairly low. One of 
the things that we would like to do is provide claaaes for parents of 
teenagers and maybe for children, also. 
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We want to focus on the adolemits. We would like to start a 
program for the patents of adolracmits and how to talk to their 
teenagere about sexuality, their bodies, about their sezuahtv, a lot 
of things that parents have a difilcult time discussing with their 

One of the programs that I had attmided was run here at the 
Frederfdi Doi^^ Community Center, which was exactly that, a 
parenting education prc^ram for imrents oi teenagers. 

It was intere^ing to see how mudi midnfc^matioa the |»rent8 
of these teenagers bad and that they were then giving theur teen- 

So I think it is very important to have parents involved not only 
in the whole process of tKe clink, but providing programs for the 
parents oi teenagers, i» well. 

Mr. Weiss. Tliank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairn^ MnxES. Mrs. Bt^gB. 

Mrs. BoGOS. Leah, I would like to omgratulate you for spring 
that ymi were part of a citizens' effort, n<rt a ycHing people s effort, 
because that is what you are and I am glad that you used that ter- 
minology. . X -J AU IT 

Can you tell me where the chapters are outside the united 

States? , .^^ . „. . . 

Ms. LuBiN. Three chapters m Japan, with one m Hiroshima. 
There are several chafers in Sweden, a few in France, and one m 
England. We have received correspon<tence from children m many 
other countries, including Russia, asking for informaUon about our 
organization and how to start chapters «" their own. 

Mrs. BooGS. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Nicholas, from time to time we hear that the term about 
burned out people. Has tlwre been a very large nse m burned out 
situations in the last couple of years? 

Ms. Nicholas. I think there has been some leveling off because 1 
think most of the tenements that were the most vulnerable have 
been burned. When you travel through Brownsville, you see that 
most of the area is completely desolate. ^ ^ 

They have taken down mMt of the buildings that were burned. 
Ther« are a few tenements left, but that does mean that there is a 
housing crisis. ... , . , 

The center is located in a housing project and it is located near 
several other housing projects, but some of our parents do come 
from some of the poor housing that is still left in the area. 

Some of them have quite a difficult time trying to relocate, par- 
ticularly those Imrents who have large familira or nome of the par- 
ents who may be in drug maintenance programs. , ..«- 

The abandonment of units, of course, caused a great deal of diHi- 
culty within the whole housing complex. They have bea)me ^nters 
for dope and for crimes and for fire hazards because of the kind ot 
litter that is deposited there. 

What many people don't realize, too, for some of that same poor 
housing— this was the case even several years ago— the people, and 
some of them are working people, pay high rents, not low rents. 

They ar« not getting th<»e apartments for nothing. 

For people receiving public amistance. the Government is i»>ring 
a high rent for those kinds of buildings that you are describing. 
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So that while they are still standing and while people are still 
living in them, I beltove money is beiD« made on them* Many 
tiines, too, tl^se buildings are n<A being serviced, 

I talked to a ymmg parent today who lives in a city managed 
Imilding where tmre is no hot water— I foiget what else she men- 
tioned. 

She will be trying to find son^place elw. 
Mrs. Bogus. Iliank ymi very mi^i. 

Dr. Negnmi, your parent involwn»nt, your home study kits for 
parents, can ycm tell m Bome at th» materials that are within those 
kits? 

Mr. Nboroni. I left scmie the kits here so you will be able to 
look at them. Braically, we ww^ed with ocmmuttees ot parents to 
prepare these kits so they Ymd input into tbB preparaticm. 

Tiie id^ is to p^ wmn a j^mngster &ils a course, a {mrrait 
knows— really don't know what to da Tl^se kids are pegged to 
working with the four 10-week cycle, so ti^re is a kid, fm every 10- 
week cycle there is a Gaining program for every 10*wed( cycle for 
the parent 

Mrs* BooGS. We have heard over and over i^ain today tiwt sus- 
pension is really our failure ami over ami over that juvenile jus^ce 
should use wed nnmey for preventicm and scmw of the cowdmatiim 
of the prograntt that can be done between education and the juve- 
nile ju^ce programs* 

Mr. Nboroni. One Uie things we say in schools is you can 
pay me now and educate properly or pay me later and luve the 
Rids in prisons becauw ymi haven t given them a way oi earning a 
proper living. 

The people attempting to make a living, in the underworld, in 
the unaergroumi economy, are doing it because ihey have no cAher 
way. For too long we have sJid that they da it becai^ they like to 
do it. 

We haven't provided the avenues for people to be prepared to 
work in a world as complex as ours and it is our failurOt and we 
will pay one way or the other. 

Mrs- BoGGS. Mr. LaBate, in your wonderfully comprehensive 
health care training and wrtual care of adolracents and your cmm- 
selors and outreach workers who are adoleKonts, which is pn4>ably 
the very best of involving adole^^nts in the program, do you have 
any alcohol and drug-abum componrats to your health care? 

Mr- LaBatb. Within our own clinic, within the adolescent clinic, 
the counselors that we have have, been trained to d^ with some 
of these issues on a limited basis. 

We do have a mental l^alth ctepartment within the oentor where 
we have trained profe^onais, social workers, pS3^hol(%ists, psychi- 
atrists, who can more effiectively deal with the prc^lem of drug and 
alcohol abuse. 

Because we are unable to offer all services under one roof, (be- 
cause of a limited amount of funds that we have) we have been 
able to network with a lot of community agencies. There is Veritas 
drug prc^p'am. Phoenix House, all on the wrataide. 

There are alcohol abuse pn^^rams that we can refer a young 
person to and foliow-up on tnem to make sure they do not get lost 
in the system. 
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So althou^ we can't provide it ourselN^ we can refer the teen- 
ager somewhere where the wrvice can be pn>vi(^ and we can 
keen track of them. 

Mre. BoGGS. You say you are t^;hing young people about 
theu- bodies and how their bodies fUsction. 

What about the dremiiul effect that alcohol and drug abuse has 
uprai the babies? 

Mr. LaBate. Taking that a step further, for the pregnant adoles- 
cente attending the prenatal dimes, they have an interesting cur- 
runilum based on what is happening to tl^ bodies during the time 
of pregnancy. Much <^ tt» mformatitm goes into the negative ef« 
fiects that alcohol and drvg abuse has cm their bod^ and on them- 
selves, and on the child that they will be bringing into the world. 

I think that is well taken care (tf in the prenatal clinks that we 
refer to. 

Mrs. BooGS. Ms. Davies, and, Ms. Segatori, you have told us 
alxmt the wverity that seenn to be incmning in diild iU>u8e cases 
and the number <^ deaths that are the result of chiM abuse. 

Do you find that the en^rgsncy rooms, for instance, of hospitals 
and so on are more acutely aware of what may be child abuse cases 
than they inevimnly were? 

Ma. Daviss. I wmildn't saj that they are lately aware. I would 
say that there has bera a big imi»ovenrant 

I am speaking from tl^ State Connecticut Hiere have been 
programs like <mrB across tl^ &ate for a number t^yrars now. 

One of their soals has been not just to woi^ with their own 
group of people, but, to rsiK^h out into the ccmununity and educate. 
It in an ongomg process to raise the level of awareness. 

There are still many, many (»ens that do mrt go to the right 
agmcies, that are not r^erred, that db not g^ services. 

My Imckgnmnd is in nursing. 

Iworked for 14 years and saw too many casra of spiral fractures, 
highly suspicious bums, children with reputed bruises which were 
never reported to DCVS, the parents were iwver c^red services. 
We only treated the nodical prcddem. 

We are saying to the workers in all settings, take the blinders 
off, there are systems that will work with you, don't be afhiid to 
see abuse as a symiHom and let's start worlung with these parents 
when they come in the first tissue. 

Some centers are more a^ue than cthsrs if they haw a pn^ram 
right in the hospital, but there is a lot of mxrk to be done. 

Mrs. BoGGS. Ms. Segatori, do you think that your group could 
make them more aware with the specialiste that go out into the 
communities? 

Ms. Sboatoki. Yes. I am fh>m a small town. What we found 
when we started the parent aide pnq^ram in small communities, 
that people that are in the mediod proferaion and educators are 
not aware of what some of th» mgns are in child abuse and n^ect, 
and what I have done with some of my colleagues is in the small 
areas we are doing education work, getting mto the emergency 
rooms, the pediatric units. 

This past April I put tether two workshops for the educatore. 
The response of that was could we have this ongoing. I have e»en 
these signs, but wasn't aware it was child abuse or n^lect. 
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So we are getting into all the areas that need to be educated. 

Mrs. BoGGS. I think we have two situations here that are meet- 
ing to make your way very important in that r^ard. One is that 
there is more child abuse because of the stress upon' families who 
are unemployed or whose resources are so reduced. 

The other is that when that happens, there is le^ money for 
medical care, and since the families can't afford medical care, we 
see them bringing children more and more into the emerigency 
rooms for regiuar medical care, because they can't afford to take 
them to the pediatrician. 

So the oimbination of those two situations, it would seem to me 
that it would make it especially important for you to keep up your 
important work. 

Ms. Se»atdri. The school systems, what is happening, kids are 
going to the nurse in schools with their mediou pn^lems. and 
when the nurse speaks to tliem tiiey find out there are a lot of 
problems in the home and a lot of thc^ children are worried or not 
getting medic^ attention becau^ the ntuation at hmne. 

From my statistics from working with several superintendents of 
schools, we are doing some research and finding that it is the econ- 
omy, either the mother or father is unemployed and there is just 
no money. 

Mrs. Boocs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Chairman Miller. Ms. Mikulski. 

Ms. Mikulski. Thank you, Mn Chairman. 

Mr. LaBate, just to be sure I understand your pn^^ram, the teen 
health project, is that a HMO for teenagers or does it only provide 
services around pr^fnancy, although you c»ll it a HMO? 

Mr. LaBate. No. We are a community health (»nter, which is 
much like a HMO, but I believe— I may be corrected here— that we 
have different l^islation that functe the^ typM of pn^rams, com- 
munity health centers. 

If I am also not mistaken, there is at least one community health 
center in each congre^ional district in the country. I know we 
have about seven in New York City. 

The teen health project is as comprehensive as I said it was. It is 
not just a pre^ancy program that is labeled as a comprehensive 
program. We orovide all those health maintenance and preventive 
care services that I described. 

Ms. Mikulski. Let s say that there is a 15-year-old living in the 
community who wants a doctor for him or herself for an evalua- 
tion. It could be anything from acne to mental health counseling. 
Will they just come in your one-stop shop for teenage h^th? 

Mr LaBate. Practically, yM. I would say so. Considering the 
range of services that we have and the types of outr^h that we 
do and the publicity within the community, we have became pretty 
much a one-stop center for most of the health care problems that 
are faced by the young people in this neighborhood. 

We have adolescents coming in to us lor other types of problems 
because they heard from other teenagers that wmeone came into 
the clinic, and received a health care TOrvire. In addition, one of 
the counselors may have talked to them and was able to get them 
into a job placement program or GED program. 

So we have become more than just a health care center. 
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M& BIkulski. So romebody waiting in the waiting room could he 
th«iB for everythiiv htm mae to VJD.p to needing a l^th certifi- 
cate to be al^ to get into a fldMd or inrogrant 

Mr. LaBa-r. Tliat is right That b wlut I fed m the main attrao- 
tkm to the program^ that we dbn't latA mirnlipee, althmi^ it is a 
part of the program, b» a i^vgnancy prov^raikm imagram. 

The other taenagm mting in our waitii^ room could be there 
for aqvthing, and, tho^^ne, tiM n^gati^ 

there for a {^egnancy test or birth omtrol or VJ). ie niiwimi«>ii by 
ttw Ge^ that tlMy oouM be ttore tm any numbm- of thii^ 

Thk m why we ha?e more teraagen att^^ing our imgram than 
other types ftfnrograna that exbt 

Chairman MnjJW How mi^li <to ymi charge? 

Mr* LaBats. We Momt medteafd, ami cfamge a flat fee of $2 for 
each medical visit which we expect tl» tera^er to pay. The ^yan 
Health Crater has a slUing fee scale whkh we aha^^ied so we 
ocmM wrve as many teraiagOTi as poe^de* 

Bfs. MiKuisxi. Wnat about t^ utiUsat&m by make aul Annates? 

Mr* LaBatx. We have a £4o-l ratfo of femaka over mates. We 
have a high nundbmr of nmles becMme we <te phyrioa^ routine im- 
munisatfona, and sportB phyttcahu That infiomatten attracts a lot 
of jgmng mates* 

We have tried and will try again, cmne Sqvtember, to start up a 
parrating program invcdving tte ymmg feUim* 

M& Mkulki* If I may Juk ccmtinue thte for a littte longer, Mr* 
Qimrman, Imtt week we heM houii^ on teenage fmgnancy and 
we hiul a splradid social demograi^ier testify* 

She gave a ratl»r extossive prdRte <m te^iage wtmra and the 
^d for counseling ai^ servtora, Imt I aslced hm, gee, we always 
focus cm wiHMm, v^iat abmit the guys, since it senra to be a partr 
nership, no matter how tonpnaiy* 

She told me that from tM ^andpoint a social draiogra|^\er, 
that very little was known ^xmt toe young nwn in tem^ or the 
counseling and in terms dT ih» tmtreuMAL Has thi^ hem tma dytm 
and would ymi have any recommendatwms on ccmununicatiBg and 
doing outreach with tl^ ymai% n^? 

Mr. LaBate. I think it is very impOTtant to somehow in the out- 
reach efforts and in tlw imblidif^ d things to inform the yimng 
men of the neighborhood that this is a service that they may alw 
use. 

Therefore, when we go to a street comer m a echool m the pazics, 
we make sure we have informati<m availahte to the young men. 
When a young lady comes in and requests information about birth 
control, we her, ifoes slw have a boyfriemi, is ehe marrted, is 
there a partner that ^e would like to bring to the Inrth cmitroi 
education program. 

Ms. Mkuuki* What hai^ns? 

Mr. LaBatb* Very dten she ocmies alcxw. I vrould my maybe a 
cmarter of the time they will bring their bc^friend, or uurtner, with 
them to attend the birth ocmtroT educatifm cIms or mter mi will 
send their bojrfriend or |»rtner to the counselors to talk about 
birth control methods available for yming men* 

We will oftentimes talk to the jrcmng men abmit the use of con- 
doms. 
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Ms. MiKUUSKJ* You feel that the primary care center would be 
another way of involving them? 
Mr. LaBate. I do. 

Ms. MiKULSU. We have talked about parental involvement, the 
day care work, and Dr. Negroni's work. It seems to me a kev com* 
ponent of your program is the use of the parent aides, but also the 
Parents Anonymous. 

It seems to me that the services for getting parents involved in 
some type of therapeutic program is one of your biggest chaltenges. 

What apiKtMich, what mc^ivation and how do you do that that we 
could learn from? 

Ms. Da VIES. Our l^islation in Connecticut stresses maintaining 
children in their homes, or as close to the home as possible, to pre- 
vent not only the violence erf* child abuse, tmt the trauma of remov- 
ing a child from his own family. This is the basis for a lot of the 
programs that are in the model system in Connecticut. 

We know that it is extremely traumatic to a child to remove him 
at any age from that primary jmrent, whether it is a biolc^cal or 
psychological parent. We must do anything we can to prevent that 
while still protecting the child. 

This plan may not always appear to be the most cost effective, 
but the bottom line is that most of those imrents reported for abuse 
and neglect want to keep their children at home and the child does 
need to belong to the family. 

The quickest answer is sometimes foster care, but what we find 
out when we offer parent aide services and a support group is Uiat 
a very high percentage of these parents want that wrvice and can 
use it effectively. 

There is a parent aide prc^rram in the city where I work which 
covers a 15-town area, with 25 parent aides. They are constantly 
being begged to take cases. Parents call for themselves asking for 
these services. Instead of (filing to ask to have the child removed 
and put into foster care, which was done in the past during ^timra 
of atreiffi, some of thc^ same parents are now calling and saying "I 
want to get into the pn^ram, I want an aide.'* 

Ms. MiKULSKi. Is that also true of the sexual abuse and incest? 

Ms. Davxes. Those cases are verv difficult to deal with and part 
of it is because of a lack of knowledge about it. 

We don't understand all the dynamics and there is no one treat- 
ment or cure. The more centers which open, and we have excellent 
pn^rams in our area, the more people come for help by referring 
themselves. 

The community in concemc^d and hraitant to work in conjunction 
with some treatment centers. We are afraid to treat the children in 
their home because it is so awMome to think about a 2'year-old 
being sexually abused by a parent. 

But many treatment centers and Parents Anonymous groups are 
offering treatment while the child remains at home. The in-home 
treatment requires an extensive cooperative netirark in order to 
protect the child while, at the same time, working for change in 
the family and that is where our multidisciplinary teams come in. 

Chairman MrixER. Does Federal money support Parents Anony- 
mous? 
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Ms. Davies. The Fecteral money that was used as wed 
Mps to support the eiecutive director in Connecticut All other po- 
dti<ms are vi^untary. 

Th^ ji^ recei^ a grant to imt in a trratment tor children 
oompoDent into th^ program in Omnecticut in the next year. 
Hiis numey wra partially wmdied thrmigh l^ick grant ftinds. 

Chairman Millkr. Oongresraian McHogh. 

BIr. McHuoH. Tliat was <me (tf the quMoos I had abmit the im- 
pnrtaiMse ctf Federal nxmey MiaWing some oi the pecqile like 
ymirself to be ind«iaid«tt of nnmnmental agmides at the ^te 
and local level, so that you could be an advocate for the children as 
ymi sa^ 

How does that work exactly? The people who are getting Federal 
mon^, Im>w does tiiat tmmey come &wn to them to wminfaim this 
kiiMi (tf in(kp«Mkiioe? 

Bis. Davisb. I gave you a moctel xfheeL Tl% State of Ccamecticut, 
they recraved tbe Fecial cfaiki fdnme d«dlars hired a peram 
in the Department of Ciiikhi«i and Youth So^rtoes to hantUe the 
distribution and nMmitoring oi the^gg ^b.' 

At that point, it wm codded, in wf^To keen oommunity sup- 
port, which tcrtals tluHisands and thw^unb <rf dollarB a year of iro- 
fessi ona l time and inkiml fnrivate agmic^ nqqmrt, as well as hun- 
dreds of volunteer hours, tbef were gmng to have to teave some 
ownership to the oanmonities. The c^aitment ertrirfMied a pro- 
gram director of the O^ecticut children's protection project in 
the State Department 

Hie program directcr of Connectknt children's protoctmn jm^ect 
is the overseer of the grants. The teams, tl^ parent aide programs, 
and the I^rents Axunmaow g^TNips are all owned bv tlM comm un i- 
ty. We receive technical amistance ami cooperation in working 
with ti» ^te d^iarto^t from the ^txgram dirratn', but we are 
really owned 1^ each of our oommumties and that mal^ m very 
responsive to community needs. 

Mr. McHuoH. Mr. laBata, I want to be clear on the sources of 
your fundins. You moit&sied medicaid and cases where that is 
availaUe and, of course, the minimal fee that ymi charge. 

What is your mimaxy source of ftu^rig? 

Mr. LaBate. The primary «mrce of huuiing for the Rvan H^th 
Center is the Federal Govemmoit, Denarbn«it of Health and 
Human Services, Bureau of Ccmmiunity Health Services. 

I believe it is Federal Icsidaticm S80, which ftmds community 
h^th centers. As I raid boore, we h^ a 8^»rate grant to service 
adolescents when we first started the program, but that was elimi- 
nated after the fint <d fanding due to iHu^ntary cudiackB. We 
have had to rely on the <qperating bt^get^ the Ryan Health 
Center, as well as addi^nal grants to sum>lement Ihe fm^ram. 

We have a very small grant from tl^ New Yoi-k City Cnnmunitv 
Development Agency that asaista us with ammi of the outreach 
work and some of the nonmedical pieces (d the mtigram. 

We have also received small grants from Cit&nk to help us 
with the publicity of the program. That money is not avaimble 
through the Federal Government. 

In order to be effective, you have to have some kind of publicity 
and outreach. 
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Mr. McHuoH. Dr. Negroni, I am sure that vour testimony is of 
inters to all of us, given particularly the kind of publicity and re- 
port^ we are hiring all the time in terms of education and how 
bad it is. 

You have been able to a<x?omplish miraculous things under the 
most difTicult circumstances. You have outlined a long list of things 
that you have done, and we don't have time to get into all of th<»e. 

I will aak you about one thing, the open enrollment policies. 
Could you d^ribe briefly how that works in your district and ac- 
complishes the things that you have described? 

Mr. Ntoroni. One of the pnA>lems that 1 had in my district was 
to attempt to foster a little competition among the junior high 
schools. I did not do this in the elemental^ schools. 

We began to set up schools with a focus where parents might 
select where they wanted to send their youngsters and it was ^ry 
structured. 

So it wasn't anybody (X)uld go anyplace. It took 2 years to imple- 
ment and we were able to move youngsters around and n<^ cime 
any schools and yet people were picking the schools they wanted to 
goto. 

In selecting the schools, since the f^rent has had an input m ^ 
lecting the school, he feels better about that school and I have 
found it successful. 

I have also been able to cl(^ schools that I felt were ineffe^ive. 
Now, that is a political prdk>lem in reality, how do you dose a 
school? 

I think we are probably the only district in the country that has 
admitted that there are certain schools that we could not improve 
becauw of the conditions, attempting not to blame any group of 
people, but saying conditions are such that it cannot work here, we 
are going to close them up. 

There is a movement in New York City to do that with high 
schools. I have done that with junior high schools, reopen them 
with another focus and it worked very well. 

Mr. McHuGK. You seem to have done things with considerable 
flexibility in your school district How do vou get this flexibility 
and are other districts doing it like you are doing it? 

Mr. Ntcrom. The renaissance that I speak about in District No. 
12, I think, is something occurring throu^iout the country and in 
the city of New York, however, to a lesser extent in some places. 

I feel that one does not worry about where the power lays, one 
assumes that one has all the power to do all the things that one 
has to do to do the job and power is responsibility. So I attempted 
to do what has to be done for youngsters and hope that in doing 
that, when I do step on people's toes, they will understand tha^ the 
end is what counts and that is that youngsters are banning to be 
educated. 

The answer is I have been bloodied at tim^ but I believe that 
unless we begin to do this there will be no change. I think that I 
am not unique either in the city of New York or in the country. 

I think that people are willing now to stand up in many areas 
and say, ^'enough, we are going to attempt to make changes that 
are good for kids." 
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I believe in the eanra form that the poo^e from Ccmnecticut be- 
that I am an advocate ^ ymmrat«B» not for parrots Mcee- 
ranlY. I am an advocate fn paraits cnuy with respect to j^cmni^ters 
and 1 l^p imrents so I can evratiuUy help ytma^fiimn. 

I see the ymmgstere in my duu^ m my main a»^era. 

Mr. McHuGH. As ymi know, most id tte respcmsibility in edtica- 
tum rests with the kcal sdiod distrkts ami tl^ l^ates. Is there 
anything in vour experience at the Federal level which has been 
particularly hdpfiil, mr to tte ccmtrary, lu» been a |»rtkular 
Iran, so from the stamipdnt ci Fetoal i*TgfM^tMm m ttere seme- 
thing nven ymir jrood enatetce that we dwnld know about? 

Mr. Nwamcmi. We ocmUl opeml mme than lil^ tbs imst S days 
Imre. I will ray that scmie m tlw chamen in duu^ I have beccmie 
helirfU bec ame tl^re hem Item some twdl^ty m du^er I st that 
you, have sduxil wiife progran^ posdUe. 

of the imdilen^ with dia{4er I; it was ib» tail wagging the 

P^opte were <anronir.iiy titeir sduxds armmd diai^r I, rather 
than armmd the Iftate and dty rnxmey^ so now tb»re m sraM flexi- 
bility. The Public Law 94-142 k one of the best frieces of legislation 
cmning fnm the Fedmal Govemm^t in tenm giving Uiese 
ymmg people their x^ta 

However, I think it m due time fknr us to begin to look at tl^ leg- 
ifilatiim with aome dianges <tefinitely in order at thm time. I am a 
n^nber o{ a pai^ oi superintem^ts who in New Ycxrk City woi^ 
with Bank Street in making reccmm^datioitf to the Federal Gov- 
ernn^nt. 

We have called fer a White House Ocmference on the Handi- 
capped because we feel that there is a need now not to alter Public 
Law 94-142 to the extent that it would n<^ have the imimct that it 
has had, but certainly to begin to look at its imp^ and to begin to 
make the changes. 

One of the prd>lems has been that each State has interpreted 
Public Law M-142 in its own way, so that what you find when I go 
to Texas to work on a particular project, I find that special educa- 
tion is being implen^ted in a mffwent way tiian it is in New 
Yoi^ City or Connecticut 

So we need to look at the prc^lem with the intent of improving 
the situation, certainly ^unng that we are responsible for young- 
sters from the owile to the grave when they are handicapped* 

We have to bepn to look at that in total. 

Mr. McHuGH, Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman* 

Chairman Miller, Thank you. 

1 want to thank all memners of the panel, and I want to ask 
Leah if when 3^u return from your conferenra in Europe on nucle- 
ar war, you might submit to us what you learned and what you 
found out since we are going to keep the record of this hearing 
open for another mooith. 

We would appreciate it if you would consider doing that. 

Ms. LuBiN. Yes. When we return* we plan to put tc^pether a slide 
show and talk which we will present to New Haven schools and 
other groups that are interested, and we will be sure that you get a 
copy of it. 
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Mrs. Booos. Also, since we have an in-lM>iise expert here in Leah, 
could we ask her what she thinks d" some of the testimony that has 
been given to us today and are they widresdng son^ of tlw needs 
of adolescents? 

Ms. LuBiN. Yes. I think a of it sounds great I think what he 
said about schools not needing money isn't true. 

Mr. Neohoni. They need money. They certainly do. 

Ms. LuBiN. But it certainly has been interesting, what has been 
said. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

The committee stands a4}oumed, and thank you all for your par- 
ticipation. ^ . . ^ 

[Whereupon, at 3:35 p.m., the committee was adjourned subject 
to the call of the Chair.] 
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DOWNTOWN WELFARE ADVOCATE CENTER 

o«f UMiOM souAic^ neon tOS^ « i « to«k# n . ▼ . lOOO) 

n MM tont « 

CBMTSil X 

TBS in^ntaw usaom^BS ^iiixstmtxw*s 

OOmm^ CANMXGH 
BT 

Ttki» is th« first is « MriM of crtielM cn hem pitb* 
lie •ssistSBC* is Ml-«^iinist«r«d in 9w York. Om out 
of sigbt arsons and alaoflt ms out of thrM childrsn in 9«w 
Tork City - 350,000 Mults and 900,000 ^ildrcn - 6mpmn6 on 
pi^Iic sssistsnos du« to un^»ioymntf lack of ^ild cars, 
disability, and a9s« Tbay ars victiaitvd bf m adsinis- 
trativs systsfi in vhieh lavlsssnass is rai^nt, margancy 
naads ara i9norrdf and sid is vithhald from tana of tkou- 
sanda of parsona ulio itaad it Md ifho ara alif it»la for it. 

^a autbor ia tba Coordinating Attornay for Gorarn- 
■ant Banafits at Cwminity Action for Lagal Sarvieaa (CALS), 
335 Broadvayt vati tork Clty« Ba« tork I00I3. Kurt DaSoto, 
a atudant at CpXia^ia t»ifvaraity Lm Sckool, aaaiatad in 
tha rosaardk for tk« artiela. Judy Naaalar mnA toy Karvan 
frott CALd and or. Anna Lou Dakavanon fross tba Eaat Sarlas 
Xntarfaith Walfara COomittaa, ^ovidad balpful cmmanta on 
a draft. 

0 
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THE BRA CgUfWIIKS CAHPaiCW 



In 1976 th« N«v York City BuMn iteKHircts Adainittration 
CBRA), th« city agency vhicii Ml««dRiniBt«rs public •vsistance 
in H€w York City, b«9ftn « Mssivt •churning" crapcign to r»duc« 
public assistance costs by tsrainsting n«#dy and sligibls peo- 
ple's benefits* Since 1976 it has continued that campaign at 
an accelerating rat^ severely haraing hundreds of thousands of 
needy pec^Xe. 

^Churning* is the nave coined by BRA to describe vhat 
happens to the public assistance caseload as a consequence of 
BRA'S practice of closing large numbers of cases for vhat HRA 
calls "administrative* reasons. Public assistance case open- 
ing and case closing statistics sees to indicate that each 
month tens of thousands of people become financially eligible 
for assistance and enter the public assistance system while 
tens of thousands of others becorc self <-suf f icient and leave 
the system. It appears, therefore, as if the composition of 
the public assistance caseload changes very rapidly. 

This Appearance is an illusion, nost of those whose bene- 
fits HKA terminates are not self-sufficient but people who are 
needy 4nd financially eligible for assistance at the time fieir 
case is closed. Host of those whose cases HRA opens are the 
very same people whose cases BRA closed a few Mnths before. 
The public assistance caseload is, in RRA's word, being 
■churned*. By this •churning* BRA reduces public assistance 
costs since no benefits are provided to the needy people whose 
cases are closed from the time their case is closed until the 





tiM it is rm^o^mnmdm That Miially takes at laast ons aonth 

and oCtan saay mntHs* 

TIlis srtida vill tamstrata that AM hss knam Cor a 

dseads tiist Mfiy of thMs wboaa esMs it ciosos Cor ateiaistra- 

tiva raaaona sra noody and aligibla for pi^lie SMistsoca. bba 

hss soirarthalasa contisMd to elosa aora sad vors ossss fos 

sdsinistrstitro raas<M» ss s fiscsl roliaf Msssro. INv York 

emsaquantly now lasds tbs country in eass dosing for adadnis- 

trativa raaaona. By aticb doaiags B8A aach Mnth nov sakas das- 

titota batwaan 15,000 and 30,000 Medy pvopla^ half of irtsooi ara 

etiiidrsn, Thay suffar savaraly and ara of tan forced to stasl 

or to bag to aarviva« 

'railura To Conply* and *Miarvabouts ttokoOM** Cssa 
Cloainga 

SKA nov cloaaa batvaan 19,000 sf^ 2O,000 public ssaiatanca 
em^tm a aonth, about 6t of all tha caaas racaiviog aid, tarsi- 
nating asaiatanca to approxisstaly M,000 paopla smttily. This 
ia 0ora than twica as sany caaaa aa SM cloaad nonthly in 197b 
^hmn tha caaaload t#aa approximately tha mm9 aisa sa it ia nov. 

Case closinga have increased becauae HRA cloaaa far mov 
cases Tto^ than it did in 1975 for ttfo adssiniatratiee reasonai 
•failure to comply" • seaning that a recipient has allegedly 
failed to comply with a request sSde by 8M| end *«fheraabouta 
unknom" seaning that a recipient has allegedly wed without 
informing RRA of the nev addreas. About $0« of the caaes RHA 
cloaaa are cloaed for one of these reasons. "Pailura to coi^ly* 
case closings account for about 601 of all ease closinga and 
*i#h9resbouts unknown" case cloait^s account for about 201 of 
all cas« closings. 
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BRA first substantially incrtusd case closings (or *lsilur« 
to coeply* and •vherssbouts unknom* in tUs ssrly l>70's. This 4n- 
crsass resultsd froo a dscisien by HM to won frsquontly sail 
Isttsrs to public assistanc* rscipients instructing thsft to ccnbs 
to an 8RA offica or to return an anclosod qusstionnairs in ordsr 
to verify thsir continusd eligibility. Each tiM BM Mils sueh 
letters to the public assistance caseload large numbers of needy 
and eligible people have their cases erroneously closed. Some 
recipients never receive the letter because BRA Mils it to the 
wroi^ address. When those recipients therefore don't keep the 
appointiaent or return the guestimnairer BRA closes their case 
either for 'failure to comply* or for *trhereabouts unknown. • 
Others return the questionnaire or keep the a|^int»ent but have 
their case closed for "failure to owsply* even though they have 
coBplied. Still others have their case closed for •failure to 
comply" because they were too sick to keep the appoint«ent. 

As early as 1973 HRA realized that aany of those whose cases 
It was clofilng for 'failure to comply" and "thereabouts unknown* 
were needy and eligible people. Its own data systems shot^d that 
as the number of cases closed for adrainistratlve reasons Incre- 
ased so too did the nuaber of cases re-opened within a few months 
of the case closing- Th^ BRA Office of Policy Research in that 
year prepared a report for the BRA Cwsmi-'^ioner explaining the 
direct Connection between case closings and case re-openings. Xt 
was that report which apparently coined the term "churning*: 



"For the past several years, the BITC welfare 
system has been tryi»-g to control the explo- 
sive growth in the welfare rolls. Part of 
the mechanisfi for reducing the rate of growth 
end finally reducing the size of the rolls has 
heen to tighten ^ministrative procedures 
affecting client eligibility. 
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nu tifhiMiiig hmm tiw upsets i eiiMts find 
it tertf«r to o«t mi tte mllm Md dimts r«- 
Miving M«ist«TC* ftra mof lilwly to Iww t^ir 
•uistmeo tondMtod by ^liaiotntivo octioo... 

Crroo o«r filoo) wm mo that oteiaiotrotivo 
elooingt nmrm tho aost liJMilf to r«^a rigidly. 
TlioM rapid ro^-opooiofo «ro oloo tbo ooot Xik«ly 
to b% tor roMMS oorolotod to ^oi^s io diont 
tiood • • • 

This pfemoMom of oteisiotratiiro cHaraiag , or 
r^id tomovor of ooooo lar^Xy mrolkoJ to 
chMMS in elioot Mods,... distorts tHo oto- 
tiotieo on COM ^oni^ ond elo9ia9S fond} 
Mrioooly distorts ^ OMlysis of eliont 
bsHovior..." Csivhosis itfdodl.1 

In 1976 tvo factors coiMidod to provids BHA both a 9rsatar 

than norMl incantivo to cXom Mody pa^lo*s csmb and an oxcuso 

for doing so. Tho first factor was the City*s XoMing "fiscal 

crisis.* rh9 City pays 2S% of tho cost of ono of tbs tup public 

assistance programs BRA adsinistsrs - tho Aid to Fasilios with l>o- 

pondont Childrsn (AFDCJ prograo - and 50% of tho cost of ths other - 



frsliginary Findin gs On Short-Tcrw Case Dynaaicst »RA Office 
of Policy KesoArch, p.iB, iVpril HTIL 
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tli« »»• R«li«f provtM. *ny reduction in public assistanc* 
costs wiltf thsrsfors lislp sllwists ths fiscsl crisis. »• 
sscof^ factor umm s dirscttvs by tbs fsdsrsl siid ststs ^mtn^ 
ffsats - i^ich sacti pay part of ths APOC progrso's cost - tbst 8M 
rsducs l^FDC ovsrpsyssnts. As s conssqooncs of tbst dirsctive, HW 
could snd TOuld respond to criticins of its esse closing prsc- 
ticos by clsiaing tbst tboy srs nscssssry for BRA to rsducs AFDC 
ovsrpsymnts* 

In X976 8RA thsrsfors gristly incrssssd the frequency of its 
•sppointmenf sf^ •questionnaire" sailings. The i^p^ictable re- 
sult vas a sharp increase in the nuaber of cases closed for •fai- 
lure to c<MBply" and for •whereabouts unknown. • The former incre* 
ased from 3,900 to 7,600 a K>nth and the latter fro® 1,700 to 
3,10O a tsonth between the last quarter of 1975 and the third 



quarter of 1976. 



2. There are about 250,000 AFOC cases - 750,000 ATDC 
recipients - in Blew Vork City. The typical AFUC case is 
a TOther and two (H)ildren, at least one below school age. 
There are about 110,000 Worn Relief cases in Rew TorK City. 
Tne typical Bo»e Relief ease is a single person who is 
unemployed or disabled. 

3. Statistics compiled from the HRA Quarterly Case Turnover 
Re port, P-X8, Table 6 (c) (August 197871 The numbers in the 
text are rounded to the nearer hundr^. 
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Zn the yMra »iiic» X97$ B8A has cmtiniMd to iitcr«M« thm 
fr#^fiey of ito *an»intMfif and -ipiostiomMiv«« Miliofo. As 

in TaU* 1, ^ tAis mUtpl^ ospodimt it Im» i^rodaood a coo* 
tlByinq incroaoo in the nta^r of cmos closod and in tte com 
elooing rata (nitabar of easaa clo«od par 100 eaaaa rweolviag aid). 
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In lf81, the last full y.ar for iAid> BSA data w«s avsllabla, 
elosings averaq.d 18,300 aoothly mni th« Matbly ea>« clo«iii« 
rat. av«r«40d 5.5 per 100, alno.t double tbe f,700 aonthly ease 
closing, and 2.9 per 100 nmthly cas. closing rate ia 1975. In tiie 
first 11 Mntbs of 1982 the increase eoatinrnd. case eloaings ave- 
ragMl 19,800 iM>nthly and the aonthly ease eleslng rat. 5.8 per 10G.' 

I'.Kn'"! "■5*"*c. in Tabl. I wsre ampilma froa th. HRA 
Public Assistance Beoort^sf for the period 1975 to 

;..o*!?i!?l," f »?^if* ^^•^ *«» tf* «»««"r thousand 
and ease elosii^ statistics to the iwsrer bundred. 

coapiled froa the miia Monthly S tatistical 
Report for Koveaber 1982. ■■ ■ I Bi.»i.»»v»wy 
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Zn Nov«sb«r 1982 # tb« wst nemnt month for whicfe MA a«t« 

w«ii«bl«« Biu elMtd lOfOOO GUM £or *fftiXttr« to ooa^y" alooo 

100 wra CMM tbati tho totAl niiater of cams it eloMd in m 

mvmzBQm month in 197S * Md BM elo9«d alttost 4«O00 ca»«« for 

6 

*»ftioro«bmts unlmow.* 

Dm to BM*s Mssivo "Giiiirnin9* eai^ife. Bow York rukod 
< first oong all otatoo io tho pr^rtion of hWK cBmrnn elMod iftoieh 
Mro eloood for "failuro to cosily' OBd 'i^oroBbovts imknoins" - 
ratlior th«n liocsaso tbo fwily bMn dotocsiMd to bo lofifor 
f InoficialXy •li9iblo * in tbo lost ^rter of tbo amt rocoot 

porioa for wbicb MtiCHiwido dots io vrolIaUo. Xn tblB poriod 6t« 
of tho knc cosos cloood in Bow Torit woro closod for olthor "foi- 
lure to coa^>ly' (94%) or "i^oroabouts fsnkmMm" (27i)« noro than 

ono and o half tiMs tho 51% avorago proportion of eases dooad 

8 

for thast raaaons in tha othar statas aMcluaiva of California. 



7« BRA ia rasponsibla for nora than 60% of Bow York 'a AFDC 
caao cloain98. The atatawida data therefore raflecta BBA*a 
practices. The liaitod informatim available on caae eloaings 
elsewhere in Mew Vork Btate ai^^eata that the ease closing prc^ 
blens in Bow Tork City are also quite cosdson throughout l^w York 
State* 

8. Statiatics compiled frra Awlicationa and Case Disconti- 
nuances for APPC October Dacagber isSu Taple~5# p«ir# 
B.5. bepariseni of Saalib and Husan Mfvicoa (Daca^ar 1982). 
California is eiclt^ad fro« mte of the teEt*s co^ariaons 
baeauaa it la engaged ia a tilttraiag enpaigii of Ita »mm 
Since it haa approalMtely 15% of all AfDC caaaa# ita ioclo- 
aion would understate the real difference betwaen ease cloaings 
tor adminiatratiwe raaama in Saw «orfc ai^ case clMisga for 
such reasons elae^ere. California ranked aacoi^ to Bew York 
in the proportion of AFDC casea cloaad which vare doaed for 
"t^ereabouta unknown* and 'failure to rashly.* 



29-497 0-84- 10 1 A 
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JUthough RM York b«4 but 9.6« of all ATDC cmm natimvitfs, it 

MS rtsponsibl* Cor 18.4% ^ «ll mms eloMd Mtlmwid* Cor *«^oro' 

about* uiikf>o«m*i althoi^h Tork bad bat tit of all AFK caaaa 

in tho 49 atataa axcluaivo oC CaliComiaf it ms raaponaibla for 

16.99 of tbo easo eloai^ for 'failure to oosply* in theaa 49 
9 

atatas* 

^Qanaral aaaiatanca* ia tha ganarie nmmm for public aaaiatanca 
pcogrMa like «a«r »rk*a Bom Kallaf pro9ra» whicb ara antiraly 
atata and/or local program, Thara ia no natimvida data m eaaa 
cloainga in otbar atataa 'gaMral aaaiatanca* p^lie aaaiatanca 
progriM. Zt is aoat likaly« botfavar, tbat Saw York also laads tba 
country in ganaral aaaiatanca 'failura to c^ly" mn6 "vharaabouta 
unknown* eaaa cloainga. BJU cloaaa proportional jly ttio and a half 
tisaa aa aany 8oim Raliaf caaaa for tbaaa raaaoM aa it cloaas AFDC 
caaas for I ^. a nmBonB. It ia onlikaly tbat it ia aisiply coinci- 
dantal that tba City paya proportionataly twica as aucb of tha Horn 
Raliaf progr«B*s coats as it paya of tha AFDC progm's coata. 



9. Id. 
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ftost Of Tt»« PMpl« CasM Ar« ClMvd By BM Ar« 

B»#dY yppit 

Zn oC th« tiv y««rs Crm 1977 to 1961 BRA closed a^osi- 
matoly 100,000 mro cmob thma it hm6 elosod in X975. Tot tfospita 
SOO^OOO «oro c«so cloBiii9S# tbo public OMistanco easoload doclinod 
by only 2o,000 casoi tVM 1976 to 1961. Tbo roason, as aboim in 
Tabla 2, is that flwst of ttiosa whoso easss wsro closod for atfainis** 
tr«tiv« raasons wars naady sr^ aligiblat ra-appliad, and had thair 
casa ra-<»pan«d« 



Ml* t 



ftv«rftf« IMOay Mlic *«si»tttie« tfh} 
CM« am0f« NontMy SaaMr 

And rrovortlon Of r» Cm omubm 
V^icb itora «w Opt«ia^# «M *Mra gt 
amtlUr naatff M rm p oit iao Of fft 

IB at^ iPPtfc Cifr ^ ^•^^ ^ 
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10. Tha atatiatics in Tabla 2 «#ara e<M&pilod tvom tha BRA 
Quarterly gublic Aaiistanca RaporM»j for ths poriod 197S 
to I98i. Tha casa opaning statistics ara roundsd to tha 
naarar hundrad. 
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MtMM 197S aatf 1981 « xhm msag* tuflitaf of eiMs op«Md 
■Mtniy iMTMMd ^ 6«»> frott 12«M0 to 1i«S00* Mora tbm 

tHo mtira ipcTMOo in mm op«Rie90 tfos duo to on iocroooo in « 
eooo ro-oponiv^. ^min^s oetuoliy doeliootf* 12«000 

roooo «6ieli BHA ro-opoood in on oiror^ oontli io 199T o^oliod 

botwooo ood 90% ot xh9 botwoM l3«O00 m^6 IStOOO ooooo t^ich • 

■M eloood io oo oiroro9o oooth io 1981 for "folltfro to eetvly* 

ood *wlioro«boots tmkmm.* 

no strUiaoly poraliol iimrtooos la eoso clMiogs for oteinis-^ 

trativo roosono ood oooo ro^^^onio^ Ofid o*m lotorMl studios 

doflonstroto eloorly thot aoot of tteM w^mo csooo oro clMod for 

oteiftistrstivo rsoomo ora p^lo olio oro fiMooioXly oligiblo for 

ossistonco. Host conoonrotivoly ootiMtod, ot loost bolf of tbo 

pooplo wbooo cooos BM cImos for oteinistrotivo rosoons oro itoody 

pooplo. AO oony os 909 ooy bo, KM roo tomiootoo oid to btt- 

voon lOtOOO ond 33fOOO porsons o oontb for "foiluro to eooply** 

and *vfaoroobouts tmkjiot#n«* Tbis ooons tboroforo tbat oscb oontb 

it oaks dostituts botwosn 1S«000 and 30,000 porsons. Balf of tlira 

oro ^ildron* 

Itoody Persons Suffor Sovoroly i^on Thoir Publie 
Assistanco Bonofits Aro ysrwiootod 

Public asoistaneo rocipionts dopond on tboir bonofits to ooot 
thoir basic noods. iO)on thoir tenof its oro torainatod orronoously, 
thoy bavo no oonay to pay for food* ront« elotbingt utiiitiosi or 
anything olso. Evon if thoir caso io ro-^of^ within a fow sonths^ ^ 
o faoily vhoso bonofits aro orrMOouoJly torainatod oil! alnost 
always faco a food Morooncy in tho intorio* It My bo ooictod 

and oado hooaloss or soy havo its utility sonrico disconnoctod i 
bocauss it can not pay for ront or for utility sorvico vhon it 
is not roeoivino aid. Two studios o^oost that BBA^a caao clos- 
ings ptacticaa aro ono of tho principal causos of food OMtgon*" * 
cios and ovictions in tha City. 
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Tho c^arit«bl« A^ttncitt i^lcti b«ion« to th^ £«st Harles Znt^r- 
Caitb Uttlfar* ConittM (CKtlfC) sine* 1979 M^m •dsinistartd a quat* 
tiofinslr* to p«rson« who cos* to thra for McrgMcy food in order to 

d«tttcaln* tho roason for th« food Mcrg^ncy, how long thoro has hmmn 

11 

no aonoy for foodt and hov the fen&ly has co^od with tha crisis* 

Xn 1962^ 136 (219) Of tha €67 faailias survayad by tni^ raportad 

that thair food aoargancy resultad froiB a taraination of thair public 
12 

asslstanca banaf its. Ona hundrad tv«nty had alraady ra-appliad or 
indicated thay vera about to re-apply, those 120 households included 
4S0 persons: 162 adults C3 pregnant) and 288 children* Twenty seven 
children were less than a year old and 183 between age 1 and age 10. 
39% reported that thay h^ been without regular incoM for food for 
less than 7 daya, 22% for between 8 and 15 days* 23% for between 
16 and 30 days, 8% for between 31 end 89 daya, and 8% for more tnan 
90 days. Sixteen faailiea C13.3%) reported that they had stolen food 
or money for food to survive amS 27 (22.51) that they had begged for 
food or money fo? food to survive. The reasons these families gave 



11. Those agenciea includai The £ast Harlem fasily Problem 
Clinic, Little Siaters of the Asaimption Faaily Health Services, 
Resurrection l^sOf Saint Cecilia's Parish setvicea. Saint 
Francia da Sales Pariah Services* and the Salvation Ansy Commu- 
nity Outreach Program* Tha discussioii in this paragraph of the 
teat ia based on the EHIHC Fact Sheet 93 - gouseholda With Child- 
ren In food Ewergenciea In TvSs who Bad jeen Cut Of f And wiere 
jHe-applylng for l<elfare (Harch, 1983). X copy can be obtained 

by writing to East Barle» Znterfaith Welfare Coflraittee« 2050 
Second Avenue, Mev Yoriif Hw York 10029. As explain^ in the 
Pact Shaat h becauae of a huge increaae in food esergencies in 
'982, EHIWC coapieted the food eisergency guest icmna ire only for 
houaehoids with children rather than for all persofia nith a food 
esergency as in previous years. 

12. 318 (48%) of the 667 households were receiving public 
assistance. The food esergencies in those cases were caused 
by th« inadequate public assistance benefit levels. 
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for vhy tli«ir cssv b«vn clcNivd ioeludvdi failur# to kmmp appoint* 

Bont at 8IU <Su« to hospital liation, dua to iiofi-rae^ipt of tbe ai^int- 

Mnt lattar, or dua to lata racaipt of tha appointMnt lattari fai- , 

lura by to prc^rly racord a nav addraaai am! failura by 

HiiA to racord racaipt of quaatlonnairaa that had bean Miiad to 

Tha Coaaunity Sarvica ^laty (CM) In Saptai^r 1979 aou^ht a 
with the cooparation of BlU to cot tact 190 bouaaholda vhoaa casas 
HSM had cloaad in July 1979 for alla^ad failure to kaap a •faca-to- 
faca* eligibility racartif ication ai^intmnt. Wic impatua for tha 
attfdy MS CSS'a concern, confinnad by tha atudy, that ha BRA pro- 
cedures resultatf in tha tarwlnatlon of aid to paraona •rtjo i#are needy 
14 

and eligible, 5« of tha ^dresses furniahed to CSS by BRA i#ara 
non-exiatent or iwn-resident ial. 45 of the caaas for vhich a 
correct closing addreBs vaa furniahed by BRA had already "ooved* 
without leaving a fomarding addres^, tha typical pattern **hen 
someone has to leave because reot is o%^d* 

Of the noaseholds CSS was able to locate aiwJ interview, 95% 
reported they had been eligible at the time their case vas cloaed, 
a "substantial* but unspecified proportion that their caae had 
already been re^opened or was in tha process of being ra-opened, 
and 35% that they were behind in rent. The reasona reported for 

13. For only one of the 54 fa»ilief for which E8IWC recorded 
a reason for the case closing waa that reason a (piataken) 

determination of financial ineligibility. 

M- Recertigication Pilot Study; field Esperienca and 

Sarvey Results, Community Service Society < April* 198QJ 
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«fhy • c««9 had t«9n clo»«d inclaa^dc nofi'-r^c^ipt of th« «ppointMnt 
lettar <15«|| that tb« appointMnt h«d bMn k«pt bat th« caav clo««d 
n«v«rth«lfaa CK>«)i and rafuaal by BM to ra-a^«dyla an appointMnt 
■ias*d dua to ilinaaa or jc^ raaponaibilitiaa {% oot 9ivan). 

Ttia potantial for haaltb dam^a wtian naadad aid i* taraiinat«d 
im alao hiqh althougti no ttudlaa htva focuaad on tbia iaaua* Pub-> 
lie aaaiatance banafita ara about 2Si baIo« tb« official povarty 
leval. nany« it not Mat, racipianta tbarafora do m>t bava a nutri- 
tionally adequata diat. 5arloua haalth problasa* a aubatantial pro- 
portion of tfhich ara atrasa-ralatad, ara far nora pravalant in tba 
public astistanca population than in tha gtnaral population. A hun- 
9«r criais or homalas^naaa avan for juat a faw days can axacarbata 
a Mdical problas. Should thia happen, Mdical traatvent could vail 
be unavailabla. Racipianta dapend on tha nadicaid prograa to obtain 
health cata. When KRA tar»inatas public assiatanca, it almost always 
aimultaneousXy tarainataa Nadicaid aligibility. 

wtiy HM Tarminataa So Many Eligible Pat^la's 



Zt is not inevitable that MRA terainata aid to ao sany needy 
and eligible people in order to exclude thoae vho are ineligible. It 
could (Sftjdify its procedures in ways vhich would reduce substantially 
the nu^niier of needy people whose caaas ara closed. Tha problem, aa 
iilofitrated below, is that HRA doesn't want to reduce that nujsber. 

Since 1976 HRA hss terminated aid to hundreds of tnousands 
of needy people who, due to BRA^s faulty procadureai ware erroneously 
drtermxned to have failed to co«ply with the "f aca-to-f ace" eligi-- 
Mllty r peer t 1 E ic-at ion requirement which was the focua of the CSS 
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•ti^y discuMvd Mclivr. BRA is rttquir^d to provids r«cipi«ntt 

A writtM iK>tic« of its intsnt to doso thsir esss for fsilurs to 

eoBply with ths *fsc«-to-fsco" rsquirrasnt tm 4sf s in advsfics of ^ 

tho dsto tho cIosiii9 will tsks offset. Ststs pablie usistsiics 

rsgulstions rs^uirs BM to csncol *h9 emmm closing if durii^ that 

tso day psrlod s rscipisnt eosMS to so BXA office snd dMonstrstos s 

tbst whm is still sliglbls. 

Hsny of tiso sli^ibls poopls whoss easss SUA clossd for fsilurs 
to comply tfitli ths *f sco-^to<*fses* rsquirMsnt could then hsvs 
svoidsd ths csss closing* Ttisy did not svoid it bocsuss thsy ^rs 
not svsrs that BRA ifss logally prohibitsd frov closing thsir ease 
if thsy want to an BRh offics vithin ton daya and dsaonatratsd 
thsir emtinuing eligibility, msey vere not aware of this becaase 
BRA would not includs this inforMtim in the case closing notice. 
It actually required a lawsuit againat BRA simply to get it to 
include this inforvation in the case closing notice. It is only 
aince De-mber 1982 that it has done so. ^ 

The reason that BRA is not interested in reducing the number 
of eligible people who&e faenefita are terminated is« as explained 
in its 1973 rtport quoted eerlier, that it reduces public eseis- 
tance costs whenever it closes a case, fttm the early 1970* s and 
even sore so frm 1976 it has been politically acceptable in New 
York for BRA to reduce public aasistance costs by what cen onl be 
characterised as stealing fron the poor. Conservatively estiMted, 
BRA reduces public assistance costs $7 million sonthly by terai- 
nstinq ellgiblt people's benefits. 

s 
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Mliat Cmn Bm Don« Atout tti« BM aittrRiii9 
Cn^tgn 

Th« nm%i York 8tat« l>«p«rt»#nt of Social S«r¥ic«s (WTSMS) by 
a slnpl* cfi«ii9« in tha scat* imblic Msistanc^ regulations could 
aubitantially r«duc« tba profit BBA nakts by closii^ aligiblo 
pMpl«*a caaas and laaaaa the hmtm that raaulta ««t«an this hapf»cna. 
Noat of th« aligibla po^la vhota caaaa 8M clMaa avantually faava 
thair caae ra-opanod. Ondar tha currant mreoss ragulationa* how- 
avar, BRA naad only provida thao banafita froe tha data the caaa 
la ra*opanad avan if thay daiKmatrata that thay i^ra financially 
aligibla fros tha data tha caaa vaa closed, undar thoaa aaaa ragu^ 
latlona SUA can noraovar legally refuse to re^^^n a caae until the 
thircy-aeventh day after an eligible person whose caae has been 
clo^mS re-applies* 

NYSDSS could change its regulations to require that URA and 
other local public assistance agencies provide benefita back to 
the date an eligible person's case t#as closed i^en the case is 
re^opened. This change i#ould aharply reduce tha incentive HRA 
now has to close eligible people's cases. 

Even were this change made, BRA wuld still continue to close 
many eligible people's cases as it %M3uId still sake some profit 
by doing so. As confinsed by both the CSS and EHIWC studies, sowe 
eligible people who re-apply have their re--appii cot ions denied and 



continue to survive. 

in Fer)raps"tht most dismaying fact repotted in the EHIHC 
Fact Sheet , note 11 supra > was that 18 of the 138 families 
whose benefits BRA had tensinatad apparently did not intend 
to re-apply even though they were obviously needy as shown 
by the fact they had come to EHIWC to ask for food. 



others do not re-apply. 



Little is l5nown about how auch persons 
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8RA would 'williRgly* change its prpMdun* to r«auc« 
thm muBber of needy persons irtioss terafits are tsrmlnststf 
if local slsctsd officials told it to do ao. R^lic assistance 
racipiantfi hava littla ability to influanca the political pro- 
cess as they do not Mke caapaign contributims and aoat are 
children vbo can not vote. Xf their interests are to be pro- 
tected, others aust speaK up for thee. 



16. It Is illiasinatlng to coi^are the response by »ev York 
officials and the aedia to another case closing ca^^ign with 
their response to BRA's cherning c«^ign. AbOMt three years 
ago the federal govemaent ei^rked on a Mjor ca^aign to 
reduce Social Security costs by terainating Sc^cial Security 
diaability recipients* benefits, the natimal and local aedia 
have carried dosena of stories about this cwpaign, alaost all 
aajor City and State elected officials - the Hayor aiUI the 
Governor r aaong others - have decried it^ and the State 
is noe suing the federal g ove rnaent to try to end it. H!IA*b 
case closing cMpaign has gone an for far aore years, has 
affected far aore lfe«# TorHerSr ei^ tea had a far harsher iapact 
on those affected than the federal goveria»nt*s enpaign. 
iMia coverage, hoi#ever, has been virtually non-eaistent, snd 
the State has rat aued KM to end it. The difference between 
the two case cloaing ci^aigna is that the federSl goverment*a 
caapaign increases New rork*s pi^lic assistance coats while 
bra's cnpaign reduces tbm. Many of those whose disability 
benefits are tenlnated turn to public assiatance. 
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1980 cbM « dMAdt MTlUr, cli«f« m still n»«rlf two ttUlloii cbiltfrva in cJ-i 
my, c^lldreo f»r «4iai ^asic hc«lcfe c«vr— ^ivwicloa, scEv^ii^, crmicmaC— 
tm crtscial CO pre^c troi^ md atwlopfitoc. ttopy chlUm tvcalv^ bMl^ car* 
fcM isdivldtiftl privsM pr9viterft|ocb«rt vtciliM pAlicly tmt&94 ^^tmm «4iicli 
s«r«« to isctMM acem Co teo^Ub cm. Ptt»vi«loci of thw Mrviom U thro*^ 
m vnrloty ^ Mitfi^baittood clinlca— «oM ymrsl «M mm iftfcUlCy^^^o^lCAla* 
«i4 odiooU, bwt 4if f«ffvoc pcogrM m M«iUbIt la 41fl«rMC Mic^borhoote* «ad 
Mclt b«s ICS own •liglbllUy critrrl« «sd fo« r«qttirMnt«. lo WpUm of cbo vl^ 
r«if« of availabl« ocrricM mi4 Cbo m^wwncms thmt. tew tera mdo, mmif cbUtfrtn 
hoalch c«ro aoo^ ctMC go wpoc. 

ladlcocoro of mm^ tot hoolch CMsm whatt m alKBd put i — il«tiea Me t^, 

Gtill^ood c o MMn icabU dlM«»o9 oro oo looptr tte probloa ciMt thoy tmco. B«tC, 
•Itho^ ciM mfsat aortAllcy r«c« la Itev City h«o tfocllsod owv tbo yoors, 

rotos oclll aro ^1^ lo som QOl«^rlioo4s* Hvm Torfc City's lofoat mrtallty 
rato U sii^toatUlly hlflior tbo» c^ oocloosl oiwrage, » is dM proportion of 
lov birth voif^t InfsiCs* 

lliio report doftcribos cbo ailor syscM of iatoulMory bMltJi cm Mrvicoa 
oithor uador ptiblic ovspico, or ocllitlag public tm^, «ibicb Iwva «■ tboir smI 
ifio booltb promt loo sod caro of tbe cfalldrsa of Am Yorb City* VDluocary 
•tfoociotioos or ortaoisatioRS wblcb aoy coodtiCC boolcb ocrvnlacB for ^elfic 
cooditloiM or provide other hoolch cm oorvlco* m not ioclttdod Is cbU roport. 
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INDICATORS OF NEED 



rcraC 
In 



Xha chtidreR «nd youth pc^|>ulatlon'"'-t(ta»« im4ttr 20 fmmt» of Ag« — mm4m up 28 po 
of Nm York Cliy*B residents in 19^, ^o«m fro* a )1 percent share In 1970. 
1980. tttey ntnb«red Jusc %mdeK two alllioQ (1,987,796) «« coi^ared with aoorly 
2.S aillloo (2, 4/4,, 072) in 1970, a drciioe oC sbotiC 20 pore«Rt» m illustratod 
btiow,!/ 

Percent change 

Ag e i9gP 1970 1970-80 

Total, all a«ea 7,071,619 7,894,862 -10.4 

Total, tmdcr I to 19 years. 1,987.796 2.474,072 -19.7 

Uidrr 5 years 470,694 6l>,831 ^^2176 

5 to 9 years 447.327 631,748 -29.2 

10 to 14 years M)6,283 624,166 -16.9 

to 19 years 563,492 602,327 - 6,5 

Aaong the Indicators of child twalth statue are life ei^ctefcy, infant Mortality, 
low birth weight, incidence of dlae»e, aod iMnmisation atatua. Selected date 
are presented below. 

The a^ra^e life eKpect«icy for a child bcrrn in Ita York Cite in 19^ is 65. <• 
years for non-vhlte sales, 69.1 years for white aalee, 74.2^ar6 for nwi-^ice 
Crmales and 77.1 years for white feoalea^ the rate h«a incre^ed over the past 
decades. Cotapared with the U.S. average (1979), life eiqicceancy of persona born 
in New York City is sii^tly shorter, with the e&ceptior. <Tf non-whlce females for 
wha« Cf.e U.S. jnd llew Torlfc City rates are the saoa. 

Tb« average infant mortallcy rate (death* of infvits under one year of age per 
1,000 11^ births) for New York ClCy in 1981 was 15.5, subataatially higher than 
the U.S. averaffi of 11.7, but dovn fro« an average of 19.9 in 1971-75. 
Infant Mortality rates in «o«« areas of thm City, althoi^ declining, still are 
high, going over 20 In se^ral lov-i»coae neighborliooda in 1981. 

Low birth weight (under 2501 gra«p), an indicator of poor health status, eccurrad 
ifi 8.9 percent of total live birtha lo Kcv York City is I98I co^red with the 
national aveiage of only 6.8 percent (1980). Althou^) the nus^r of low birth 
«»lfSht babies has declined aloag with the mMber of births, Itev York Clty*a 
rate has reaained fairly conataiit over the past decade. 

Norbidity data, oi the incidence of dieeaae, is ai^tber indicator. Kore than 
1,500 children in 1981 and over 1,200 in 1982 were reported to be lead poisoned, 
based on screening of about 100,000 achool age children, but Cfw City Departarnt 
of Health estioaces chat there were about 10,000 lead poisooed childran «dio were 



if Sources, see p. 1^, 

2/ For additional data, see Cmamnity Council of Greater Mew York's, "Children 
and Youth Account for Three-Fifths of New York City's Total Population Loss 
Between 1970 and 1980: Trend Follows Other Large Cities,** Census Bulletin 
80-3, June 1982. 
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not Iteclfivtf « MC& la IM2» m — tttf toM^ oo dM prtt dw ol populAdoo 
■cc — ntn g « caodtfet«d» 

Aceocdlfis to m iM-#2 l%w todi City BkyarcmC of SmIcIi luml— ciqo Ptogm 
racvtty, i6oot 97 porotot oi tho mxm tii» 71,000 amt «iCr«ats (d«fla«d CtM 
loMMC fcate In on oiomomtmcf sdteQl, Hlf^rgartea laiwl ol cats) 

la l,2a9 piAlic md oom-'poblU sdMla «11 oi ttm laanolMCloo kv^Immucs 
for dlfcteria, totmoM, poUov 1— , nA«lX« hm^* 

4fi»rdtos to Ch« BmIc^ latmrHmm Svrwjr* « Btloi«A morwmf of ■ sMplft of hoom^ 
- hol^, childiM widbr 17 l0 Itev TtelL acjr Mt^td 10*2 days pmw child por y«ar 
of raotrletod sctlvlcy rooulcli^ few UlnoM or lojvsy dtfvlof 1976*77. Inclodbd 
lo c^U m oo of 5*6 day* por child por yoor of bod dU^lllcy. Mm Tock 

Clt3r*i ««or«iO U o oMo hot loMor dww Clio ll«8« ovor^ of 11.9 doyo of roocrlcted 
oecivicy hoc lil#«r chm th« y.S. cvort^ of 3.1 doyo of bod dloobllUy.2/ 



BUSTXSB SEBVICES 

ftaoclQs child haolcli sorvleoo oo dofiood boro L^ludo pv^raoo cboc offer 
cooprobonoiwi iMlch eon, prowitloii oad ociooolag fw ^dfic coodiciooo, 
OBCriCioB, ood odiool-bocd pr^m» ibio soccieo of cbo vopoix it divided Inco 
mim porcoi 

Co«prohofioi«« ctfo 
Provoocl^B cofo 
Dehor o^olotory coro 
Kucclcioa 
School progroap 
Roodicoppad childtvn 



y HoMiVor, itov Torh City doto ooy 5o oodoxooClMCBd b«c««M of Cbo tmdtrpoxcici- 
potleo of blocks oad ocbor alnoricy grtK^ lo tho Barvoy aovplo. 



• 
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O^REHOfSIVE FRUtAinr CABS 



1 ti. 



ly^tcats Cirp, 



All 

«!• SB atS2| 

ftMttwi JOS af eta 
Mile mmltk 
tervlOT Mi 



l^i»Mtni>Mi IMty Can 
•Mi €Uf IMtft 



4 snCk (traM - t* 
l-rtMiMtM, I - traAIr*!. 
I cm (• «fM 

Unt im. 
• tM«tlit« cIlwlM 

Ml iM 



city c«a 

£i tttoMftw» ibHlintt tag ftt^^ttm^ ♦tfcer < w w *mg ■•wrcy* W*4i4j4J) 



a^ft^mch^ with iBt»wi«i c— ■ Snag p — nt aa4 folloi#-u^. Pr«««Qiiv«/dla^mtlc cm 
is offered fm to lodiirl<Ni«ls vltlioiic ftodloiid GO««rits»| OMly tnatMat visits 
r«^f« p«y«S9t. Ob (He rar^p 3S pvrcsnt of tHt p«tUaCs srt iMicald sligiblc, 
lAlU psreMt sra n»die«U]r iodifm iodivlditsls (sbow Midlcsld •litUHlty 

cwrdlAg to a slidisf scale. In 1981. 622 staff <fuU-tis« 



iavsls) who pay faos according to a sliding 

aqnlvalefitB) sarvtd ^roMiJMtoijr 5) ,900 ^iasts 
parceac frov 1980* 



(283p057 eocevntars), down 12 



T\mM origlfialljr la cha nid-LVflOs diroctly by tba fateral gowrmvot wndar Titia V 
of ttM Social Sacorlty Act Uhm only logUiotlvoly tnrfttnd fmids co^m^ooslvn 
lisaith cars to chlldvon), nonlaa aon i^ to tbs State Health Ospartneet as ^t of 
ths Nacernnl mt6 Child Health (MOB) Blork arant* Zxcm^ for oae year, t^ MOwet of 
funding had boon fcosea aince the early 1970s* bwt alim 197V there also have been 
fimding coca over IsfUtioo. Xo fMrnl llseai Tear (m) 1983 Cendli^ Septenber 30, 
1983)» m glodi Grant fnn^ to CAf rrolncfo totaUd nearly S4.2 niUion, 18 percent 
leea thaa in FFT 1982, and 32 percent Im cHoa In calendar year 1980. Prolecta 
also ucllise Msdieaid and ocher third party mla^meMntp and othet fwsdb* Som 
projects alao receive other federal fimds and/or atilise national Health Service 
C»pa peraooael. 



C cwnaUlii IkaCtk CvUiAA provide pedlac 
liuUvi^la ami liKiTiM liviag in wm4k 



■trie cm aa part of tMir health services to 
liviag in ns4ically vndemervod areas* Patients pay for 
aenricea according to a sliding scale nr are covnxnd by Itodieaid or privatg 

intfi^Mce. 
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lo iMSArly 102,000 ctilldraa mad ywtth xmAmt *e« 20 Mr* in rnMiiiiUy 

lt»«ich Ccotvrs, up cmrly 10 pcrcaaC tjom thm j9Mr bvfociiy •ccountlng for Atmt 
47 p«rc«at of all pstl«fHs. ruodi^ eo mil Cuwpimlty HaalCh Gn^vrt In R«w York Citf 
to«Al«tf axtitt $53 ttailm U I9a2« vi(fa O parMac fraa teecloii S30 of tM 

V^llc HmLc^ Scrvieo Act aad otter f«dor«l graoCs, Ifl psreoiA ftoa iMicAi^ m4 thm 
n rnm i ad rn t tram feoa, ocMr cftird party pay^ecs« nd acatc mmA local fonda. 

gti^yxKfewd faiuX^ Cw CgufgiU {WfCCAj wd i»^^»toi C»u «UUa*& of tha 

ttw York City Baalt^ and Wo^Uala Garporatioo provida caaa-aanatad prlwary asd 

pravantlva mmMmto^y cara, iocladUit pediatric cara« ratiaata altbar pay accosdlnt 
to lociw, aia Nadicaid aligibla or Hava otftar iuitfaaca} foofa^r, it ia policy 
aot to titni paciaotf ai«ay wba casmt afford to pay. 

Sarvica and flaancifll data ata oat anrallabSa ^parataly for all l9CCa, k«t it la 
aariaatad that abovt 15 parc«t>t of all vUitr to t&aaa faeilitiaa ara for padiatric 
prlaary cara. Soyrcea of fvada includa city tax lavy, Ntdicaid and ^hor third 
party caiaburiamnC, fact aod otbar gr^^* 



rRE\TNTIVE CARE 



ttealCk, B^twm mi 




VIC ffpmrtmm rl 



WTCm-mmm mm Cti$ 



•tftvf Anicii can 
M«H mt fto»|(« 



111. 000 
rc9<alafv4 

"•U^ C^fa*" 



u.ooa-D.oao 

ffclvfralff Bs^to 

^ Mu ccn 



vf«ic« (err iwi icrr 



m9hmm% fmfi 



acf«««ia4 (Itail 



9.1. C«Maft 
CaiMfcl. 



8.$. Ca«<«r« 
f^la«fi&iif 
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•dwtfuUi vi»ic« oMff « dlltd«» flr»t sUi y«M» tmchtAm M«f«ffiPt 9<Vfti^ 

wmtwUm. PHUtrftc TMMflt Ct&nles «ff« fm 9(00 m to liOQ p« «MM«fO. 
nCt Hm • mil u^otory 09tf plWMy 00 cte pra^iaoa. Ai «f cti« «i4 el I9t2, 
el tti* Morlf illtOOO diU^o Kot^€o«o4 «bo«t 16 ptrcam wf* lotmo, ^ parcmic 
wiiv |>r«»ct>ooior9 ividot ost clim* «i4 46 pofcaaC itifo pmcfcoolofo cimo co sto 
y«m of Tlic total mibor of "ViU viaito** rfarUig atr itacol laor (Cr} 
I1W (•Odin* Jim 10, 19821 noa ^o«t l3A,909t • 4raom of fovr pe««oot ftoo tto 
yoar teforo. Tocal *Vick care* vUiCi ftociomd par coot • itom abaat 
lto,m to Jf.OM vitlta* eapcoditMao few film aonrlcoa totalo4 aboiit |I9«4 
^lUoft (ificlanoi acteifiUtracioo, frUfaa, ate) la af IW, froo city and atato 
fuada and ffedlcald* 

Tite CkUd Hjolfh Ai af i/i«tcc ^M^m u an loitUI aad patiodU ocaoonfti^, 

Aa^ooaia, aod' troataoiii pf«i^aM for diildcaii «tio aio Mrdlcald altgUiio* lo ^ 
Vait Cicy It la adomtatarad bf thm Ranaa ■ aa o or c a a Miiaiacratloii*a Nidical 
MvUcaaca rragrao (imrh aHicfc colara U^vidaala for (MP aanricaa piooldad 1^ 91 
participating provl^fa (locladli« all CUy Bapartmt of ttaoltli Olltd m^th 
Statlooa), and prpvidaa health aducatioa tJiro««|i diatrlbatioo at prlatod oatarUla 
aa t6o fclnd» af aaaotoatlana dilldraa aHoold baaa ai^ tiai iotonpola mt- iMdi ttoy 
•iMHild caadacted* Tba progra* la for diUdioo «6a art not tocalvios coopra- 
haaaiva health aarvlcaa elfaidiara. tlM»ly alislhlo NHicaid omlUao vocaiva a 
krcrar 00c aad tHraa oaactia aftor ollgifrUlty to aatabllthad iaforwiaf tha« af tha 
prosva*, and a Hat of pravidara* If iotaioatad, tHa ooralloa ciMMao a pforidar 
cod NAP lacvarda lha Inforaatlaa to that pfovldtr aHo arraataa aa appolocawot* (k^" 
vaach alMi itt 4«fia at la ca wi Nalatoama Gaatata aad at IMP affloa«« 

Ahaat 14,000 - 15,000 rvfarrala m pra^ctad to bo Mil hy fMT dari^ CPT 1981. 
Hm aitfirti«r af CHAP amloatloiia parfarwd la CfT 1962 tatalod a6m« f^^mKm. 
Otkif §b<M 10 pcrcofiC af allgUla dilldroo aoo partlclpata la CMP la Wmt ta*k City. 
Profrao coat U aatl«atad at a6aac «IIUao par yoar Caat laclaMas CMP ^rvicaa 
givaa chttdran la faatar cara ar aarallad la alP)* OMP to a tadarally oaadatad 
Btffvlca of rtedlcaldt aad to faadad hy tha fadvral to^roa»at (90 parcoat), tha itata 
aad tity (2S parcaat aach). 

Tk€ ltmnMU2Atam PM iam of cha Kr« Xotk City fiapartatot af Kaalth to charfid vltli 
imnUinft Chi idraa for a iwr fte« ot c o a aun lcahla or ptavatitabte dlaaaaaaS^ , Thto 
i» accofi^lifthad (t) throt^ the pravUloa af iMMmlsat laaa fraa ta ladlvldoato* aad 
<a) thraugjh cha la««PCl»aclaa af ac«Ka lllaaaa for pravaatahit dlaaaaaoV * dhoac 1% 



y ThU naah«f T«>clwJ«« CHAPaiiMiaatlaiia glvoa difctly by «tftharl«ad prouder* aa 
~ Mvll M thoaa rafacrad through If^* 

4/ iiaaaUa, OMi^a, ruballa, poUa, dIptterUt yartoaaaa ara hach caflowailcabla aod 
~ praweatahla. tataawa to pramitabla aoly. 

^/ ma DUlPloa of Imailtatlaa doaa actlva aanwillaaca (i^aat 4$,000*90,000 calto par 
yemr) of ^yalclana, cllnica, hoapltala, diqr cm caacera to atlaaXata tha r^MTtlag 
0$ vaccina pravtacahia diaama* Ifm Olvtvlaa also dm ea»a lorn ti^at too af all 
fMth tlbiattav chat appear to ba aaa»laa ar rahalla* 




Cte Um of r««r, with « gfMW niihir of bousa prior to cte opooiiig of tkool, 

lAiffiog ttm MO-Bl m€fml yo«r. 160,000 dMJ^w innisod ia v»lfc-io eiiaico. 

™ ta««i«atioo Wwo^wm aIm Micm iMoiMtiou of octel cibU^M m4 swwys 

Cte iMoi»OtlOfl MM of •iMMMy OCbeol OOlf OOtrO^ -Of Od OO CO ia Cb* iOMOSC 

g"* MtnP. ruRdiiit for cbo Wwi i i tioa fiot^M U ^iMrily fo^ral, fcM 
rrovncoMo Bu«m« Ctmcs cbmiPi dio 8,$. CMicon for BImom GMtrol. Tdcal 

^'^ ■iliioo, t9 «booc tknm p«rc»it ftM IfSS. 
w)«t«or, ttm amomt of fodorai fm^i 4mMM4 ibot« mimo aoroMt, fM i^ooC $1.7 
.«iUiao CO aod»r $1.6 sUlioo. bi im. fotf^oi foo^ me^mmtmd for above 72 
9«rc»ac of tkm cocol, cooposotf vich M 01 porcoat i^aca tbt yoar bafaro. aty tas 
«^ Hi?! ^'^^ '•^^ lacraaaad 47 parmc, fm ^oi*c 64i2«000 to 

•606,000 tnm 1962 to 1983. A avii mm of miat«ea, ia cba f m« of vMCiaaa, 
ia providad ^ tba Scata tealcb Bl^taaat. 

Th€ l€ad Fbaoa CaaOo^ ^^WW oi tbm WmUM Cltf O^caaac of toal^ coordiBataa 
acraaniag for tlia t«rtc affaeta ^ laa4 ia cfiUi^. Uad poi«aiv4 cbiitea as« 
tafarrotf for traatMCt aaaittfiaaa »d pobUt liaaUb aavaaa boM viaita to 
eamoi ^mwmntm mttd iaapaet for paaiii^ pdoc «a6 octer aaviflaoaaocal mditioas. 

flwa cbaa 1,200 cbUdcaa nan i^ctad ca ba laad poiaaaad U 1902, oivr 1,900 ia 
1961, baaad oa actaaaiai appiwlMcalr ttO,000 cniX^wa a«^ yoar. rWlM prior 
C0 1982 bad baae ia diiact graata fiM Cba U.S. Cwtara Biaaaaa Caotrol (CbUd-* 
tMd-maaad Paiat fbiaoaiotf FTaimiiao). Aa af Jalp 1, 1962, cbaaa faada bacav 
P«rc of cba nMoraal aod CbUd ftMltb llocb ^aat v^laiacaiatf by cba Mav toffc Ocata 
l^partaaat of Haaltb. Ia CTT IW, total faadii^ ftw cbia proaraa aaa ^eu€ SI 9 
•lllioa. abovt baXf fo^al aad balf eitp taa lavp. 
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All ^t^a 
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CO o oUMfli lit mOm, m teoc Miil^ or l oii ^wii oovrng*! fc««WMft 

Cor loci of Mlii^ CO pisr. 

* CO iw ilttr io 
rooiXy Grco Ctacoco 
flillloo cocol 



« cte O^o W» f^. -M*^ frtotto •«» so* C4 

ico to U tioopt rtio, tm ^llUm^tUfim^ ir y r J | rtg fc octiortf tall 

lci«!c oloico if pcticaf ^ M Mir ciaft frar. 



Ifhiflmfiig inijrffgfa oloo cpcioi omorioiif iifomror pottMrto elMeo. lo IMt 
^mom cUoTco pottocvte idLli^ vioito ro»orto4 ^ D io r Mf*' vici 

oocH olMteo in "TO Irri €&^. 

to ilMHcoppod oiiMMo IB Mocrtfic ttrolcft Cromot m4 cio Pi fc rc oiH t ^^f^oroUooc 
ortoMMCo often ifli^ftcolo. mi«no co U onv ir colorcoi if a fifoftoftoo or 
cio rdiool iooUi ronrior for low coo o ol C irtnn t «wf« t«r ofotloro frooorifClooo oc 
Cho ofo clloicc* no ciMCoroC to pcooiM. 

lo dt l.lOO diiUioo oofo otoo lo ci» Coo orCicpo4io elloico rod U,m lo clfi% 

Coo ofo aiolcc* r«o4Uii U o^Uf ^olM i rlMCrw lioScoto rod CtCf » 



CO too locos pcopMoc, fOCC^vciM* cod ifoosc locdioi ooMMt red co Moaco rod 
ciil^M «p CO ofT CloTt drmoiood ro io oc oi^ncloooi riri. fir ^Ofcro U fror* 
Thorr oro 19 VtC iocoi ^coclM (iorpicaio or iooftci eilolal o^rocir« lo Ncv Tori 
city, wfilci ^crlioco trie c^Mio Ico* ^ooc «i riCM. VIC diocio oco rodrro^So to 
•^ciflrd foodr oc ip^rorUrmlf 800 ooctoUrd food ocotoo lo Yoci aCf » 

llw locol rpmcuo ioor crroloodr oildi rn^ lo oirr fcoo Co 29«000. lo Mcrci 
my, riroc IZh^m oocirro Md dUl^oo ooco mmllod lo cir VtC fcogrro* Bocooro 
of Holes oo fondlrt, VK coMto oeif o p^loo of Cir «ll«lilo popolocloot 
rrcioocrd mt rtooc M.MO oocirro rod diliteo lo to toct CiCf . VIC ir odololocofod 
if cir to Tof% Stoio OOfortoroc of IteoUi. ofeidi cocelvtr fuiHte fcoo ctw U.S. Orprrf* 
moi of Aftrictacofo. lo ¥Vt I9i2. Hso toi acf roorlrod rpptononrlf $47 oliUoo^ 
loclttdlii« fundr for ffAOoUtmloo. toro^^^^Mtolf oillioo irvr iroe r«€oi«od for 



SCHOOL PROGRAMS^ 

Mtvncltfo CO r«^llc ieolci ronrlw lo all p«illc ocioolr. oU coCirllc pomftl^ 
sdMoIr rod orof M-ptf^Iic o^ooir C^beoc i.^dO odtoU, total) U cio rr rp r o rliaitf 
of cte Ntv tori Citf rrf^nwoc of Nrolti* Tio CiCf ftoMd of Cdococloo oloo frorlto 
mom rorvlcof Ir foillc rdioeU rod tircr ore StaCo iraUi 9&frt99^ 
aaoofirtratloo ^rofrcw la tdiici local irrici crir pro^ldcrr offrr rrrrlcrr oo*alCo lo 
sctotod fi^llc rod forrcilal vciootrf 



%/ Cvai«acloo mni pircmmc Mrrvlcoa aad rpaclal rciool Miica for lioodlcarfrd cilldcoo 
mrm mt dUciMod lo tilr raport. 
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— ™ 



fwtm man MIm. ^ " '""^^ ••rtm^fi^TT 



CMdUi "in allM c*t adHUm »t U pi*Uc hnOA mmms Md 13 



*» IB OlMficc K«*iib C.«ter smmI cUaIcs m« M •choel-b«a«4 4mic«1 clUila. 
- fK"'' **«tic«d t« • Hn. y»rt atr •cbeol t. 
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^ilifrai^ vlSl ^ twmm%md hf this ftc«fi io ITT IWh <9 1^ p«rcMtt itom Kte prior 
rr«r« «o mK^mtmion wm6fi pMtbl« ^ « staff ia« ifm««M« Aboi^ 16 psromc of mil 
•«hool cftiitem for ^om imntml em «r«s ««porC«4 Co ho«« bo«a pmdAid boCwoM 
Mmm 19ai-«ter ««kco kimcoiI by tfraicli De^rcMi ocoff s tte roMiiAr (84 
prrcvfiC) mmd o€(t«r tfoncisto* Ho N ^w wr, 4oiit«l c«v« tw fo^rto4 for two dioa o 
third of tka oXoaoacory ond ^ior hi^ sctiool ctiiltfrons oo dmcoX cm «fo» 
reported for Oboyc 495*000 cfiil4r«o. Tocol okpoodicaroo io CfX 1992 woro 94 
•itiioo wicH city cos lovy supply iog ooro (Mn lioif , scoco foiMte sM iMicoid 
levemM ttmt roastnder. 

H^MAMg and ifi^ian SeA€Wi^^ ^tm eonteusd by Bom4 of E4ttcocioa pormoowl ia kIw 
publlT: scfioolfi , Hrtf Yovfc Scotc low vcfvlffos tNaC feetfiog sod «iftiim screoaiag of 
school children b« ^oc stiattoily. tu cho 1981 *-82 oc^teic yooTt osorly 385,000 
cbilirrn in eUwotsnr* junior lki^« oii4 hi^ school «ioro stfalnlscstod th« iniciol 

tettti ohovt 24,000 fsilod. Chiidreo «HMi fail chls tosc bo ftiwn o 
'*lbr«shoid^ crsc by oudiologiscs cf cfaw City KealCh fibparMnc's B«mso for Baodl capped 
Children. BocMso oaly i^out i«900 of the chiidroo «ho f«ilod» nado sod hope Chcir 
appoint menti^t during the 198>-84 school year the PoporcMOC of Koaltfa vlll bo pfovidiog 
"thtvfthold** t«»(s in sciiOoU rather tbao by referral to their clinics* Chiidnra who 
fail vUion screeniog tests may be referred to ey« elloics io Oiatriet Health Cec-oro 
p. 8 ). 

Thi ScAgtff HtatXk ^KmAtAOJUm RlO|efcC is a three year defimtratioa, legislated io 
flew York State In 19 8i« to link health providers (hospitals and aei|^orhood health 
centers) with schools in selected high risk ooM»itias. There are 6««en progress io 

York City (two rach in the brenSt Brooklyn, Hanhattao; one in Queeoa) reaching 
44 ^chooH-- -public end parochial , eleoentary and jimlor hi^. Be gen in April 1982, 
ciMch prugren i» staffed end operated i ws y l i s t differently* thirse practitioners/ 
|}|«y«ii* ion's ^^sik^taots are avtborlsed to diagnooe and treat and issue prescriptions 
for fA(*dic«tionc»« and along vitb health aides fora the core health teav. Other 
Ilc'r^af1t1ei include physicians/ social w^ers» health educators, ootritiooists, end 
ik?ntal hygienibts. Students nay choose to enroll in one of three levels: Level 1 
i» first did tr^acaeRt, Level 2 is Level 1 pluif^ a physical exaalnation* Level 3 is 
a cotnprehrnvivc health service. One progrM has Stealth Angels" in a school--f if th 
i;radrrf. vfhu tutor other school children In dents! hygiene. 

As of Nnvrffibcr iO, 1982, 14,7M> stitdents had bevn enrolled, ^4 percent of the 
frCudfnt (>..p(*l^Ui>n at participating schools. Sixty percent of the participants vere 
int«IUd in Li-vfrl J, 24 perc^»nc in Le%vl 2, and 1^ percent in Level 1. the Project 

4«lminUcctrii by the ttfu York State Ompsttamnt of Usaltb, Bureau Of Hatemal and 
Child |ii«j»ith. Stale funding to New York City amounted to $1.8 oillicm in 1982, an 
fViTsgf of $700,000 p*.'r pft^groa. Thef>e are suppleaented by Nrdicald and other third 
P»rty ft>vv('M<^s» |n-kit»J ccmt r ibut iuns frott the health providers^ and private 
^1 i. Itffttfiiiipy . 



h/~ ifMjv'*:ri Joair' jirest hooltr and high school Btudtnls* 
H/ r« w Yufl. tit v U partinrni of N( aUh orwotai-.duw. 
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The. HadU, School Hsfitth SeA\f<CJBA PKognam ^ot thm Aw ttnk Clcy ft€>«r4 of E^or^dcm 

is wmdf up of pilot projvcco in thrmm Co^milty School Discriccs, Bcgim id 

Ottcnbms 1981, th9 goal of (hoM projects is to onsuro thmt atdlcal «xjttls)«Cions* 

vision aod boatii^g scrMniiigSf «nd f mjiiisitluni ar* prsvUlod co s«v otudonCo Md to 

■11 •Cudoocs ia griid«« tlirM, Mvm, ted tmn. Emdt* projocc has a full-tiw ochooi « 

healcl) aide vho conditcts •crc«fii^o, provides first aid ttmtmmt^ ■■iocain* 

records, sad escorts childreo to tkm boapltsl. Ttils is attpplMsntsd lo otm district 

by psdiaCric mirsa associaCaSp uadar ^ sqparvisioo of a p«rt-ciM psdiatriciaa; by 

p«iblic baalth micsas and I^srfiut of MaaUh physiciim io mnothmv district; and by 

a ceU^oracivs acrantswrot vitb Cms bospitaia in tha third district. 

m 

from DtocMbor 1961-iuna 1992, about >6»000 children in cbe pilot projects had chclr 
fS«i«hC and Msi^t recorded, and about 37,000 had Chair yiaion castad. 



UANDSCAPPEO CKILORE:!! 

TkHtldiaU, MMlUatum ?k0SW WF] adalnUCsrvd bf thk Msv Torb City Dapartaent 
of ttsalth'a fturaau for Naodic^pad Gbildnaa ia aa insucaaoa (>rograa for children up 
to a^ 21 tdio hava aay of 15 hmtdicappiag coadit i ooa ^^C Tha program baa two 
co^poo^ts: initial diafOMtlc avalu^ioa of «v to thraa viaita, «fd traaCwnt, both 
in bospital-baaad progravf app r o iw sd lor ana or aora coodiciooa. nia folXowlng aia 
paid for; inpstiaat, outpatiaat, and homm cars; tbar^y; appllAtcaa/s^uipaeat/ 
davicaa; tranaportatloa; asdicatiac^ oo a liaiced basis. 

THa/a ia an incosw aligibility test for traatnsat— f aailias of four with Incoas abova 
$18,000 pay according to ■ alidiog faa acala. About 2«SO0 cbildran ars sarved asch 
yasr. Tit la V of tha Social Sacm^ity Act, Cripplad Childran'a Sarvicaa provi^a tha 
nandaca for tha NRF. tha initial diagnostic co^ponanc ia 100 psroaat fadtrally funded. 
Trsstaane la half atata aod half City fuadtd. Total sKpaaditursa (iacludiog 
a<*alnlscr scion) for CFY 1982 were about $3.7 ■lllion. 



ISSUES mp PfSHOiEMS 

Viewed as a public wtillcy, tha provision of child haalth sarvicaa ia i«partaat to tha 
grouth and devalopMnt of tha City 'a ganaratioas of chlldraa aMd to chs City as s 
vhoia. Hou thcsa aarvlcas arv organiiad af facta how affacclvaly chay ara dallwrad. 

fki oii§atuiaX4.on and dtJUv^ ckUd knAltk a^^ihcca ^ ¥^ CiXtf U complen, 
and in^mcnlcii. Ih«ra ara thraa aajor poblie agBnciaa iavoived in child haalth 
parvUes. Th«f City Dapartwnt of Haalch. tha Health and Hoe pit sis Cerporstloa, and 
tha Board of Education each provida aoMtiaas different, soastiass ousrlapping 
sarvlces. The DrpartMnt of Health U tha City's public haalth agency involved in 



10/ Sourcat ''Intarla AssassaaBt of tha Modal School Itoalth Servieas Prograa^ ttaca^ r 
~ 1981 - June 1982," Office of educational Evaluation Report, July 1982, I»bu Tork 
City Public Schools. 

11/ See footnote 6. 

12/ Children with polio are eligible through adulthood, ^ 
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{McvMnaifln. hmmXth |»CMKiad, MC«6U«hMBC Mid •<»tt«rifig of at«fid«r4». nuBitk 
mA UmpitMU Gorportf iOB U Urn QlCr*« hf^dk CM« crtAowm i»f»CMi» IftiU tb* 

to«f4 ol EdMcation U an •dtocACion i^sniqr, U U iMl^ lo IraleU cm of cfctldnm / 
la tbm p^iu w€tmtU. ta mmUm tm t»mm tkmB ^Uc ««nicUs. dMt m / 
«oluac««7 lioi^cmU^ antf iwirt>t9Cit ock^ImCIom tel«i*4 (o provi^ twaltH care 
■orvicoo to ■•dieally taiOmnmrm^i ci»ii|b6Q«feao^. Saa» ^ loceor'o MrnrtM m 
li» nrvpoiiM CO f«4oroi oitd ioieioCiiNM. 

UtMCenvr U docorpiood U be (He mpoctlvo roto* of t»m vovIm bealcb c«r« pro- 
vldvro, cH* Moic vlmMid bo Cbo ptoviflloo of ^U()r bo«icll com to cfiUdivs* 
41oog 0 door a>f inicloo of col«o mm% €9m coordiMioo m4 joist ploooU#* 
AttlMotjb Kboto wmf bs goal coordlaitttcRi «id eMMOifiotioo OMc^ Mtnrico pvovidrr* 
if* motm cj— uiiitloo, oo4 tborv ocv mmm coooortU of i^ioocioo vorldog tofgethmv^ tfm 
curfvoc or^coisotioo of •«nricoo vilioo tUlo 4iific«lt. Coordiootioa ood >oint 
ploooiiif almld bo o priority, Md mcooCIoo obeo^d bo fooitod oo ^orcicolar 
coMBonitloo wboro cbo nt*d io tooo to bo riw gfoocoot. 

c5 |mC4Ctt£«U^ unpoUMt im ^Ckoei kiOjUk iWietA v^r« oevsrol bitrvatia of (fee City 

Mroltli Bot>«rtoofi(, ttm Boord of EdocotAoo (for public odMlo), ood otboro «ro 

providing o^booi booldi gorvicM^^iQ woriooo dtigtoos to differoot oc^ooto or 

districts. Privato ond porocbiai ndtoolo mmt oloo bo • port of tfci« co^inotiim 

«f fort. Am boo boto ovidot^ io tl»e CJU^OlfO to iowiiso oil o^ool children, tiooltb 

CATC goals cjB hm ottoified iff priority io placed on tbeo* A sloiUr cg^ltomt could 

b« tMdortakoo for booriof ood vioioo ocsoonfog* pbyoitol «iMoiootioM, ood linboge 

vitH prioory providoro. ^ 

Initio I findlnfo of thm ovolootioo of tbo StoCo-f oodsd acfiooi boslcfi cfeooiwt ration 
proftr«M oBlir CtOR vmwwsocj room ho^plUl oot pot lent clinic vicit* appear to 
hm booo rodocod oa fo«iXio« otiliso Cbe mckpoi oite oa tboir poiot of entry to 
heaUti c^a, Stioold tbU fiodir« ba coofirvad nd cbo prograoU pfovoRtiva bcalth 
care goala be ivtt afforta elio«ld be Mode to replicate thoao progrm (tailored to 
local aeeda) io otbor scboola. 

AcccA6 t0 kijottk is a ms&^ Udoft. Altbo<^ a wide rao^e of baolcb aervicM 
esiaC* UL^Mom loo iocew nt ig hhort eo d o, 311 pomnfe oa mo of tbo 11^ birtba 
occurred to wmoo with late or no preoatel care, a ptoportiavi that ia iftcroaaiog in 
nam ccMHaiitioa, Itie UlC ^ograei has ooo«^ fuadbe to eerw ooiy about 41 percent o» 
tb«r eligible aochare aiOtjiiildreii; oaly 10 parcoot of tbe eligible ctiiUr«m participate 
in ClUF; thwre are gapo li* itie provUioo of achool health aervicea. These- err all 
Ulai»iraiio«i» of the lioitod ttc^B to primary and prevent i«« beaUh care services 
for eoev MSv barkers. 

Ccm^fc«a*4vc oad fSAtvtnUvt a€Ay<cea rf«c4We tfcc accd i0fi «»t oi *v*r/^ 

caA€. In 1980. Children and touch Project enrol loaa had a 30 per cent lower 

hospital iaat loo rata, aod ooe*foMe(h the ptiKvacy coote coo^rod «#ith IWdicaid- 

oLiglb&o c^tldcoM io tbo ruy oo o el^lo. Goot oaeiags baa«d oo reduced ho«pitallf »« ions 

and pMriaocy costs were eatinatod at am cban $9 ailiian lo llKW, 8) percent of 

that y»ar*R Tide ¥ fofid*. Prograiw aficnm to ho effectiwr, both In opet Ing health 

<»rr gutfU e»d t.o*t, ehoutd be eKp«nded» not, aa In the case of C * t PTo>etf». redMccd, 
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TWith unior 21 mcc^mKmd lor sbooc %f percent of tlte Anr Ymrk City •nrollMv 
vMlf^ fm^Xth CM proviiNir* fro« (tecfiter 1, 1979 - S*|.t«tter 19m, Th&f 
BMbcr*^ 6a8,774. ^mc 12 pmzcmt of all diiXdr*a ami yo^ is Ibw YovH City. In 
GoncrMC, mdiCAld vtmlbMs ««• 21 Md o««r Mvii^ pravldtrs dur&ns Mdod 

•ccoaiiCAd fmr OfUy ^ouc 14 pvromc of tim Clcy*« 1980 p^lacloo o^r 2lX9/, « 
tecoiic llMicocioos on ibllUy for ATOC, ifhic^ ttn ai^oMscU ItodicAid ollglbllity* 
Mrlottsly offacc «cce»» liealch car* by d^tldrvn Aid youth, IHo Hmzicam Acodvi^ 
«C Itediatricfi ^ Issuod a NediCAld Policy Scotmmt vlilch rocommds iidiil«M 
provUiocw for child boneflciorlOM, iaclodiog flooocUl no«d M only oliclbllity 
rt^MiiMofiC <«ll«ioacin« cotegorieol ro^irwocs), Wodotod ovCroocH, mt4 eamti^4 
-•o^n oodod onCltlooDaC-Cypc finding. ^ 



federal iuKdxjui io% ckUd kzAltk ssAvice^ iM i^gn \^uc^ in iht p^t ^cau. 
Thm Notrnsal ond Child Htaith 5 lock CronC, erootod by Congr«»v in lyftl and asouwd by 
Mow Yor% State In July 19S2» haa loss than cho total ftmds aval lab la uodor cho 
oeparoto progross that ners omMlldatad. Oilldroo and Yot^h rtojocca, foodod uodor 
thia block graot, racelvtd a 1$ porcoat cat in 1992 • md ooo Mw Tork City progra* 
«<aa cloaod «t tho ood of that yoar. Fodsral fuo^ to OoMonity ^Icb testora also 
havo docfoasod. Sooe oov fe^ral tundm arr anpoctad, howoWf • frott allocatlosa 
included la tho Enrgaocy Jobs A^ropriatiooa, 198} (P.t.9S.8>* M% additional $7^8 
■111 ion ans elected to bo allocatod to Mew York State in 198 J for Mtaraal and 
child health. Iho City's allocation has m>t boon dotonsinad oor baa tho apocific 
us€ of funds, how fork City will also receive an additional allocation for VXC 
Boroicos of $5.37 nillion. 

Abowt $500,000 (tfvof three yoara) in federal funds to the Stato Itealth Dopartaont 
wSll be used foe a Preventive Health Education Progr^ to provide technical 
assistance in curriculum duvclopaeat to the State School Health CQaoostration 
Frogra«s». Tho progrsa will be based in Now York City afid will bogln in Sopt«id»ar 1983. 

rhc StAU {^epotcmrnC i^i Sotual SeAvMS (SPSS) u mtJ^s§ t^^Md AH^^v^f^ aUjtiZAUvH 
oi 6i€ Child Health AAAuAOncf FWg*^ by eliaination o( tno special dais fora, ttid 
development of the capacity to detoralno, fro» the billing process, th^e childron 
who have not received OUP oxaainationa within a specified poriod of tiflv. SDSS 
will notify the parents of theso children directly, and the local social sarvicos 
dibcrlct fof follow-^p. Priority will bo given to cracking high ri^ ehildroo— 
totder sin year old**, and pregnant Coea age r ft . 

T/itf Cify Vcpix'i(ivi*nt Health ha* to$^ been a {vtovidcx preventive ktatth ca>t€ but 

H£Ly i'kp^fucuccj ma/j^ co^baciu <H SEASficC-S I torn 1974 to the present. In 1974, 

i2 out of a total of 76 Child Health Stations and Podiatrtc Treatisnt Clinics were 

clc>«t'il. a 2S percent reduction. Ihe School Dental Fro^ffjw had large reductions frcm 

1974 Cu l9SS'— 72 percent fewer dental hyglenists and part-tiae dentists in nearly 

half a« mmy &rhcMjl-based clinfcs and a third as oany District Health Center dantal 

clinics. 



U/ New York S74r<* Ctepartnent of Social Services, Division of Medical Aasiatancs. 

l Ut ligation o f Hgaifh Services by Hew Y o rk Ci t y ReLtplents 1979-60 , Septenber 8. 
*n<i ivS) Ons«», 



CURRENT AND nTTURi: DX {ACTIONS 





Xh€ tepAfta^t rectriidy teo.t^Ued ihm School Ctiii(tn:i»*6 ^iCh ftQ^rm, 
NoM«vcr, «ft4 It bcgirifit(«g tp pimoe nt»mw4 priority oo Ukls pregrM. Addle iOAoi 
ntir««» M¥v bmmn approved in rh«» City** FY 1994 bodgeC* Tbm (H^arCMiC oIm M» 
r«v«rftc4 ICB plas to %.lQ»m d>il<l tiealcli siotiotiB. 

Yir\k CAtif H^^th tkf^^UUh CvH%^HAtXMfn kOA C^ta^iAk^ a t><%HAUiA t^i 
Agi^taU'\i^ CaU' Si*vtt'iw4 « stated cofupittcnrnt t9 . i^p roving /^wlJicory i^rr 

in ttieK sysCcs, The ^'orporaCitfa hos hMO tttyvliig 1» Che direction oC incr««»ed 
primry provider Mihtilstory care. Oilldrrn should Kaefit froca this oaipttsls* 

Hc^th H^tdA A4*i'4i»»Crt/4 b.'io^ AM^vfuettUd Ami ^diumcd, Nmt Toik City HeaUh 
*nd Hospitals C<»rpor«t icn Is co«idMctifis one relatifiK to Uieir output ioAt c«re progfMi* 
ofU thi City Di&p«rtnrnC uf Health is ^r<^p<>9»iog to do • he«lih »tirwy in the F«ll of 
1961 io a f»«^pl« of schools to obtain dati3 cm noc^idlty and access to care. 

SuK'i'Lxi c('nut%tia aic tfVfikin$ to in^iuivt 5eA¥<Ce. deXive^^ oi^cACe am/ ac/ a« a 
c^Uiif *(ui'$.ct4 jon cluXif a»Mf ofiieA kt*iXk cm€ ^CAvice^, The Sronx Uumiitve for the 
Co^fiofiity's Health, inc. Is an orgMlaation of 11 health cciitetv* i>(^>ported by the 
PriMry Cjirr IVwlopoent Unit Upooaortd by Ooostmity Service Society)* which is a 
de«om.tration project to dewlop shared aer vices and >oifit programs. Thv fCW developed 
one of rhf School Health Brsoostratioo Progress* foodod by the State. In addition, the 
Uwittee will he tforVing vith th« CooMttm ol Bwtmm School Superintectdetita ro design 
progrw. throughout the Bronx, 

In H^nhattan, i»even co^isMnity health centers hav«i organised the Kaoh4itCM trust whim 
vill b« «^rkiiiK vn i^it«ired ircrvlccs M>d other Mrvice drlivory inprovewntb. 

Orhft : n,.*i$niariiff:y »tii' jJvrCtfCciuj urt a citf^ide C% ^CaCeti^dc ba4«4. titiren's 
^vrntAtifr tot Children A rv«« Tori» Inc. iilealth Sect ion) la actively Involt^ed in 

(.or Hi^ atiJ r<r^ ufiM%rtd«t ions un child health s«rvicrs« incloding Si-<ioo2 health 

and UlAP, and in ^n-ilyfing the State and city budgets as they pertain to child health 

Hm- ftihnc tnti-rr-'C Health Co<wortius> of Nvw Torh City, a project of ihr Relfgioui» 

r«M-ittei- on {!<• York City Health Crisis^ and made up of cofODunity, civic, health. 

l^t.0r and reiigUHis groups, is active in analyiing the City's health afrviccft, 

funding, attd neetto, and in ouiing reco«Bendatiotks to city govenwnt. 

nu' York Acmdr-fif pt tft'dfcine Coaalttee on Poblic Health has forMed a Uurking Croup 
('fi Cc 'oCs wtiOS4^ pur|>o»c i& to Mialyre and develop twcom»endat tons on the 

«allM^(io.* oi fundft in hr««lch block graaCB in N«w York State. 

chtitufifi^ d^'ri.-^XA^iki ui Hgn: ¥t/%k CiX^"-^ increaaa in single parent faailloA and 
a growing proportion oi working wthers-^point to an increasingly High rtfrk child 
p<> aladun. These chan|^& aU(> h4^ inpiication*. for the direttion of child health 
fti-rvt crs in tiiw ¥9rk City. 
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^-^i^*-^ Hothgrs i« Wrv York Ciiyi Heeds, f^souttmB. liUueM, 
mni Yr^&. Jwm ^ — ' ^ 



"Oiiidrcn «n4 Toocli Account for Tfcw-rifths of Hey tort Citf*m ToC«l 
f^l«cloii Los« &«rve«{i 1970 and 19^: Tr^nd Foliovs Othev L«rge ClCies. 
Census BuUeCin 60*3, juee 19ft2. 



Sourc«» for lotficacorv oC l^d: 



U.S. Dtparmot of tavrca, fruresti of ch« Consus. 19 SO C»'ttsus of 
^w*^;^^^ Coo«r«l Pi yl»cioCT c^acCerUtic s, PCflS^i-sH. T«bl« 

of Kwilatlon. Cewcral Popui>tloi> Ch<racterifttic« . 
FC(l)-ft>«. T^U 24; 0.S» Bt^caoat of Itelth ami iktoM sirvictff , — 
l9«tloo«l OBiCor for RMlCh StacisCics, rtewthly Vital StatUtics 
^Pygfjg ^•'fc C4tf B^^casfit of Health. SwmBvr ot VitarS tattgtict 

1971, I9ai, SarvlCT aad VUal Static tUg 197S. »» , l^itatlSS 

rrograa mp^limma Ma» Load Poiaon CoocroX Vro^aa "Xliallanse of 
Load rolaoffins, Tork City, 1983. •* D«t« froa ftealch lacarvicv Surwy, 
Matimial Cancer for Htolch ScatiflCica, u,S. Oaparcaent of Hoalch and 
Htaan Sarvlcea, la Foaadation for Oiild C^lopaont, Stara of Xh^ Child' 
Hav torfc Citf 11, Jim 19«), 



TxCndA ajHi fv^ecOAlA tt, prrp«red by Donn« H. Tapper, Social Vslf«r6 Analyst , Rcaearch 
and fcogrM Planning InforMtlon l>Fp«rtaeftC. F6r Iftfomatiotip call 7;/-V000t eat. 126. 
or »nrite Coiaa«tlty Cmmeil of Crs«C«r IWm tork. 22i Park Avonua South, Kav York. 
Hew york, 10003. 
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oovfiRNcm-s u nnH ii Bi i~- emoims services puuwma 

tm mam mum ttm 
TMNTon, (MM mmn 



July 28. 1M3 



D»p»r7 Staff Dtrvcc^ 

Meet CoviittM an Cliil4r«n, Touch ft roiillM 
teiud Statmm HpttM of t«^r«Mot«tiv«B 
Sooa 81*l95p SottM Of ric* Btotldt^ Amm 2 
W— hlngrnn, D.C. 20315 



cm (%ildr«i*« SortricM riMUog to cteik you f^ yoor sfforto 
ia flooiag tiM mm Jorooy iw r^roMitod mt tkm July 2), 1993 
iM Tofffc City boori^ oa C&lltfm, Yootb 6 talXioo io tb« 
torchoBot* Z oodorotofld fra Solly On of tkm AMocUtioo of 
Jimior LMgNoo ctet it mm ttoooth fo^ ttet ■■ ■■ni— iiirt «vr« 
mmda tow larbsra KolUy» m M^er of tlw CmraorU CoHiitteo, 
to toot if y. 

Tho Co^mor's Covitto* wmm rocootly ootobiish«<S by 
Sjovctitivo Ordcrr to prao«oo roGSMnJstlooo for follov-«p oa tbo 
roporc of thm Sav Mrwmf C i>op igiiuu on CbildrosU Sorvi^s, 
Uokiaft golfcy with wblch Kr». Kolioy hi^hliftood in her 

tootiaooy oo July 25. Tho wio t irg of tho Govoroor** Coaicteo, 
vbich iocliides 23 eitisooa and ptoimmmioamlm tnm ocro«« thm 
•tsttt, wero ^Ughtod tbat tootlMy offorod oa bofaolf of 
Smf Jsrscy's chiUr^. Tbo CoMittoo to wmm. lotoroofod lo 
cOTitEibutiay to tbo fotoro mtU of tbs Bom Soloet Comittoc 
on Childrm, Toutb & ^^lioo* 

7hs Gov«nN>r'« Cooaitto* hmm tbot I subvlt the report 

of ths Co»is«ioii on Oiildtm*m Scnricra to tho Solocc Cowitt«« 
«o chat it aiy bo read into tb« record for tho July 25 hoorlng. 
EocioMd for thoc pur^oo is « eop^r pf tho report olonft vlth 
tfnneriee of the report for you oad the Select CooBlttee. 
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Us mid bm mo^ h^ffff to p^mi4m mi^ m^timml lidFor- 
matUm 0m als^ hm Mpha to dte Solace QmbKim is its 

Tlmaam do oat h^ttM to coll vpoa ao ii w wiy mioc 
Sroa in ooy 

Siacoroly* 



Diroctw 





A CALL TO ACTION 
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THE COMMISSION ON CHILOREN'S SERVICES 

UNKING POLICY WITH NEED 

SUMMARY 



TlM Cmmtutaa m Cliiidrwi't Ur»iem. canfMMd «f 21 nmi<ni i mpolntwf bv 
tt« C<Mni«r, wM mUMMhrnd by Km UsMcCvra in It79 to rmtew MPvteM fw 
? cfttWrw an^ » idwtl»y mMliods of i«p««vte« Mrvie* cMivwy- 
in «€<^t<PB to eon^Mttng fact-Nndififl Mtivitte*, «• CamiUHhw Km werkmd to 

Mrv«« far diifdrM ttiM strMstlKm fwtfliM, iMtw iiiutui itluii mmm tH* 
«8MciM tt«t ^ovi^ MfvieM, md p ro wwte esnmfMty invalvCBtnt in ^Mmmg 
i^viC99 for duM^M. 



th« s«fvtai dMvMir tyttM, TMs ^laptvr fw ^r e M i iU in ovfviiy of tH« 
tht CoiMMloff ^ drwmnfrom its •xtmsiys fwt*fliitfifig ■etMtm, 
wH«h iiicliitfwl 9M»riiig hmHv 2.000 pagn ol tsttimny tHraugii 19 bmrif^ 
•ltd coppl«tii^ • tttripoy o# tli ttste ^ " 



In Ita coucM of itt r«y|Mr« tim CoiMiitoston terti^ ^ duHng 0i« pnt 
^ioci^ MTviMf iY«tm for €m4^ in^^vom ai^ nprnnkoti. 
twop*«9 ehmgvt have oecwrrod m Chi «diic»ttofu« tyMs, M^httM nmr^Hm 

i> ^ » w < i lwd cMldrMi. Howmnr, tti« CMttton 
fdMtif}«d Mrmit fMfflc^nsiM md imqiutlct *f» ^ provlilon sf iM-viett. ai^ 
^nd swiiy cnticsJ uiwim Hands. Ov^Hv tti« affom of fBOity coftcorMd 
offfaoli o<id coRvnitnity mombort^ Nm mi 4om hmvm on offlclont 

tyttom e^oblo of mooting proooinf himo fioodo. 

Today, 2,220,000 e^ftdron and tfioir l,mOOO foimlloo c^l Hwm Jortoy homo. 

and acroot tho notm, ffioso aro onidM Mios with 
profound Moiotal dianfoo and a convwiic prmurm that crooto tovoro ttroatos. 



Tho toeiai and ocvioo^ forcoo dowrod in thia roport, sitoh at dromotto 
changoa m famify pattomo and rf o opon ing povorty, havo go no r atod a nood for a 
wido ran^ of tupporto for fornix. But vftal iuppofta at child coro 

wvfcaa and criiia tntorvont^ MrvioffS aro wt avall^lo for many faoNllM. 
Furth«-, a<toauato incoiao ft^porta aro noi provtdod for fai^iloa who aro 
iin^io to aam a Hvmg wa^. And, oaiating mouron aro d^loyod in a 
largoly unpfannod and yncoordlnatod faahiM that foatort fra^i^tation of 
•orvicaa. Haaourcoa aro not unifiod by pol^iaa that promoto a f^iy-emtorod 
approach and tHiikf on coimounity ftrK^hf . 

Many parontt aro finding that thoy cannot nioot thoif childron • basic physical 
and hoalth cara noods, lot alono pay for child caro and <»po with thoir 
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cluldrvn't •ducatiOMf •nd bmhrnvw^ pr^^mm. Hvf^rw^ ^ ttmisMds of 

Af^iou9h drug tivd tlc^^ art on tM Hm totofig ywng pmop^, tfl«r« 

Art f«w i^^tcM to MfdtMS ttian proMvM. And, IncrsMiiig rtu^or* of yon^ 
•ro finding tfft«C tfioro it ito p^tcm f^r ttiom In ^tfior tlio consminlty or ttio job 
mrkot. 

^tliin tfH* oontoxt, tfio iapoot of ooclot;^ ti^ o co n gmic chon^ hm iMOfi 
pof^ieul«r(y aoiito for Wocic mmI litepsnte fiMi^liot* And tHo invioet hos boon 
compovn^id ^ UnfoHnf rooi«o ond o troiflMing lolHiro of tfio ^lotino imMoo 
•yttom to (ooot thm noodo of tfioso fvnilloo ond cfiUdron. As Clio Conmiofion 
fiMind* Modi tad tiiop^ie eliMron in Mow Jorooy in^ ^ moro Hkofy ttm 
wfHto ehifdron to grcm vp in povorty, toff^ Hoofth problom, ottw^ ocboolo 
that do not nioot tfiolr odwstton^ n oo di , ond find tiM ^ tmrtiot oloood to 
tnom. 

^onfior, dota gotlwod l»y tfio Conaitiosiofi point to cfoor inoait^itlM in tho 
provioion ^ p«b<te odueotlonol and Humon votv^ot to Mow Jorvoy** block ond 
HiNMnic diiidron. For tuompio: 

Cro^ty d lipr op u r t io tm o numboro of ndnor^ cbildron oro 
Htspondod fron poMIc oclioohi* 

mmk dMI^wi oro for moro ritoly tbm wfirto ebil^^ to 
nMoivo tfio omt tt^wo t tet ug ipoctol ortMCottnn elooolfiwttono* 

Mnortty dilMm tunotltMlo o m^or prpportfon of tbo cblUron 
mH0 oro ^aeod out of tMr booM into tbo coro of p^tte 
•goncloo, and tboy m ftr «oro tftan wbtta diM^on to 
bo piacod in tbo noa^ noatHctiva teatit uti o wal aotlbi^o* 

Whrta cbMron roppoaont O poreont of alf youth groats for 
■a r io oa erfwiaa, y«t biaeJi Md btepoiMc ebll^on 19 tfio 
o von w bofa dng motoHty of tbo popt^^fona In toetiro dotmtfon 
contara md fn tfio atsto's cerroctfonti taiHtte. 

Our foilura to moot tbo woodi of tlio cbiWrm gl ow i ng up in Now iortoy 
today will boar hoovy cotiaoQuoACon. Aa Kannotb Kaniaton aaya In AH Our 

Childron wIh> ioao a tonao of docont futuro ara likoly to bacowo 
diap«rftad, angry, wit hdra w n ^ onra^id. Abovo all, if tl^ ara 
axdudod from tbo malnatraom of MCiaty, tboy aro rar^ ^lo to 
contnbutt to tbo wolf-b^ng aodoty aa adultB. t^t^^. it if 
from ^ raniit of simh emdmm^ <;bildron tfiot a lirM^ltnaro ^ 



of tomorrow t pubiic wardt wiW 



: tho grwmyal^ tho 
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^^r^icti, thm fnbit tstryd. XHm th» mgoy rt. Tor thoM 

AowncMt wf^ «i|oy th« piivitai^ qf r^ativ* «ffiu«fic«, fiMur« to 
•apporf • cowpf f i fuhf child f^iy pel icy ti hkc d«f«mng 
« tiMvy tu to ttiiNr chfldrm. fmlurm to di^n^ M#v witt 
tay on tfM i^t ^nmtion ttM Hctvy ioei*l costs with s High 
msrsl, tod^, tnd finsmu^ pr^ ts^. On ttKs oits thsv arm 

^^?,rf ^"J'lL^ anw^tiow witK^^^ ttg 



^^^^^ 

Ur lui^hssis surf J 



Is «^ swiivs cuts in fm^r^ funds fw htmmn Sfid sduest^si 

wrvtess. Mm isrssy fsm s Wfitumntsl tssk, Ths shHnics^ of rssourcss 
^n^^tHst ths stsis 9SS its SKisting rssourcss morm ^icimtly. At ths 
uam wm, In contrsst ts eurrsnt prsetics* pmntiss must sst to sssurs 
thst mfftosnt rssourcss srs indssd svsH^s for 0ms chifdrsn who srs most 
in Msd snd thsC ssssntisi prsysotivs tsrvNess srs prsvtM for Hmm Jmrwf '% 



^ •www stidst^s prspMsd hors, ^ rssult of sxtsnsivs Mlbmt^s by 
tJio CooMission, censtttuto tho Csmm^ss^'s c0 whwt smst bo dens to 
Mks tho chlfdrsft t ^mnHcm tystom siors ifftos»»t. sffsctivs, snd switsbls , 
Wilts tfio Coimmssion rssiltsd thst ^ Oiom rmMnds^ons c^rwt bo 
NwRO«sts«y Mi9«smfttsd« oo MIovs ttoy provido « dlrsc^ for fwturs work 
to tn^rovs torv^ for Now Jsrsoy't chlidrw snd fMiilM, 

As dotSflod Hsrssftsr, tho Cossiiission's findings snd i SLUiiMiisiidstlunt fsM 
within tm ests^lss: thoso thst sMrvs tho eurrsnt orgsnisstlon of w 
snd slloestion of rssourcss, snd thoso thst sddrosi entlcol unmot 

nsods, 

A* SCR VICE MLiVEAV SYSTEM 
Pln^ngs (Chsptsr 4, Psrt 9) 

Ths eurrsnt forvf€0 Miymy tystam, wh^ inciudos st Isstt U diffsront 
tt^ govsmmont units ss w^f ss ttoutsnds of locsl sgsncios, ctoos not hsvs 
s rocus coordinstion of ssrv^ st ^U^r ths ftsts or ^ local isvsl. 
Nsithor bnosd policiss nor sdministnitivs srrsngsmsnts org«niss ^bllc snd 
pHvsts progrtstt into s unifisd tys^ thst off^^tivsly sifoestss sxisttng 



Jnfluoncod by fs^rsl funding psttsmt, ths chUdrw'i sorvlcss tystsm hss 
bssn buiit in s p«ocsnioot fsshion sround ostsgericsl p r og rsaw thst t^d to 
fosus w a singis pro6lsm w nsod. This ponpscttvs dfsooursgst trostmg 
tho Child IS s who^ psrton, snd it ^os not pronwto s fsmi^-contorsd 
spprosch thst would build on tho fsawly ^d community ss rsmirew fer tho 
child* 
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Sine* Xh9 0«f»«f-tm«nc of Himvn S«rvicM (DhS) is tfi# mafor providar o# 
f«rvtcM (ofh#r than acfuoition} for chiSdnin and f«ftili«s, it w9uld smu Ui« 
(ogtcal focal point for ceorcHnaUon of f«rvic««. But tho DHS <»iMMiiXAtiefial 
tchmtm that ovolvod ov^ tho rmmm worki again it coordination am^g ita own 
diviitoni and pmivonu DHS from tM^ing aa a atatowido coordinating forco. 

Furthor, tho currant organiiationirf achoM foatart fra^iwntatton and dvpfi*- 
catton of aarvtcoa, both within OhS and trough tho «itiro aorvtco ay«tofn 
ftatawido* And tho prolif^-ation of catogorical program Hoa roaultod in 
ovoHapiMng and par^lod aub-ayatoma* Ofl^, tho oirorli^ ia unplonnod. and 
cfoar defmittona of agoncioa' roopMaiblfltNn for childron ara not sat. Ono 
of tho (miat ttnking avan^aa of thia ph onow anon ia tho rolatl^ynah^p b otwo on 
tho county diatnct offkcM of QMS' Dlvlalm of Youth and Sorvlcos 
(DVFS) and ttio 21 County \fMfara Boarda* In thia r^o^onah^, tM 
functionally-fogrogatod dollv^ ayatMia both focua on providing f«rvlc« for 
childran and faanlloi* Tho paramatort of thoir rooponaibifi^a havo not boon 
cloaHy doflnod, and diaputaa ovor which a^ncy bwr% r«ponaibility for 
(ndiv«dyal clionta ara coovnon, 

Tho tyttam <^a« prov^ a mochaniam for mtogrv^on of torvicoa for 
thoao clionta who havo multipio naoda* AcceuntabiHty for indivkiuBl clionts^ 
who may bo tt^ttanooualy involvod wvth a numbor of dlffw^t agonctoa, la 
diminifhod. Som childmi novor racoivo tho torvicoa thoy nood» 

Althouth am^aals haa boon piaeod on rodu^ng tho nun^wr of childrmi 
placad in inatltutlona* lufficiont family* fupport torvicoa to maintain childron 
*n Thoir own homoa havo not boon do vo lop o d . TKo«^ ia an ^aonco of cHtkol 
fupport torvicoa in gonora!, Mnd, to ^ outlet that thoy aro avalf^o. thoy 
tro not pr^ldod at tho noighborhood lov^* whmm faimlloa might havo l o ody 
accata to thorn. A continuum of cara, including a nNs of oonaminity-baaod 
piacamont titortiativoa, aa wolf at in-homo tupport torvicoa, haa not boon 
aatabiithod. 

Doapito lomo Progrost mada m curbing unnocoatary placonnmt of childron in 
(natitutlona, tho ttato ftilt ralioff hoavily on inatitutlonal cara. Noariy 1100 
million ia apont annually by ttato d^aa i tiwon ta to maintain childron In inatitu- 
tiont. Data gathorod by tho Commtaaion ^out tho eharactorlatlca of cliifdron 
in inttitutlona auggoat that tfmny of thoao childron, particularly thoao in 
inatitutkma for tho montslly rotardod and f^ tfio dollnqiMnt. could bo earod 
for in taaa cottly 0QR9mBnity*b«aad progrann. THoro aro aorioua 9Mationa 
aa to wtiothor tho coats of m^ntalning instituttonal boda ara draining away 
fundt that could bo uaod to mnp^i^^ conmiunity-baaod aorvtcM for childron. 

ftocaovnondatlona 

Tho Comnuiaion ballovaa that torioua problama of organiiatlon omiat in tlio 
currant notwork of largofy autonomoua, and ofton unr^atad.. tarytca pro* 
9raint. Thaao prc^l«n« affact advortaly ^o p\Bnnin^ and dolivory of tor- 
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v*CM to chii<^rmn 9nd th«ir fmni^i^t wm. th«r«for«, r«coRmmnd Ihm foilowino 
acttoot: 

1 . At tfi« countv f«v«l : 

A. eitibllftfimvnt 9f 9 cwnty offte« ««lt«r9 cittzMi c«n a6t»in 
tnfprmatioii, refw^l, and amit to th« full rano* tarvtc** 
mtud inctmm u^portt avviUibf* m th« county. 

a. Thii o#f!^ tfioiild mtAm «n mvontBry a# 90V«rnfMNit tnd 
pnviOi tprviMf ItM county. 'Himo hooM Include Mcial 
Mfd hman aorv^, «s w^l ao vpocMlnd lorv^ offeror by 
tho ho^, oducatton* ti^ crmnal iottfeo tyotem. 

C. THit oHko tfiOMfd bo dovotopod wttbln llNi coittovt a# tlio 
otfM* county hytoon torv«cot ttmeturoo that vouid pmrum 
tfio i»r«oont. or «iy e^ongod, stmcturo In tHo itsto Do^ort- 
mmt of Himn Sorv«cos. Amtfottai «9romftt» ^lould bo 
•rraogod^fttio county Iiciom lorvkot o#flco orflh tHo othor 
rolotod lystoBs. 

D To ro^uco tfio problom tfiot fwaHt frwn tn^ntslnlng two 
funcltonoily tofMi^ tocM aorv^ ayotm (os dDcoMontid 

m OloptM- IV o# tfio Cu w < u n t mport}. tho tto^ iliouM 

oMowrooo and aasM coimtfaa to conoolldattt ao^ aorvteoa 
pravidod by taaitoo boattte ^ by tfio Di»iai twain of Human 
• ^frta aoetet Wvteo avotwo , Thla onfflod 

9hotM bo i^w^ ortontad too^ 0fwt^t^ of tfto 

— ^ ^ — - ^ . - _ ^ p ' 



Thla offko thou id: 



r aaHHy. rtioimlfion^ ftwdii^/ and anaurtng 



Dovolop Mnltagao artth otfior loclai oorvlcoa for childron 
and faoNlloa, bmcIi aa tfma providod by t9»o fchorta, 
courta, >a6 tnMnlns programs , mntal rroalth tponctoa. 
and drug tr oa t w a n t programa. 

Fartteipata In r a rnrdi ng and coflocting data aa ^oclfiod 
in tlio ovmiH eotinty lionwt lorvtcoa plan aa ro* 

quoatod by tfio atata. 

Structura •ory|«;o daflvory u> th^ tfio offka %«ould bo 
hmkd raapoiia«bio to dov^op a cmm plan ttiot roflacts tfio 
cllont'a w a oda . Ono workor, wfw partfc^aaaa tn tHo 
nooda aaioaoMnt. ooufd bo roapona&lo for aioleing 
iPpropHato roforrala and for follow- up and aftoixora. 
aa r> aadod. 
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fl. At tn# Btiti Uvirf: 

A. Ones ntm oMiifey asstms Urn tiwpQWiibiltty for «r«et 
ggw ^ N**Ni^j fiMBil wMMjyiiHt; md rt iTifrii iiint 

Wrfyy ■■ntoiu THUS, «mi tteti moM to ite to 0¥» 
ilros09r tsMtefiMip ^ ^4911^19 ^nd taproi^RO poUdM to 

a. Thm atiti nipirtotnt of Kmii SorvioM ftaiM w Byt tto 
d^pcrtomit's iM^otretfyo temlMiOi 9Mpp«|Mlle^ on • 
ro^QiMrf 1^ a ooimt^f lowil, and itoM te rK*rir^ to 
MOMS, wttti^ 9Nm tiM fm, vHleft aMiMnrtfv^ 
#«nc1foit» new pwfflod by tts «vWom can bo comoMMid. 

lit, A Mcli«nl«oi ttooW bo dovo tn po d tHot otItoM ettteM, coaiumoi 
•nd MN-v«ai p r ovid aro io dio fHMfiliig and da v otopow iit ol tliooo 
HioRMi aorvlco o#^eoa* 



Fifidlngs (Cliaptn- iV, Part C) 

Syttamatfc pkmnnm^ afforti hairo j^onorafly w€ boon carriad out to %ah«ofi a 
con^rahaniiva lyitam for children % »arviaw. fUthar, atch a^cy, Inciud- 
fnf ftata govammwit units as vralf m local sgoncias^ tanda to islan ppo grama 
and ict indai»andant of tha others. 

Further, oversifht reviews are ^ cMvsistently cenductod te Idmn^fy gopi 
•nd duplicattoffiB m sarv^CM. EiUtins planning (rvechenisms dp not signifi* 
cantly involve consumers, and tnfermscion fs not raadlty avait^le oa the 
r^«v«nce of servfCM to the coneifunlt^. 

The impiementatten of « c4M«N>reheniive pfenning procaea that baaoa remiree 
silocation on client nwds is hampered by the fact that New .Mraoy doea not 
nmvm a ata^wfdo data colleetion systM te use for planning pyrpoaoa. 
Ciirrently. thora is r» method te r«edlly saaeas needa, profile popuiatlona^ 
and track the use of tervtcM statewide. Further, tn the absence of such • 
datj-coliaction tyttem, there is no accurate way to detem^ne if funda are 
betng spont on thoeo who nood the ferviCM. 

The range «nd avsil^ltty of state-funded servtces very greetly from one 
«rM of the ftato to another, snd children do not Neve equal accoas to ser- 
vtces ftstewida. As an illustrate, 14 counties are currently viewed as 
bemg undeHwnded Tttia XX inonios 
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WWiUintwiiniitliini 

p^WMt iitvpMfifl ttsti ggvr r mwi t dapartmsntB and ^ttons 
Itat tarva cliilcNiMi« To foncttei propmrfy, thm aystM stioold 
inclifd* a cMtraliiad data coflaetton mcHanitai n^i^: 

A. Ums mrrm MIffiitiom cat agorf a a for datcffblng tfio 
ckmetmrMcm, mtcH tm a«a, tov. itfinteltv Mid raw. and 
WMrfi ^tfi^w by tteao ivto rap^ 

9. fU^laHy raHacta tfio ^atflbt ithiw of aorvicM to tho vM^a 
V^wt o# diH^w. Thte lii # a r matio ii alieyM bo r ov lo iio d 
aimu^ly and analyaod to MtontHV amnot noo^ aod gaps in 
ao^vicao 

C. Ro^iiraa tl^ ttiti ^fcnai t w a ii ta tbat aarv« cflfl^m. pi^ 
tieolM^ thm Oapartaoot o# Himao S«"^iM, ta atoar In tfioir 
^Mlp^ tte p or o ai i tagi a of fiu^ yaod for aorvicoa for ^ild- 
rm. Tbte broatovt dimdd tpodfy parcawtigai ^ fiNi* for 
ipocifte ago ^wpa ao 10^ m tHoao grai^ id a o ttf lo d aa high 
pHortty popolottona 

D. Roflocta tbo dMr^uitiom of torvlcoa aa «a varioiia srw^a o# 

Cll 04^*00 

11* TTio Go¥orfior'a effico sIkniW ^^01^ countloa into a tot of ro^onai 
uaita oh*e» wtif bo ciaod by M atata dopartaiMita for all planning 
of forvteoa for c^A^mn, 

nr A. Uniform laachonlaoia for cooi^rohongivo planning of aorvicoa 
at tho county lovol aniat bo InttttuM and should datM-mino 
tho aatMYt m which Nigh prierfty targat gro«^a ^ lorvod. 

e. THo pi^nnins machMiim aiuat provido for tha involvamnt of 
conauioara, and t^/ico provWara, 



Findfngt (Ch^tar iV, Part D) 

Alth ough thoro 4m fnany diffarant raonitonng acttvitioa carnod out by tho 
dap<rt3v«9nta, tharo ta no amfona tyitam to datonatno who i« gotting what 
•arvtcaa at what cotta. Fwrthar, linco avafuationa ira not conaiatantly 
dona, m format ton »* not raadily availablo on tho •ffoctivonaat of «orvic«a. 

tn »hort jn*orti»ation i* rKit avaMabIa to toll ^ow tha ttata ft ipanding ita 
monay C<tuon tnyolytmant m frwnitonng ft alnmtt nil. 
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Th« Comrniftion mmt to identify only onm 9%»mpim of an on-^mg mtch- 

anitm that involved citiz«ftf th« Child Pfac«m«nt R«vf«w ty*t«m* wtvicfi 
utHiivf community ww mbT i to rvvisw th« cMtm pfant for childrm pi«c«d out 
of their homM by DYPS. Tho Child Pfccomwit Rovim tyttm hat boon 
offoctivo in iff^srovfng tho quality of cato planning for children* but it ckm 
not provide for pre^pi^emefit review and considers the placement ^cision 
only after the child has been Pieced out of his home. Further, the system 
does not Qrwi^ for the reivew of case plans for chtldrm who are ^bc^ 
out of their homes into the care of other public agwciet* such as the 
Division of ^^tal Retardation m DhS or the Department of Corrections. 

Recommendation e 

K The Legislature thoutd study the feastbiHty of making the follow* 
mg revises in the Child Placement Review Act that wea signed 
into law Apni 27, 1982 

A A requirement that Board mmbers attend an initiat training 
sesaioit prior to service on the Board and attmd any si^- 
seqMnt trtlnifig sessrma. as d ea m e d necesaery by the 

Sisprwam Cocrt 

B Addition of langua^^ to allow for review of pre-plecement 
caaea 

C. A requirement that citizen revtew ttm conducted for the caaee 
of children who are placed iMtt of th^r hoeiea In the care of 
the Division of MenCai Retardate and the Division of Mental 
H^lth and Hoepltals 

D The tieHng of rovtewa conducted by the Dlvisim of Youth 
and Family Services under PL 96-272 and those reviews done 
by the citixen boards should be staggered. 

ii if cHan^B are fiUKte In state taws on the placement of chi\dr9n^ 
the Child Ptacemant Revtew Act should be Mien<M so that its 
proceduraa apply to all placementi not covered by the act at the 
time of any change. 

0. EDUCATION 

Findings ^Chapter V. Psrt B) 

Tha currant ftyttam for fmancmg New Jerseys 2.500 Public schools has 
fottarffd grave dtiparittas m expe«id,tures ror education between affluent and 

poor communitias. Tha systefn (^eratas to the detnnwnt of children who Itve 
ifi poor communtttay Biack and Hispanic cmldren^ the nutorYty of whom live 
-n 'ha poorest ichool districts, Jira those most \mQact^ by the system 
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furthmr, Mrrstit HirKMfig formtim 60 not wurm tti^t tuffieftmc f^rtds tr« 
•v«ti«bl« to Gowr GMts of ax^mnnmtCHy, bi-Singualr •ftd ipvc*^ •due«- 
tfon ^ rpg rM t, TtNi Misting elMSlfteatton lyftam for fp«ci«l •dticaten 
students stigmstiM ehildrm k mpm im tHm pfwiMtt ^ sarvicM fmrnrnd m 
studMit n— dt, 

Fumfog for odi^itiofi ettildrmn ^msmd \n ttato tnitltutions <teoo not covor 
tte actif^ Gott ol MTvian. TImv aro quoitlcNis ^out xhm ^^tioey 

of sf v tef for foontslly rotsrcM cfiMron. Trolittng tfid odwotim i^rogram 
prgyidmd for Mntirty rnmrdad ehlidrofi in %tmm imtituttei* aro of ^mt^* 
•bio quality. Furthor, tlioro «ro fow communitytetod orog rsm a avulafelo for 
thooo cfilldrBn. 

Data gattiorod by tho Oopartmofit of Educatioit suggMt that tliaro it a 
s«rioii« probiaas o0 undar-onrolUmmt of Hmt iortay's hitpanic chifdran. For 
Mamf^r in H mt mr k, m amiy m 90 porcOTt of tlio Hla^nte scho^-ago 
obttdrafi a»y not bo «ifoll«d In school. 

Mbf^ovor, ayall^fo data tu^nt thoro is a paCtam of dlacr^natian in 
suBpawatow pr a c tk aa . Slack eblldron, altfmigb thoy roprMont only 18 
porc^fit of tfio stataMdo stu^it popyfation, oonatitiito 29 porcant of all 
ttiMftsfits iuapondod. 

Currmtt polN:^ do not rocpilra ffio sclmis to w^k with studimts who havo 
acadantfr or b^iovfonol ^ffteulttoa. Sn ^o absorb of strong p<^ieloa man- 
iMfi^ that Xhm tchoola v tgor a u aiy work to prav«it sttntott drapovt, somo 
schooia ara not worfcing to rot^ childron who pr^wnt d^fleuftkm and somo 
aro actuaify Sficourai^ng chil^w ioovo scho^^ fo a t arwig studont dropoift. 
Furthor, osisting polled pom^ schools to naly upon suaponsion cn- ax- 
ptiistofl aa a moans of dealing with troubled or difficult studonto for whom 
altamativo sw^lcoa would bo ifw^ oonstructivo if scho^s had tfia raapon- 
sibiHty and tho roaourcos to worii fooro intonstv^y wrth thoao students. 

RecowenandatloMa 

!. Funding 



A, The state's currMt syitaaa for RnMdng ptAlto edtwatlon aa 
preyldbd for In Chapt^ 212 shmild be revlaed so that the 
grave ^aparitiee In eduestlonal I' aaour cas mong the achoel 
diatrtete ara elMnatad^ ae chi^w In all ache^ diatrteta 
nave a^iwl opportunity to a tho r ough m4 efflctett aducatton 
aa a w i da tad uf^er th« atata'a C o w a t i t u t k wi, aivd aa there la 
equality of pro^ma and serv«c» to populetlona wHh ^eelel 
n ee da (e.g. prevmtlve, renewal, and blflngu^ e^icetlon; 
talented and hM<teappl ng cendlthma ) rw^^r^m^w of the 
child's raaida^-tce. 
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fl. S^Miai BAieattao Sw^wteM 

A. Tha Mltt&io tyrtM for eteMMcaeteii of citttdrm wMt ipKtai 
•tf a e rt io ii RHds ahmM ba rabatttiitid by • aMdk iiiMiiMnt 
procM tlM dM act rtmirm tta «•• of iHipHhiriiy laftato. 

S. RMTdina of «Im* lystM ia usad 1» M«aM efUMrM i mtf 
eitenai Ma^, avturttoi prMaA»rw tt«t Jateliia umilrt 
atfMiiloa Madi shaaW eamUat 9m ^tan», tUtuOc and 
racial cb anrt w toU ea of clilktran wfcooa ri|ii»lfWloa m/m bahis 
Mi ao Md , and rfiodd ba wbnliilottMad to Iba cbM's doaiteaat 
Uni iiBi if it ia othar Ibaa li^b. 

^' ^ g ^Mtkoi mat fN«^ laodorih». 

avalti^M ^waAma «Mdl can ■eeHrotirv oaoaoa tba Mada 

A. AN cMMw In ImWulloM «^e«i em Is IM nipomftnity of 

8. A t iw f ^yli monmint tHoold to mkIb of tfio irtinuicir of 
tho owmot fmM^ lovoki to otoottowoi ^rvteoi to oM^ 
rwi pf o p o d to lnotttetfom, wliooo cofo lo «io roi^omMmy of 



C. U^otetlon tltocM bo ometid to prtf^m •dmm^ fondifsg to 
o dutft k m ot i o ryi co o to cfilMnm In cooitty^o p o fot id d^n- 
tto, tMtar c«ro, oftd omM HooWi tomtloo. 

O. Tho toowUtt ooorf to cslBsrfofio coteffBHcd «W to tm^trleot «o 
cfilfdrM ill irattHfttofio tHoofd bo ro vft o d to tfioc llioy nofloct 
tlio trum eoot of mimlitiii y odocstfonof torvteot. 

E. fm^U^ toonto dMM prO¥«do to tto ipo^ tilticotlow 
noa^ of • cfifid r o girdi i H of tbo typo of im tf tuti ow In wbieft 
9 lo p^ocod, md ihouid ttsyri thot loomftig- teyli o d 

cbildrm in coi i >^Umii inomutiooo rwemhm — r v tea o a ppro 
pHofir to Mot tbo^ motito. 

I V Undor-MrodoiMt of Htepmte Chlldroft 

A AggrostlvanoMoroo mot bo d ov l o po d ta tofvo tfm problooi 

of nn^mr^mftr^kmnt of filaporvlc icbool-ogo youtti. 
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B. Thm full Mftmt of tto pr u bli w i^»ottid to dosumntMl, ind • 
ttif^ ^lottid to «nto o# Ito ui^»HyH^ cwm. 

witriMfi propvi tMt iftWM tto MrvfCM of liii^Mfe eo«- 
mnity oniMitotoM Id ilnlc fm^ito wHfi tto MltmrtloMi 

fimliMAm of itM^mti 

A. Tto tM» Diwtuwi t of e^cotlofi ^mtld ootMtall pollcto 
mtd pracm^irm oUwtnoft i (Hi^m ro^m* ^on Hii po n it on 
«fid i^tor ^^ oc^flfwy oettons thot mult is tto mielvstan of 

B, Tto Cto*Oftoom of Maetmm ttotM to oril^ i^ Mwi 
iflolrfcti^ ttoo^^ oftfiof votoH^y or ro^utitory octlofi, to 

ichoolo to I oCiln ttttdonto wfio pooo dtooly ^io p^oMoflio# oo 
won n viooo •CBoofm wiio m fvowiuoi vqp*oitcp« om 
stottld iffidt^ lnfoiHtvoo t$ rodueo tto M^ront rote of 
MMpwoion OA<l oi^vlotoi* 

C, Locol ictooi dtstricto wtm hl^ rstM of MJOpMsiofi ^mM to 
provfooo oioi vonfHooi uiiimiifO m nwpniniwp iivoi oiQvof 
vo unpoiioiofi* iMl 0 oystam o tio ii W b# Wontlflod to row^ 
ttom portvofM wttfi ftoeoi Iwconti vn — for nignH^cMm^ 
ro^fdng ttoir roOn of lui po w iio n . 

D. Tto Oopofimofito of Mttc^too^ Hiomi Sor vi e — tto HooHh 
•toyM do^ o l op fotcMnoo for setooHrotetod ^ro^tam ttot 
rooult fron ttudofit drug Md ototol ibiM, ond tto OofMrt- 
mont of Cdocatto ito t rt d «dvto octooi ^otrteto on i^tirfiottvo 
p^codtM'oo ^or doi^N^ wttli svcli proMoim* 

Tto Do^oftoofit of Edwotofi ro^lottoio tto«i^ ro^uiro 
ictoolt tD 0VO fu'iortty to tiso ottw-nottvos ottor ttoo pupH 
•vcluoioft to irfdrtii tto probtoi of drug oiid tdoaM atoo«, 
00 woli 00 ro^filro tto fctoolo to rofor tttoofit tutotonoo 
itoo«ro to tiw t moii t torvtoo. 

F, Addfttonal M^toolo wlhouM to ploead on tto erootion of 
OfOv«M to oddrooo tctool vMonco and y»idoilsa« without 
oxch^fig chiton from Ktoof. Um-coot pr o griw Mdoio, 
whteh fncludo pro griwa tlioC itoo pronto, otiidonto* «to oCtor 
vo<yntm^ {n provMtlvo actlvttloo, itoufd to oneourogod. 

G, Uftifomi po^teiM for «ii ftui^ofit^ tnd oi^iiioiono from Ktooi 
should to ottobMihod for iocol scho^ distriett. Tto toc^ 
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■ tiid t o t g mmn o# tiMM poftelas by imiing • policy tte ftwaw il 

1. tmi tetaoi ^^-tett: ItetfNr* ttoiiM to iv^tM 
M iiwt i rti i ta^ ^ ftfl ^aelp^wY actfom tliit rwtit to • 
cUM't myt^ a» y ^p^to fry ^ ^ 

•toiM QMitilii Ito ftiflMfniS toAraMMi iimmo far tto 
•eteB; a9», aM, ^ tto Mta« nd Mtoft ol tto 
■■nution- Md Ito nnflrY vMbIi tog toM vWatid. 

T** tog «fl ■mp i ml o w i MM w p iito toBi tto uld to 
fonM^dsd luufifMy tv tlM county toi^ofiffttMidMit* ^lio 
comity ^poflwtoidint itaM ta^ndto t^ iiifuiMt io n to 
Nte qmrtrfy nport t» Ito otrti C— iiiruiup o# Steea* 
ttoi* 

H. Tto Omm tint o# edncottoi «ml tito toM^oto actton to 
ftontffy tto trw dtointowi o# Ito ^vbfoai ol chiMm wto 
dro^ out, tow e^ronlB ^oinc<o» m imp md od ot mtpm^ad^ 
or oro flttemvtoo not mumitod tar to Miliiwi o^roftootif • 

I* RoGord*taiptog fwrwadtoroo wkmM to ctai^iM to ooNoet 
Mcurote iMi on dio Mil imwbir o# ^OMm wto tomo 
ai^iool i»miofty » Lonl ictool igo t i ' t^lo itotifd to ro^ilrod 10 
toip o proeto comI at jg wtt toro o wlo fran octooi<, not Miot 
i»llftaimiol> thi^ «r« ■fceompintid by fonml otndMt s^-outB. 



e. SKUL seAVices 

fln^n^ (Ctoptor V, Port C) 

Carront tofiofit fowls for Aid to FmUIos with Dopondont Chlt^rM AfOC) do 
not eovor minioiol turvivol noods. f^tov roguiotiofit which dmy hmofits to 
youth ogod 19*21 yosro wto aro ottondin^ hi^ tthod. trodo tchod, or 
collogo aro not m k o op ing with tto stoto s jfitwwt in toeroMifig youth 
lifwiployiiiofit. 

Fow spocioll2od torvicoo for odc^oKonti oxiot In ^tm itato. CHsio intervofi- 
tion torvtcM to oMross poront-ch^M oonflicts iro not unifortnly ovoiloblo 
itotowt^* ond youngstorv aro boing broitght into tto iuvonito juatico 
tyatan noadlaaaiy on JIMS and i^nor doito^iioncy ooo^laiiita at groat ooat to 
tto ptfbiic. {Jif>^ la an acronym f» Juvonlto In tood of St^orviaion a 
complaint usod to bHng yovni^tara tofforo tto JitvonHo Court f^ non* 
crffmnal bohavior. twh aa running away or incorrigibility. ) 

Por young poop4o wto boramo involvod in Minau«vt Ktlvttioa, thora «ro fow 
«itamattvM to incareoratioA. Tto <baonca of altornativaa to (ncarcoritlon it 
mmt fcuta for poor and nonwhito childrwi from tfy^ovoriiHad urton iroos 
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th«M cliiMrw cofittiUitft thm ni«f«rtty of thm pwul*t^ In XHm state i lock«d 
cerr«ctioMl f^fKiM ywth. For yown^st^ pUcad in oorr«cttonal 

ficilitlM and in otfhmr inttitutl<K«t« thm^ ar« f«w aftvrcirt f#rvi^ t9 
tMr trwivitloii b9Ck mto thm comiMiilty. 



Whii« child dm^n^opmmnx sarvico, wfii«li addrtst a broMi raii^ of HmI^ aiKl 
adMatioMi Mil as mual nM^, aro w^i-rmgnissd at an affoetiva 
HMtliod al pravMtiiig latar ^ r ab l a ma among ywng poof»lo. littfo aa^haaia haa 
boon ploGod on providing tkmm MnHcoa for Moor Jortoy'a eliildrwi. 
FurtHoTr thmrm ara inaufflcfwit wHy provontion y w og romo to addrwa ^ 
^fobiama of ehitd ^ao and nogNiet. fmm aunport sorvKos oxiot to oialntoln 
cbfMrofi in Mr own ImiOTr ai^ too f«i^i«a do iM roc^o aor- 

vtcoa until tKor« is a cHota amiatlon. In m^y inaton€Oa* tHo s^vtooa 
Ofwi^ aro tuK^>lo for block and hiapanic fooNlloa, «vho coo^to tho 
flWfoHty of famiiloa yn^r tho aoporviaion of tho OlvUion of Ymth and 
Fan^ Sorv^coa. 

ChfW caro naoda aro iargoly uiMOt for ivorlcing pronto, Uttl# itrooa Hoa 
boon piocod on tey^opmg roaplto car* and othor aupport torvicoa for linglo 
parMto. 

THora ia an acoto ahortago of foal. « Hooioa for tewagort and for black and 
hia^fc eJiildrwi. Currant rM^roonwit ritM for foator eara do not covor 
tho f^f ooata of mooting a ehild'i n oo da . Training and ay^port forviooa aro 
fiot eonsiatontly provtdod for foator paronta . 

I. Incnww Maintonanco Program 

A. N«w ioraoy'a iFDC p iograo i ihMld pi-ovido ollg^lo faoNlloa 
with funds sufTiciiMit to ^oot !mlc survive nooda. AFDC 
payinonta should bo o^uotod annually to rofloct tho actual 
chango in tho coat of llvmg. Tho O^rmiMt of Human 
S«rvt£M should dotomtino tho iovol of funda, and tho 
Lo^iaturo should n^ropHato funda sufflc^ont to companaate 
for any fodaral rod<^t^« 

B. St^ row should bo rov«sod to eontinuo AFDC ollg^lllty for 
youth agod If- 21 yoara loho aro attonding a socondary. 
vwatlMai, or eollogo program. 

{ I . S^rvtcM for AdolMCMta 

A. Proy^ Diraction 



a 



1 . 



Tha Covornor should tako s strong loadorship rola in 
haipmg comosunitias dovalon solutions whtch uao aviating 
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IWtfi |*ii'lfiil|ii(luii In 




Th» U^ ^twi tHofM ^roifMi eoimtlM wtlh ftmneM 

•nvrfittlvw t0 li i toHtiM i i cut m i to Jtl^ riMton; 
md, MSMd, to to^TMii d ttoat i uii mvtort intf JIM 



Mof4C)r fgr Ami iwc^wtl ^M Md torhiikit 
•ItoiM b« ftvM to ttaw csnntlM wiHofc Hm ooif 
^toMy wkt i iicii • klQH «# m tttirt hw o# tfitontlvi 
caw tort nd JIKS ili«<tor»; m taom to ItoM Hm airftt* 
U19 iltoTMlKv pfwMfito tor H wtotod cIi^m; md a 
Ui iNtor ^imHm of toe fwyttfrtton of tfio 
am kn ow n to tm dW to ttow cantors tor diltd* 

_ _ to a 

* ■ ■ ^MMin^y. 

iOBKna TorHny * 

3. FfiA iM p w uBi f flto tor too earo and raftal^^totton of 
■ '^ ^^ fcatod Mivai^ d^^ioanto wHo ara coMtftoad to dto 
oara of too atoto altoiM bm t r onato rrod to too 

":of r" 



4. Tho O api rto ia nt of Itonmn Sorvtaa akoidd Ito 

wfto too r o an o n i to Wty of aatofrMiM« a contloim of 1 
tor ^a*on i dft i dt o ato d doftnquant toot fnctodto a 
ran ^a of^ ^t te and yto oto progrowt nlifoh ipply yarr^ 
Infl daprooa of rartHoMn on too GliM*a 



S. Fnrtoor. ton Mto tlioiiid ootoMaH, mdv ton _ _ 
Mnt af MMttn Sorvfaoa, p$a^ and ^voto nrourwi to 
tpitr too rto^Po rap wont 9f Luwnun»y kiaad iftarnaOvoa to 
incar comtion tor tbMrmt^ a dMtatod tor nen-vtotont 
oftonan* 



altonid toi davniapod #ar 
ora. Tboaa propiaaa ^lould toM rp uri^ a 
c a w po nonto toat Ineli^ toeimo cimfto&f 
conawtnlty M^nrvMon, and r«liabfllto«Nn 
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Thm Omw ttmM of Humi gT ^icii tHwIil tm rvqi^rvd to 
Hi¥olv« ttm diM^i p«rm€i tto mtvIm Rteim for 
«hi^m plmwd oitt ol ttair hoMW tiy mm OifWMMit ol 
NooMi S«rMcM. Thm wmrviem pfm i^oiM ^^ovMb for 

^«v» tto wy far tto r^uni of mm cliM t» tte e«r« of 
Ute pormto. 

Tlio Oiinif nt of Hmmm SanHen Md <rtti«r pimetmg 
•lyoncioo whmM bo ro^tMrod to prov^io ^ofto r-coro oor» 
vicoo far difldPOA tvlio vo roliu iiHib frooi ptooooMHf * 
Thooo ■orvicoo ttaold to e^lMw te tte ogo of 
21 ywro. 

NwM^^ 7^^Uo*«^ oTlSo^pSyLeoi 
fwc^giio pio g roM^^t^^Bwod^ 

wMh ^taofa on rtbroctftvor^o* canfortiWo o w ro imd ' 
la^; odo^wfa fovoto of ttoff^iQs ind oBXiBiifiig mm 
immgn^ of fto fam^ to tHo tioifawwt of mm eHM, 

Protocll¥o lofvlcoo 

incrooood hiIimIi bo ^Md o«i mm ^ f^^ ^ mm mnt oif pro- 

faouo OR wofm oMtioRt ond offaotfw otfttBotfon of OKlotlfi0 cook 

fioofm contoro^ oad mm sdioofa* Cfwllvo ^^olofitoor p^o^oon* 
mmd mH^hm^ gr o ii po wbieb provfdo mm ic^ido of fio»«^"oloMlomi 
tupport ermeoi far dMooood faoMoo oboitid bo owpoiidod, 

THm eurtvuC nrwf of DMS gorvt c oo ■bosfd bo r ollou t to dolor- 
odfio Hm rifavonco tm mm unk^m ct iKuo ii^ ^od odudo ofc oroR t Mio t to 
of mm faodiioo opd cb^drop roforrod far profacClw oorvfaM. S^iff 
•boiild bo triiwod to bo roipopslvo to tb« tp^^w noodi of rodai 
«pd ilbofa ortpoHtlM* THp fociol Md otbo^c cg wp oo ltl o p of poCfay 
Hid oo^ftao sfa^ oC tovofa jb o w td rofloot Ibot of tbo oMopt 
popolotfep eorvod by CMS* Pfogr— ■ ^loyfd b«aid op Ibo ctHtUfofl 
voHmo tpd ibon i iO io of dio etepf popoMlop. If^fpopooo 
csraoHNflty-booPd orpmixstiopo ptiteh «ro occoooiblo to tbo faodltes 

AN DM9 porii^o wbo bowo f oupwitftlHty far protoctivv lorvlcoo 
lAwM rmcmiym unlfara tpd i pp wip r t ot o trotnlnp prtor to utimdfio 
ttio^ rMponoib^lKloo. IPcMnp Montifleottop of «byoo no^oct 
•ffd tho provismo of mm Unvt. 



i. 
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A. CtlM CM, lMlu«M iwpiti CM 

» >lap>< igtf ^y yawiaid t> cH tt^ iippirti fiip 

to MiMid dllW otra Md 
ttw af 




C. A NwKr w099it ^kmM b» Mii ti wpind J* Miiff^ pi^ 

Httart. Tils 




«l cdilMrai ptaBBd to 
ihMid fiwriiMd 1^ tli« IkpiPtwiit of K< 




folkMrup, tfid ipaclillMd troMof . 
orovMod footiP Oirontr ote on tkiioifo 



C. lUcfv ft w m ofiarto fcr tatar Homm iHoMitf to tofgiiirf to 
rotet tto racial md adMa etora^iHaifaa af eJiildrao wlio 



vatepiiitf foaCar bcaiBa far Umk «id riiapanlB eHifdrao 
F. YOUTH EadKOVICNY AM VOCATIONAL SfUVfCfS 

N«w J»r>ay'i youtfi ufiaia plo v w nt rati 23 pw^Mtt ia wall atova tha 
n»tioA«l «v«r»oa of 19 paricavit. ^toarov^, Infufffciant vocattonal tfid ^l»* 
trwwino sarvicat ara providad to pracM^a youth to iiitar taitov*t Ught Joib 
mariiat. 
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concvrt vim ttw ^rlvvto iftar t» ^iiirMi ywtfi yn—pfoy 

Thm UogteMuro thooM osto ftto^ 9i¥wilab^ to omim tHot: 

1« VqcsUomI odiicitfon pro^^iiMi w fwftod to cMtoiA tlio 

UttCtMtli^ oliflMifits of t^o tilM^ looHtot to ttett 
vfw^n toUu f ^ to Ite laadi of moriflr m- 

piQfftrt tf^ goirod to ct»*rooC «fid futoro tiw^ In tlio 

2. Vgcittonot o^aerttoii pr oy t gi ilioitltf ov^loMo fop atf 
yoifto nIio ofo oof •Jirortod In • coMso pfoporotory 
onrtoi^RO, SpoiM ottaitioii tlioaM bo poM to tlio 



9. Ado^ifoto ofttf rotevoAt boole tk^to Md eoroor pnpAraten 
p r o of a mo stMuM bo prov^M in orm wtlfi hl^ yootfi md* 
omptoyowfit rstM. 

C. $trofi9 afforto Uicl4rtf»9 flMitciiM tncontlVM sbouM be mod* 
to oficotirogo amptoyoiont ^ youtti by tho pr l v to foeter. 

D. Eco * w 3m te dollop loant offorti thoiM indodo mothods to 
Incroaoo o n try- h wol pooitlofto wito opportuoitloo for adviMa- 
loofit for yooth in tte pHvoto toctor. Addltfml fiMKte to 
carry out toto toaic sbooid bo iw^it frxm pi^te and ^Ivato 
loyrcoa. 



Rndfni^ (Chaptor ^art £) 

D«ap«to advaiKM tn mavting tha Hoaith naadi of childran, many sanou* 
haofUi prob^omt ttiH racafvo madoquata attofitton. Today, for mttanca, tho 
<ncidanca of infant mortality and foiv btrth woight for n^whlta Infants it 
i^bia that for wHitm mfanta m Hmm Jaraay. 



G. 



HCALTM AND KEALTX CAR£ 
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Suffici^t prwmtiv^ ^wltfi e«r« f#rvi€M Mr% n^t MyBiUbim to a^riM infant 
mortality and otfior H^th ear« if bum that affoct childron. Tho ¥tomOT« 
Infant and Chifdron Saf^plaaimital roadln^ Program (WfC) pr^rwm which 
pnovtdat nutntfonai tarvicat pr^gtmnt womm% Bn4 young chHdron* ia 
fun^d tn tarvo taaa than 25 p#reant of tha 130,000 irflgH^ ¥mmmn and 
childron m tha stata. Furthar, tfia EaHy Ponodic ScrMiing* Oiagnaaii and 
TraaoMnt (EPSDT) program, teignad to provi^ md^ wm^iom for im* 
povaniKad chifdran, it not roachmg many of tha alig^bla chMrm. 

And, eiirrvnt M a d i c atd rataa of roMiurfamont poaa a bamar to pravantlva 
tarvicim for thoaa iawv^ihad ohifdran wtmn tha Modlca^ p n^g ram ii 
intandad to Mrva. Sinca Xhm ram^raare^t rw(^ ara too tow to covar tha 
actval coat of sm^iatory eara frvtem, many provi^rt will no (ong^ accapt 
chfldran who ara %Mi€afd patlanta* 

Laad poiaoning it a (v^ror ^ildNod <tt«aata in Naw Jartay, with an aatlmatad 
220,000 childrm at nsk of tha aar^a naur^gical proManm and teming 
diaablfitiaa cauaad by mnpomuf to oartain fay^a of laad. But funda ara 
•^mti^b^ to fcia«i and traat only 13 parcant of tha chf!dran at rink. 

Many childran of Vlatnam vatarmia ara aapariMeing hMlth pr^lam that may 
atam from A^nt Oran^ eon twiN nation. Howavar* maaaunaa haya not boon 
takan to tdantsfy tha impact of A^ncy Oran^ on thia population. 

Subatanca abuaa Haa Incraaalngfy bacoma a problam aavong Naw J«raay'» 
young paapla. But rhara la no uniform atatawfda policy to addraaa tha 
probfam, Faw prvgrmna aeiat to traat drug ^uaa «nong young paapla, and 
thara ara no funda apacificaliy allocatad to tnaat adolaaeant aloehdica. 

TraditionaUy. cNifdran hava baan gjvan few pHoHty In tha al location of 
r^aourcaa for ^mntai haalth aarvtcaa. Today, tha availabia aarvicM do not 
fnaat tha currant naad< ^ny chiidran ara rammning in tfia community 
without raca^ving appropnata traatirmnt for t^oua p iob l am a which foipair 
thmr ability to function, fn-homa aarvtcaa, daytraatmant pro grama , apacial 
foatar homaa, and r^idantial traatmant wr^lca ara not avaifabia for many 
cNtldran who fiaad thaaa tarvtcM. 

R acomma n d Jtf on a 

I . Fravantlva Smrwicm^ 



A, Naw Jartay'a MadloNd program ahould provida raimburaamant 
ratea far ambulatory haattli cara aMvleaa whtoh ahould eovar 
tha raaaonabte coat of tha aarv^ provfdad. 

8. Currant roaourca altoeatlon for tf» aupport of ao r ylca a for 
mothara and childrwi ahould bo roviawad to datarmina whath^ 
ada^uata priority haa boan placad on funding tfraaa aarvtcaa. 
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idMttlfM in«qult{»ft fhould ta r^tifM. PtrtlcMltfr jrtSMttoi 
thouM bm paid to th« tuppert of provmtlvo HMltli sorpM. 

n. COftiOlldation ^ ChiM Ho«mi Sorvte^ 

A. Tho Di^^^mit ol KMlth, Himn S«rvteM ml Sduoitiofi 
thould bo dkrmeM jointly to do v ote p o pitfi for eodH;|liiotlon 
tftd poMlblo eon^Wotton of tto ehffd hootth mr^Heam oflorod 
by thoM throo O i pi Oo it ito* Hio pl«ii ttould spocify 
looclioiifMO for fntogritton of MMkold fui^od m*v«eoi m mII 
m Motora^ «)d Chitd Hoom Cm pro^romt Mid Scfml Hootth 
SmMcm, «id sliould inc^- ^ f mtho6 to toouro ttiat CKOT* 
^Ig^li^ efii^m poeoivo . .ig and foflowi^ lorvfeoo. 

a. Any fui^ aavod througn a^^latratlvo emaolldotfofi thould 
bo appllod to pay for child Koolth sorvlcoo. 

Mi. Uod Poiaoning 

Tito Logialaturo aboufd appropHota ftiftda to ti^toMfit thoao 
availablo frao tho fbdar^ govmoMt to leroon all chitdrM «t rU k 
of (ood pdaonln^ . Tho OopwtBMt of Koami thoutd bo dlroctad to 
davolop a plafi for linplaoioiitatfofi of tto leiwiing sorvteoa* 

iV. WfC 

A. Tho Covom^ ahould Qppoaa any rodi^tjon In fadoral funding 
for tho W1C program* 

B. Tho Covomor ahouM diroet tho Hmm Jortoy D^rtmonta ^ 
Hoalth, A^ulturo, and Hwoan Sorvteoo, and roquoata 
rolatad fadmf agonctea, to ld«)tify loothoda or oxptaro wo«ra 
of providing agoquata food fer aiora than 100,000 wommi and 
ehUdron nutrttionaf nooda cannot bo foat by tho WIC 
pfogram at Ita currMt funding lavol* 

V. Drug and AJcoho* 'Miao Pravont^ «id Troatmaot 

Tho ttate Dapartmonta of HoaHh^ Education, and Human Sorvtooa 
should ta dlroctad to tevatop a coordlnatod plan for tho provon- 
tlm af^ traatmnt of drug and alcohol i^uao araraig ymith. Tho 
plan should spo^ machanlanv for coerdlnatlotv of ttato and local 
oxiating roaourcM and al^ld Includo thoao sorvfeoa: school- 
baaod aducatimial prograov, out-pa^nt ^rvicM, md roifdontiai 
U aatjiiont prograaia. 
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Vi. A9»nt0f«i^ 

Oi^trtaMti o# HMflh, HtooM Sw'vteM^ Labor iltouM 

woHc Jointly *nd c oop oro t iv ty wKh ttM Agont Ortogo Ciwwitilow 
to ^tei md Iw p f imo nt a coiiprthonXvo w o odi lo io iimiwt of tho 
Iftotmi, Mr^al, And • rinwln con dtt i o no MpMHoncod tiy ohltdrw 
who h«¥o boM bora t» vottNrtM wtio woro iirpoood to Agont 
Omgo* 

VII. MmtH HooKb Sorvteoo 

A. Tho inittetivM undortaOion by ttio Dtp^rtnMt o# Huhm 
Sorvteo to prmmtKt ttnnoeomry fnttttirtlOBoUntfon of 
Moaonaay dteturbod ebfMw thouM bo iupportod and ox* 
pMdod %i«th mplitsio on thooo proy ortao: 

1 . lO'^Noow MTVIcM tueh to to rollovo Roronto 

2. Day tr aa f w nt pr og r ams 

3. Toacblng Fioiily Honm for th^io chUdran i«0ip cannot bo 
cM*od far by thmkr natural paronta 

4. C aa— un ity-baasd tepadMt troaboont anlta, willi pHoHty 
on io rvlcoa for ehlldran from Esmx, Hi^aoo Md Marcor 
ooimtiaa. 

5. Incro aa a d rMovrcoa for auHaltc chlfdran 

6« Inerooood ftmdli^ t» Cfiuntty Mant^ H«ltb Contm 
and eilnlea for tuch provonttva aarvlcoa ao ■cr ao n inq^ 
partis earo, a dvo ca cy, crttia tntervontton torvteaa* 

B. Contlnuod anphaala ihouid bm piaeod on tho davotopawnt of 
tinkaooa among tha a t a ta- fu ndod pro gra t na and ttio loe^ public 
and prfvota agancte to aasiiro that a Lomprohonalvo eon* 
tinuiMi of cara Im proMdod for aeutton^ty^^atifrbod diKdron. 
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PRSPARCD Statkmcnt OF David W. Cunninghau, EucunvK OiR£croK, Connecticut 
Justice fob CmuAEN CduABOKAnoN, Hasttord. Conn. 

I m HMkln? tatey as pcoj^ dimrtor «nd author of hOaiaxmn'M mA^.. 
t4Uch for th» fixst tlfv Idtittlfitd all tfa^d^tuxw to BudgEt of ths Stat* 
of Qxmcticut «eii€h Etrvv chiidrKU* Tblm buOgfit, MlUch gowce a four yoer tl2v 
fm», px^wEd unatr tha dlXEction of thv OcmolttN on PubUe aqvaUtuM 
for Cdniwrtlcut's chlldmn. 

A CMidtET^'E ftitet %m dwElopad f6r OonnECtlciit iji oxdsr to eXXow tbll6 
EdvocatEE to bettEr unaErstttid hw public RonlEE m UMd to mcuie eetvIom 
lEEOuroM to chUdiEn. PuUing fraa tl» budgpsttf of 17 vtstE 4^»rt^t*, A chH<ten'« 
^JtSoet docxBttmtE hoir pU>lic jtoIes cte ■occonid, ailooatEd, and adtlnijitttred. 

FiTEt of ail. It should bE notEd that owar the four yEan, A C3iildi»n'a Budget 
ocs^rlmA BvpxcKimtmlf 25% <rf tba Stata Budget aid in IW, pwJ actEJ wcpet^ttma 
equftllEd 1930,586, S45 Less than a 3% IncxEasE (adjusted to a 27.1% gratfth in tho 
oonsuwr prioo Indax) oocurad betuesn 1930-1983. 

A key a^aect of that bix^t, «hlc*i ^xnUd be of Ixstexvst to tha Ctonittoo, is 
the ratio of fsderai to stata dollaiE. 

A QUldrep's Rid^et is corfnrlsed on sore foderal funds than the rust of the stats 
Budget. In 19a2, It cot^ised of 14.3% diract fedual fvet^i f«i^ fedaral funds 
trfilch rBirrbursc State wcponditures (e.g. for mc, ^tedicaid. Child Si^>port Erttorcfmitt) 
are included the federal portion la 26.6%. Ibere hu been a 22.3% mal decline in 
those federal funds CMer the past few years. 

l^e Budget is divided intx> elegit functional areas of ssivioea an! mourass: 

-Education 

-IfealLh and Hmtal Health 
-OiUd Care and ScjcUI Scrvio© 
-\7uvBnile Ji^CTce ' 
-Inrofle Si^Dport 

-l^trition 

-Rtsrr&at ion arxJ Cuit uv 
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CMer thp p^t four years thcns has been a jneal decrease in funding levels in 
6 out of 0 of UiOM functional areas. Vdien thenp >*as an increase, and that occiired 
in the areas of Gducation and JXA^miie Justice, the incraase msui in state Ainds* 

cv&r 85% of A Children's Rjdtget is ai located touanis Education, inocrv Si^spoort- 
and Nutrition, and nediicald. Actually, 85.2% is acftninlatered through two of 
Connecticut's State departsnenta, the State Board of Education an} the Department of 
Income Maintenance* That leaves less than 15% of A Children 'a Budget which is 
allocated to all other program aroas (child obuse^ jwecnlle ;)u8tice, child care^ etc.) 

F\9deral monies are nx3st oonoentrsted in the areas of Incoae Support, Medicaid, arvi 
mitrition. State monies are nost conoentratad in the aroa of BE&jcatic^. 

Ihe ratio of State federal monies varies in all other progrscn areas, in ^^ch 
there is also heavy reliance on local and private doiiars* 

ihe quBSticr* which arise for ycwr consideration out of these findings 
are th? follorinq: 

1. Is it aCT>ropriate that the federal govenront take prinary raspomibiXity 
for the is«u(«s of housing, food and raadical care? 

2. Is It appropfiate that States take prijnary responsibility for £ducation7 

3. An? there ser^^ices which the federal govemmont should standardixe nation- 
yfide, and is funcJinq a way to ensure standardization? 

4. Will the federal ^joverrrent prwide leadership in the develofnient of 
innovative prc-xjra::?, and ti?chnology, in the areas of Qiild Care, Juvenile Justice, 

b. Are there servires which should be afforded piriraariiy with State funds, eitter 
for efficiency or for reasons of autonOFny? 

6. If the Smte relics tt, *o«%?ra} func^ for t^se siTifort of orrtain se;j'ioe», 
can it rauitairi indiv' Jual standards, high or JSiw? * * 
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It is Clear that the fedecml gcmmivnt nust be •rxxum^ad to te^ond to these 
questiora nnponalbly And z encoung* ^ to proi^ide laadushlp in that dlsciMi09), 

B\«ry OQsmnity in this nation ham «videm of th« tuffAring, ill-hMlth, mS 
Oyftfunctlan of cMldiwi. OomtotAaj^, likm mat^ i^timr StatM hM ^Urmin^ly hi0i 
infant loortAlity ratav in its inrw city iQimrity neifStoxhoc^. Thim is |«jrslellQd 
by incrsMing tsens^ pzvgnnAncy ratM. Child Mbuas in gmrsl, and Sscual AbiM 
in particular arv on ths risa. Grwing nsteri of childrvi ar» in poverty and living 
in fmale headad, single parent houaahoii^ in poMarty. FW p rog r awi «ciat for 
children tte axe locked out of their hones after actol becauM no cm ie thexe, or 
for children who cannot return home fron institutional pl«asBant, ihsre are drwati- 
oally ftv progrewe *^ch vork with acting out children, especially violent children, 
and street wvju. 

In the past the fedbraJ goramtsnt has jailowsd for the dev«lof^»t of very strx^tig 
prograna <e.g. runsM^ youth eervioes) throu^ the »e of cattt^orical funding. 

I m oonoemad that the wluafcUe loadentfiip and support is QOtne. 

Instead, there has been a cove to disaatntle pzogzaaaa and undetXRine their isiaact. 
All discussion a|f>ear& to be caught in a position of disatisfaction with the way 
things axe. It la ny hopQ that thQ select oomlttee can shine a light, and rekindle 
the productivity and leadership of the fodoral govemiBnt, 

The real question before you is "VOttt will it takst to make the social service 
systejr of this nation work and how can federal progrvos ccsxtrlbute to that and?" 

I ho^ie to be of continual service to you as you assume this raaet a*iiirable tasK. 
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593 Columbus Avenue 
New York, New York 
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UNITED NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSES OF NEW YORK, INC. 
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United HsighkHMThood Bouws* tte Mention of Mttlftwat hmun 
and uighborhood cmnfrm in nm irork City, ^prmcimtmrn thm c^rtoaity 
to proMiit a statmont to tha Kouta Salaet ComittM on CUldraQ, 
tmth, and Fuiliaa daring its initial lariaa of ragional tiMringa, 
Ha ballad tha aatablialuaaiit of tha Salaet CmittM aarliar thia year 
and wara vary plaaaad that ona of mir nasavar aganolaa, tha GoMasd^ 
Rivarsida Comsnity cantar, was choaan to ba tte location of tha firat 
ragional haaring on July 25, 1983. 

Aa notad by Sornard Ifohl, I^Mcutiva Dlractor of Goddard-lUvaraida, 
In hia walcoming raiii«rka, -aattlmmt housaa, lika tha Salaot COMittaa, 
ara diatinguithad by a ccB^atenaiva ^^roach to tha problaa» facing 
chlldran. youth, and familiaa.- Uka tha 6al«ct CoMittaa, wa atriva 
to bring togathar tha fuUaat array of raaooxeu and <q>portiinltiaa for 
childran and youth. Ha comnd tha Salaet CosBittM'a afforta to ax- 
amlM tha prograns of privata agamiaa and to •iqilera naw vaya of eoai- 
bining public «nd privata raararcas m bahalf of chlldran, youth, and 
faailiai. B«t«d on dacadas of anparianca in Mrvisg ehlldrm and 
familiaa and of social advocacy m thair bahaXf , Om baliows that 
a continuing collaboration of tha public and privata aactora ia tha 
bast wcy to solva social problem. 

Onfortunataly, thia pub lie -privata partnership haa baan soraly 
taatad in racant yaars* Abrupt changaa in tha funding and diraetic^ 
of Fadaral programs and tte budgetary diff icultias of atata am! local 
govarnreanta hava undanninad »any of tte coc^rativo vanturaa in social 
%fclfara and hava rasultad in sharp sarvica raductions for childran 
and their fsjniiiss- Tte York city sattlaawnt aystm and tha young 
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people it Minres have bMn profoundly mifetmd by thm rodwal badf«t 
cuts and program changes enm^ by Coograts aiiiM 19tl. Many fad- 
^ eraliy-aupportad prograna in aduoatioa, trainiiigf teUngoeaey pvavea^ 

tion« child developMnt, and social sarvicm haw hem a l i w i n a te d oir 
sharply radaced* xt hat not haan poasibla to obtain aoffieiaat Conda 

^ from our atata and local govemmanta or from privata aourcas to make 

up for these losses in Fader al funds. 

UKB is hopeful that there will be an eventual return in Washington 
to mora ganaroos policies toa^ard childran and fMiliaa. The Selact 
Committaa* whose foxmatioo thia yaar was i^urcad.hy the %fida national 
criticism of recant padaral policiaa, will ba aa important inatnvant 
in redirecting Congreaa toward a mora anXightanmd poaitim. I9a h^ 
that future CongrassioMl policies toward children and f amiliaarVill 
ainbody the principlea of equity and fair pl^r wbich aaam to ha«|^baaD 
given short shrift recently. 

Because of its bro^ mandate, the Select Conmittea can focua on 
systemic prc^lema suffered by children and their familiaa. For ao 
many of these childran^ tha underlying problem of raeial/^thnie dis^ 
crimination is tYm majmr barrier aerosa the paUi toward healthy growth 
and development* Vital statistics doesmant the mvil affacta of dis- 
criminatory treatment on the children of racial/athnic minoritiea. 
The data on Blacks reveal maternal death rates triple thoaa of whitea# 
infant death rates twice those of whites* plaeamant in claaaaa for tha 
mentally retarded at rates triple those of whitaa, taenege unamploymant 
rates triple thoaa of whites* 

In plain words, as long as racial/athnio discrimination «iiata^ 
and children are born and grow up bearing a sociatal handicap baaed 

* on th«ir racial/ethnic identification, all fHsblie policiea must take 
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•ecount of this terrible rMlity and m^t ineXud* naiMSAtM t^r em- 
roctiv« •ction. Thm fight for affirMtiv* aotion Mtf «quiil m«»loymnt 
opportufii^ must rosuaad ia spito of corront o^osition to this 
roMdy. Without oqusl opportunity in tho Job Mckot for thoir poroAts# 
ths childrsn of rscial/othoic minoritiso sro donii^ irfo^uoto Caisily 
ii^offlo ss well as th« positivo rolo mteli thmf ohould ho^Nit Without 
squal sfBployment opportunity for thoswolv«i# youngstoiro boloigiiig to 
racial/othftio minorities can also ho axpootod to hsco w a vory f motrotod 
by aduoatipn and training ^ioh load nowlmro. *X4iamin9 without 
earning" is an es^itterin^ exporienoo* 

Having ai krtowledged tte disproportionate ifli|»act of national eco* 
nomic adversity on certain racial/ethnic groopOf we suet also recognito 
the fact that the vagaries of the U.S* oeonotty can hort children and 
families of all groups. The telect Comitteo is gatherii^ meh data 
on the growing numbers of diildren living in households below tho 
poverty level. Powerful ecoaoeie and social forces are placing great 
strains on families* Weaknesses in tlm U.S. econos^ have caused siany 
poopltt to lose t^^ir jobs. Because the traditioral nale breadwinners 
a»e not bringing in enough Ir^orae, taothers of young children^ whether 
living with husbands or without them, are working outside of thei/ 
homes. Women's wages being only 39% of Mn's^ families depondent 
on the income of working mothers are at a real disadvantage* 

Women and their children participate in many of ttm programs of 
the New York City settlement system. If net currontly r•ceivif^t public 
assistance benefits, many of these women may be just one step away from 
welfare. The struggle to provide for their children and themselves 
overwhelms meny low-income parents. Single parents^ towover^ most 
make extraordinery efforts to support their families « perform all 
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ftouMteld twks and otter elior«ft nctdtd by th^ir ebildrm# and* «bav« 
•U» givi thm Iwm and good G«ra« Tto stms romltifig froa m Mny 
dMftSids io vory groat. 

WmiXf ftroM eais bo MOsurod in tte ificiteooo of oovorol fcindo 
Cftf wmlmim, inclining child otaM Md nogioctt iMiiy VrMltap, jiivooilo 
dolingttai^' phyiieol dioouOi and Mntal ilXnooa. Hmy iMrogroM of 
um and ita tPMbar a9ahcia» w datignad to telp folllaa rafforing 
thai* fcinda of prgbl«u. No offor prograM in bOM naaa^Mat* ohild 
day eara« and aarvieas daiignad to pravant fMtar eara ptMaaaat. taing 
MigDborhood'-basadf our prograaa can ba nobilitad qoickXy to aaat family 
eriaaa* Though equipped to telp in criaia aitaationa* aattlaMAt wortera 
atriva to provant erisaa and aaaiat faailiaa in coping with tte atraatoa 
facing poor paopla in tew York City t^y* Ona mtawortl^ effort ia 
tte Sattlraant Service Cantar for raa»iliae# whi^ vm eparataa in col- 
l«bori|tion with two of oor wntomt aganclaa locatad in tte aronVf tte 
Clermont Keighborhood cantara and sootteaat Bronx teigliborhood Cantaro* 
Sorving fanllioa with ^Idran at riak of fMtar earn plaeamnt or ra* 
turn to foater cara, tha eattlaiaant hcutaa teva baan able to atrangthan 
ancA expaAd tteir oatwoirli of family and childran*a aarvicaa with atata 
and local funda for pravantiva aarvicaa. 

Many of tha children telpad by the Sattlanent Sarvica Centw for 
Faniliaa reaida in tha large public houaing projacta aorrounding tte 
^o participating eattlaaent hcuaea. Raaidenta of public bwaing teva 
baan a principal concern oT^te Hm YorX City aottlaseant ayataai for 
May yaara. Twenty-fcur of UNH*a neater agenciea era locatad in facil* 
itiea of tte tew York City Hosing Authority, in tte high-denaity pro- 
jaota which dosinata public houaing in tew iork City, tte c^cantration 
of aocial prcblerea ha» alwaya tean a concern.. Ihsring dif f icult mcpnmie 
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tlMS, th« probleiTJs deepen. Working with the Department of Social 
and CosBwanity Services of the New york City Uouftin^ Authority, vm 
and its member a9enci«v have bean providing 9eneral social service* 
to the tenants of public housing for many years* 

Our involvement with fasilies living in public housing brings 
us into daily contact with the crisis in housing for low-income families 
in New York City. The New York City Housing Authority acknowledges that 
it has a waiting list of applicants that cannot be filled for twenty 
years. The catastxophic dimensions of the housing shortage for low- 
incoroe fanilies in New York City are well known to the Select Comiaittee. 
We cotfJfiend Chairman Miller and other Committee isembers for taking the 
time to visit homeless families temporarily located in hotels and for 
publicizing the irrational requirements of the ptiblic assistance laws 
which allcw public expenditures for expensive hotel roo*ns and not for 
more reasonably-priced permanent housing. As it studies the problems 
facing the notion *s children, the Select Cc^nmittee will have to devote 
consider/iblc Attention to the factor of the physical environment. Safe, 
sound housinci is n prftequisite to inaure th*^ welfare of children. The 
unlucky children whose families have become homeless must be a constant 
reminder of Xf^e failur*? c£ the United States to develop a just housing 
pol jcy . 

Many otr.i-r fdilui€'S tw .U»vt»l.)p ariU maintain equitable social poli- 
cies are now uruior the ^ytA 1 iqht of the Select Coiwnittee. For those 
public cifficiflls t C) whom tht'f.e £,hamt»ful revelationc are shocking and 
•pert-lex 1 ncj , ** the n«w kr.owlrdye will. w<» hope, be a Spur to action. 
It has bet'n 'jid xhAt we have beLumr "an aginq, tired, and disillu- 
sioned Sfuiety.'" Tfa j.r? of L'i> who Itive children know that there is 
nothing like thi» tTUTtry. 1 .'juqht t^r , and lilusions of children to restore 
the tired spirkts c.f .ndult*. . uai i \,i\6ten need uit, and we need them- 
The cause of ihc 5wlcv-t c <'Jrjia t t< t: 1* rt Vital one for the United States 
4P thsse final accQdou » i xht* tw«/fitit»th .fntuiy, and we look forward 

V 

m close coUaLt'ia I iv>fi t>t'wt«n i hr fetiir.il Government and ti^e private 
sector on bf^half < hil.!!«r,, /v.u'-h, ar.d fAmilief*, 
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TESTINC^Y ON BEHALF OF 
THE PUBJUC EOOCATXOM ^SOCIATICm 
BEFORE THE U.S. HCSUStSi OT Re^RBSG«TATXVES 
SELECT COmiTTBE ON CfiltOilEM, YCKITK ANO FAMILIES 



Au9u»t 8* 19B1 
N«w tock, M«w York 



Suli«itt«d by: Paul* J. H«pn«r, Esq.. 
Dir«ctar, EducAtlon Rlghti Project 



Tb« Public Education Association CPEA) ia a Rot-for-Prof it 
Corporation clMirterfttf by tbo Hwt York Stat* Board of R99«nta in 
lift to lDV*atl9«to» Mk« rocom«nd«tlonB, and tako Is^al action 
vhoro Booosaary* to lB9>rov«, •nrlob, and advance •ducatlonal 
opportualtlaa (ox all childrao in tha Kaw Tork City Public School 
SyBtaai. 'nkrou9hout ita biatory, p£a haa baan an influrntidl 
citlaao voica for battar* »Ojra incluaiv* public achooling, and a 
coaaiatant advocata of adueatiooal rafora. Tha icmovatlona it 
bro«i9bt about - paraota aaaociatlooa, objactiva prof aaa ion* 1 
aalaotioa, citixan aonitorii^ of tha bud^at procaaa, aa well «• 
aubatantial aodificationa of acbool syataa practica in auch «r«aa 
aa achooi curricttluK, atud^t righta* and achool diatrict reorgan- 
itati(^ - hava aho«fn botb tba oa«d for and li^rtanca of outaido 
involtranaat in ahaping aducation -policy . Aa tha Salact Coaaaittaa 
convanaa to taka up tba ur^ant iaauaa facing cbildran. youth and 
faaillaa, tha Public Education Aaaooiation la grataful for this 
iovitatlon to praaont ovr viawa and wa loolc forvard to a eloaa 
Morking partnarchip iritb tha eoaaittaa aa it ^barka on ita aiaaion* 

naraly haa thara baan a tiaa whan ao much Public attantion 
haa baan focuaad on tha aub:t^t of aducation. Tha focua ia ti»aly, 
but not aoXay or priaiarily for tha raaaons that hava had flK>at 
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pul^Iic atfimtion. tn thm Marcti for •xc«llmt seisntlita 
«nd ImtlMBi l««<ter« to cOKpoto with otlMr coantrie*. ms 
«u«t b« c«r«ful not to risk it>9lttotlfi9 th* mmiiy young 
P«opU At risk of f Alllag or dros^ing of oehool 
induatry aiUI good cltiswiahlp Aro mXwq n««d«d to ko«p o\ir 
country strong, mCo, prodootlvo mnd to aaintain its 
d«MOcratlc tradltloni. 

In Rev York City no aro dodicatod both to MMtlng 
trio n««di of tho ojMptioMilly taX«otod and isprovlog tlio 
tchoolt so all young pooplo Mot tholr potontiaX* Our achooXft, 
Movod bY strong c?aMittnlty prociuro and lu^ort tnm group« 
liko our own, «r« dovolc^ii^ progrAss for ispro^^Mnta In 
many areas, for axasaplo, high ssIk>o1 rafora, odi^ticm of 
ths handicappod, i«provad taaohing of basics in thm aarly 
9radaa. Ms would lika an opportunity «t a futura baaring 
to shars our hopaa for sons of tbaae initiativoa. It aaama 
Rwat urgant st thia tiaa, bowavor, to axpraat concarn sbout 
the withdrawal of fadarai support for such anterprising 
afforta at tha local lavoi. 

All childran ara 'truly naady* wban it eommu to sd- 
ucation- But ws hav« yst to d^MSK^ "aafaty naf for 
•ducat ion programs and aarv^aa whlcb tba •now fsdaralism' 
plan promiaad. Ksaping ip/aiii^ tba criaia in tha quality 
of public education, wbicb tbcaa or four wajor task forcaa 
h«va dsscribsd to ua siaca tba beginning of thia yaar, lat 
u« look St what public a^uoation critics hava dona during 
ths psst two ^mMTB, 

Tit la 1 > ESKAAThaptar x - ECIA 

Sixtsan ysara sgo Congraaa crsstad Titls X, a fadarai 
ffducsticm prograa undar tha Cl«»«ntary and Secondary Education 
Act ao that school diatrict* could provide raaedial end 
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ccBpenMtory iMtrttMioa in rMdiitg and mmth for •doeationally 
diMdv«itAg«d childJDra ulio iiva in poor n«igfabo«iioodft* Bv«ry 
Mjor study of Titi« t/-«oyi ksom as Ctaptftr X Of thi$ UucAtloo 

I CotMolidAtion and Im^xovmmat 'ktX, ii^ioatm that this prograa 

baa tmmn atwcAsaful in iaproviitg ati^anta* reading ai^ awth 
aMlitiaa. Ewn tto DaiMirtaant of Bdueatioo*^ own fivm yaar 
•ttidy of tha Title X {urograK f»md tHat: stodanta in grmdmm 

^ oam to throa inprowd in riding by 10*17% Mora tban diai^vao** 

tagad atudamta wbo did not partlcipata in tit la X p«ograM* 
Statiatica ravaal tbat approxiMtaly S.l BlXlioa cbildrm bava 
baan aarvad in TitXa I prograM* yat tbia r^raaanta only 
4S% of tba cbildran aligibla and in naad of tbia aaai»tanea. 
Ovar tba paat tifo yMra funding outa aa ao^ aa 401 bava baw 
aoi^ht and auocaaafully raaiatad* With ragard to tha lf84 
budgaty tra ara ^ain facing a propaad radaotic»a of 4 .9* in 
funding for ooa^anaat^ a^ rMadial adtsaitim, as^ fighting 
to aaintain currant aarvioa lavaXa. Ito iiould rathar apand 
our anargiaa, and aaaaura our auccaas, by «sabllng oaw childran 
to banafit froai thaaa prograna, rathar than kMping thoaa 
alraady in pn^rana fron baing ali«intatad* 

Chaptar XI ECIA * 

Chaptar XI of tha Sduoaticm Conaolidaticm and X«prova»ant 
Act ropXacad looat of tha eatagoricaX programs fundad umiar tha 
EXonantary and Sacondary education Act. I^ianty-nina programa 
that iMra pravioualy fundad aaparataXy vara conaoXidatad into 
tha Chapter II block grant. -Xnciadadcaw»^ ttmrnm eatagorical 
prograaa ara funda for aehooX librariaa, taaolwr cantara, baaio 
ahilla iaprovMaot, earaar adi^ation and poat algnif leant of 
all, tha Etoargancy School Aid Act iHiioh providad funda- to halp 
daaagragating achool syatana with tha c^t of alivinating 
aagragatic 1 and diacrinlnation* In addition to tha ^idgat 
cuta that aoL^qpaniad the conaolidatioa, imdar tte 1984 budgat 
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propOMls^MVvral of thm Ctuiptar XX programs mxm mav alatad 
to b« discoDtlQuad. Mviogs of appjroadMtalf 12 ifelllion 

dollATV la Mil luiovn. Tho coat to our ohildran la baing 
ovarlookad. 

SpociaJL Edttoatic« - 

Tl^ L4iieatioii for Ml K^ieappatl Cblldran Act, 
P.L. 9«-I42,iraa aoactad in 1979 to anabla handlcappod ehlldroa 
to racalva approprlato adueatlon aultad to tbalr oniqiM 
individual naada* Sinca tba paaaaga of P.L. 94-142, an in- 
craating ntaiber of liandlcappad childr^ hava witarad tha 
public achoola to ba adimtad, raaobing a racord ^igh of 4.2 
ml I lion cbildran during tha 1901*82 achool yaar*. Xn tha paat 
ttfo yaara, hoM«var« P.L. 94-142 has aikiurad aora inaldioua 
attadca than any othar program in tha fadaral adiMtion budgat. 
Cmgraaa, with tha telp of tha pa^Ur twlca fotHrht agalnat 
outright rapaal of tha atatuta through a block grant naehaniaa, 
and than tefaatad annual atto^ta at r^iaaion euta for tha 
19t2 and 19S3 school yMrs. Similarly, afforta to "ra-ragulata" 
away tha protmetiooa anbodi^ Ia tte atatuta* a ragulationa 
vara alao dafaatad. rfm 1914 pr^^ad ^idgat eontinuad tha 
appropriation for handica^ad ^hicaticm progr«tt at tha 1983 
Xaval, but pa^la ara justifiably worriad about th« maaaaga 
vhi^ tha fadaral govmmmt'a aotiima convoy. Congrasa, vhich 
tooh laadarahip in giving handioappad childrao an adwation, 
should now ba giving atataa a olaar aignal to go forvard with 
thair prograaa. 

Tuition Tas Cradita - 

At a tiaa whmn aocial prograaa in this country ara 
axpariancing tha most profound cutbacka, and tha public ad- 
ueatlon aysta» has racaivad« nationally, a no-oonf idanca vot«« 
tha notion of tuition tas cradita has baan atranueualy pxrosxstod. 
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Thoia9l» c«ueli*d in tbm langtiAge of Ux r«U«f!, this progru 
vlll providtt spcciftl b9ii«f its to tiny fraction ^ thm 
population at coat of won pmn < billion dollara par yrar. 
Sinea atata<Hiid to imbli^' adooatiim ia in aoat caaaa tiatf 
to anrollMat fioalnsa* any drop hoi#avar winuta liould raault 
in laaa dollara for tua p^^lic acl«xil ayat^. in Naw Yodt 
City mVeam, a 10 parcaat dr^ in aorollaaot could ovmntually 
man an annual Itmm of about 80 »illi<m dollara in atata^id 
which would not ba a cco ^ paoiad ^ a 10 par^mt radiation 
in coat for ataff, haating^ iiaintanasca« and ao on. '^ia 
4 billion ^llara could inataad raplaoa tba $1 billion cut 
fr€« tha Oapartmit of Education bud^at aadi yaar ainco 19S1 
and atlll laava aoiMiy to incraaaa tto suiter of ^iildr«i 
•arvad by tha imt auccaaafol fadarally au^)ortad aduoatimal 
prograoa. tba discuaalm abova n^^or^ «ttly four of 
tlM aoat' cataatropbie- raaolta of ttm 'a&w f adaraliam. * Thara 
hava.baan aiailar^tas^ to undatmiua Mny otbar fadaral 
a^ication progrww ai^ as MMao*a adiicatfimal aquity^ Indian 
aducation» aocatiooal-and adult adaoatioa«. billfigual adueatioa» 
Migrant adi^ation, - aiid.,poat-aaoondary adueational prograsa 
including atod«Bt financial aaaiatanca ami aioority falloi#ahipa 
for graduata a^ profaaaional att^. 

Urn hava raiaad what wa faal ara tha critical iaauaa 
aff acting significant nuabara of ohildraa in our country. Wa 
COM bafora you to anliat your aupport ovar tha coving aontho 
and yaara to halp ua ataa tha tida of Mdiocrity in tha 
•oXution* baing auggiwtad ibMck to ^aaioa« teapar Imdgat cuta 
and privata saotor Initiativaal to ravitalisa our pt^lic 
aducation ayataa, ai^ to urga thia comittaa to davalop and 
proBBOta a aound aducation platfom vithln ita a^nda that will 
aurviva long af tar tha 1984 preaidential caspaign. 
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(SiDm^OM Septstar I, 1983 



Dosr Mr. HUlers 

It Mats 9 plemm to met ndth you and your onnawniiai fxom th» 
Selact OGRnittm on OiUdbm, Vouth and FMUm «t ^ hoaring htld in 
fkmi York City on July 24« 1983* I ttong^ tte dialogiM mm wtcmly 
useful and hope that yoisr ooBwdttM felt ciailarly. 

The puzpoM (tf iMs Itttto: is to foUov toritfly on our diicussion 
of the is^ict iMch tha rmduaftiam in tlw feteml Ium snviOM bodgfot 
are having on New Yosk State. Tfiare are eevexal CK9«Disatians in this 
state attsqpting to nonitor the ii^ieot of the f e rtarel cuts on children 
and fwiUes. itkils no tatuly o cu ia ehwivs analysis taiists, there are 
a few yw o es of intaaatifln 2 %culd like to faring to your attmtion. 

In : 982, the Oooncil on OiiUren and nsdliss isausd a report 
outlining the i iiy liostions of the cuttedcs in seleeted WKjosc pxa g vm s m that 
%«EB Nlng lAimxjMsJ for Fisaal ¥ear IW. Bscti b s vmx^ ctf tlis g e n e ra l 
points paede in thit rifnrt are still valid, I m enclpcing a oopy. In 
addition, as 1 nentioned in ny teetiaooyr the Cbmeil psrticipBtes in an 
interagency task teoe on ttm fedncml budget oo Mv ^ i ied by Ob wsmue Qiobo 
to ncnitor evmts in Mtthington relstad to pioposed and^^ eneeted' 
reductions in health and hunan swioee pCdgrase. 9tis MoefsidiQp is ^laired 
by Qara&lssioner Qeear tarales, New l^tk SUts ft ^aatMut of Sodal Stxviom. 
Over the neoct aeveral conths, this mctaroi^ is planning to produot reports 
which will dota g i ant how changes in the ledenil tamiau e are affecting the 
<teliv€ry of supports and aesvioes to childrw and families in this stats* 
I will nnlce oertain thet any relevant infiasatifln gsneratsd throug h thi s 
task force will be fonwded to your umiltse* JusOf fat your intention, 
I am enclosing iafaeot reports pceparsd by the prsvioitf ateinistzation** 
Gbverrar's Tssk Ftffce on the l^admil Budget, liiile these reports are 
acmwhat dated, they oontair data that hslpe to csqplain the rature and 
scope of the changes in this Btate*s hinan servioes pr oyr e we that have 
resulted frore federal reductions. 

Other non-state ag^icies are alao atf|iting to trade the iaiiect of 
federal cuts on the oommity* In particular, I would direct your attention 
to the reports being prahiced fay Child Mtdi, a national monitoring project 
organized by the Children's Def&ise FlsvS. In oonjuiction with Oiild isatch, 
the Casmnity Servioe Society of Hew Yoorfc City has recently diaeminatsd 
a docunt^t entitled "Child Wetchi Nat Ybrk City - Looking Out for tanrioa'e 
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Oai^cn*. Tha roport pat^iOn faetawl infoimtiafi, tfaffpUmnM with 
meedoto. tow ac^ cum, ataout tha outooBm of changn In mOiemiA, 
Title V Nitamal md Child Ctiniled Oiildicn's SexviOM, and tte 

WC progxim. If you as not aUMdy have a ooiy, I auggMt yoa ranaest 

ORB* 



As I i n d io a ttt l to you. in the cue of ostein peogrmm, nm tfxk 
State and Nnr York City hsm cunwnw itad Cor tte loos Mnal fis^ fay 
making adjuirtaaRU in their oun budgets in oxter to nitioato tte iinct 
on fmiliee «iio are d a ti O Mlaa, on pdblie eervioeo. iter «inilu, testate 
ttnd the city amted the aaoenity of cXovbig teM my lerti mediJ dey 
caxte centers hy asing other funds to saloe up far losses in title XX. 
Nsvsrthaless, thsrs ace stiU largs nates of fim^liss «tx> nssd tey osre 
^)d%to, aXtlo]^ tiMy cannot affixxd to imelMs am on their owi, hsvs 
teom i nsl i gi hi s for fMhlidy wi>sldissd cars. tMortunately, m 
dximnt cacists that outlines those progm «sss in «*dch the stats has 
aoug^ to pr e serv e a servios Isvel ttat nould othmiss have aoolinsd dbe 
to federal outabacics. Zf tty infoinstion oi this nabBcs is xslsasad, I 
will aee that you iweivs it* 

m oonelusian, let m assurfi you that ve will atte^ to keap tha 

ocmnittoe anrissd of any additional infonastion pertaining to tha affects 
of federal budget (dtanges in this state* i vish yni a&MMss with tte 
scOect O awaitte s's efforts to anist Cengxess to act in tte best intratets 
of the nation's rfiildren and facdlles. 



If I can be of ai^ further 4»sistanoe« plw^ do not hesitate to 
let tPB kxtnt. 



Sinosanely, 




Mr, George Millear 
Chairman 

Select Oormittee on Children, 

Youth, and Pamlies 
SboRi K2-385 House Office 

Building Annex 2 
Washington, DC 20S15 



enc. 



29-497 0-84-14 
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744 Edgmood Avum 

Hm BavttB, ConmeticQt 06S1S 

Octob«r 12, 1983 

i 

Bon. Gwrge MiXXar 

Chairman, Sclact CoR&ittM on 

Children, YcMith and Pwilios 
y.S* UcmM of Rapxountativas ^ 
2422 Rayborn Uouaa Offica Building * 
Vaahington, D.C* 20515 

Dear Mr. Millars 

I apoloqiie for tha delay in return ing tbm copy of ny 
teatimony. X have Mda aevexal oorractione on pa^^ 193. 

X appraeiatad tim opportunity to participate in tha hear- 
ing heXd by the SeXact Comittee. Our Mating vith tha Swadiah 
and Soviet ehiXdren thia ii M tr iNla vary productive. TOMrd the 
end of our atay in Sweden, the participanta in tte peace cmp 
wrote a statenent of thair feaXinga about %M>rXd peace. iNNiXd 
it be poaaible to ineXuda tlM etatenent aa part of ny pubXishad 
teatimony? A copy is encXoaad. 

Thank you for being ao responaive. 

SincereXy, 

hemix Lubln 
Chlldran's Canpaign 

for !tacl««r DiMnsament 
Csntral Office 
N«w a«v8n, Coimccticat 

LL/j« 

tinclosures 
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PEACE Camp 

ThrifiAvkt of Mtffc. Sweta 
AugtrnM-ISth tW 



COMMON STATIMfNT OF THE PARTICIPANTS 



ttQ*.Tl»«mn»i..^«wr»#ii,«ii»JSrS^ 

TwijtirfhP*^^,^,^^-^^^^. -w^' riJiii mil Tl 



RDrljoiDin 

MNPStMO 

4... U.C^At.*/ 



/ //'^ -A'-'. -'"/^ 
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iijfiT i» im 



fir. taM 0*«n« 

tiMiiciii oA BMltk iMMvek 

imBoOmtim of tar Tesk City 

Wm TBtk* Tovk 100G7 

Dm Pr. O'tertf 

Tte Cii i m — t» wr Id tte »m«w mt ^jUxim tba mMecl^ 

ow tto fBcX»r«i wpf of yomg tmtJaauf to mmmm elm tt i« AemM*. 

IB additta^ r»igrMta<n nanaWirrtett^ ImkUi Kteritr lhalig of tb« 
CoMictoot bo* MM ttet cb« follwrtm qamtiMom ko oammd fot tbo 
focosdt 

Lo 90tf ^m^timm^ amo Ctait, "tb* Itaoo Inf«at CUUfv rtogmo 
(VIC) im smmtlf anrifit 225»000 portieApmo io tai Vorfc Scoca. 
ften m iipywioofly 400«000 povtAelpoeto vbo «ro oUyiblo fm 
MfTieoo tMic oc« oot cumotly forUoifotlag.*' 

X ooMo !M am ebaro ftra 400.M0 ooom «ho am allfefbla for 
aarricao aba ara aot cymH^lf particifotlnt* Gaa fon call tba 
rn ao f ttoa boo yaa awlvoi at tbia f i^staf ted» cao yea tl«i tba Ca»- 
alttaa mem tSm of abgr cboaa abo ippaar to ba aiistb&a ara a^ 
partleifattaiT Xa It baeoM of Ufik of VZe roaaoaMot Xa U a lack 
of liifdViatiBa aboot tba pcosmf la It a lack of tbair ability to 
aadarataal tbalr aaada aad tba aaada of tbair ebilAr«t Asy laf ar^ 
Oft tide foo Bifbt yroviaa rafardiat tbia aattar aaald ba apptaeiatatt* 

Ooca «ooia« tba otbar mmHimi'B of tba OuMlttaa aad I appraeiata your 
takiag tba tiaa to alva aa tba baoafit of yoor «KpariaBea« 

Sincaraly* 



GBDtrt MDXtB 
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Ui» 2070100 Qflic* Of tha Otmctor 



Sopeomber 14* IMS 



Georgo Miller, Chairman 

$«l«c( Committor on ChlfaSrefi, Youth 

m6 Familioo 
112-385. HotiM Offic* Building Annex 8 
Woohington, D.C. S05I5 

Dear Mr. Millar: 

Thank you for yiHir latter of Si^mber 7th and your intei^of In my 
testimony given on Jidy 191^. 

It la not correct to aosuma that the 400* WO parUcipanta Ipaga li, line ' 
310) eligible for earvicaa are «ome«. 'ma titmt>er inelu^ wameii« 
lof^nta and childr^ 

According to l^DA. thera ora ^yfirosimatety 598, (tOO wemn aivl childran 
in New York State vbo ftro aligible tor WIC. With t85, 000 preaaaUiy 
enrolled in the |>rofram, 373, 000 ara not being aorved. Howa^r, USDA 
does not includa illegil allena in its aatlmate which* when tbogr arw added 
to the cenoua pt^ilation, appmimofM 4IH^ 000 women and childran not 
pr«eently enrolled in WIC who ara aligUdo, 

The Oepartment of Agrieoltura eaUmaM tha eligibie pofK^ation t«aad on 
the 19R0 CetMua of I^pulatlcm and Botaing. Tha p^ulatioo of la£vUa 
and children was determined by tatmlating tbm nurabmr ctf childrao l^m 
than five yeara cOd ami whoae Ikmily incoma waa batow 168% of poverty. 
To epproximate tha nt&nber of eligiUa iNMiaQ (pragnant mid poAtpartum) 
the USDA then uoed the 1979 total Urthm mtdtl^ied tor L 28 ^ra (nine 
months for pregmincy and alx montha tor poatpartumK "'Hie rttulttog 
number wee mulUplied t>y the percent of total ehildroo under 168% of 
the poverty level/* (USDA, July 1983) 



USDA. July 1983. WIC Program Propoeed Fundtr^ Formulaa 
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Select Cftmmittee on ChlMrtn. Youth FamlliM 



Suplmibvr 14* If 93 



tfm •^taiioa r««ds mm lollowts (CSDA^ July 1083) 



*^umb9r of Children 
Under 185* of the 
Poverty Level 



(Total Births Tiaiee UlS) 
ttmoe Pereent of ChOdren 
Umlor 185% Pover^ X^fvei" 



IBDA. July 19821 W|C Progreip Propoeed FundiM Formoleo 




Project Director 



DOH/mc 

£ncuwarr* - Corrected (In red Intt ) testimony so per Instruct lone 
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CmZENS' COMMITTEE FOR CHILOREN OP NEW YORK INC 

tOB EAST SM ftTI^CfT • n£MF rOm^ MEW TCmR IQpiO • 9\W%W90 




CUlUmeN: VICTIHS Of TBI WW JIATlOm POLICY 



A Citlscas' ?«mltori<^ Kaport on thm Cffsf e of CwC» 
ill f^dmvmllf Suf>port«4 Shrocr» for CMIdros 

Iftltittl Flold tferk In Kay 19B2 



Autuat m82 
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Itt 000^ 



CUTS 



wag iincii WfcLiitu 

«9Tm MMIV MUL. b S « 



ASfTKK ■MbiMO 

MM MQWMDM ■W m W O I 
MM tUAMOKR PMJMfl 
MM IMUte imiM lUClCtkMIU 

M&MMTt IWm 
tVfUMtM M—l . W>D 

N DMmcaMVMTir. 



MM CATManui ft w 
oourn tMutMMt 
MM ■OOTKt ft v^rtftt 
MM MOMMMVlOMk 
MM AifMOU tTHm 



HM /OM A «tiL4 
HIM yjtOO0>>0t 



I MO 

MM rUUMf OMIAVAU 
CUU««tll(»M.DSM 
AUU8¥ OMUntt 
lUXAMTY* MMOr DMM. M 0 
MK>«kf I OAIM, («0 

mm MOMTC OKum 
litf (MOOMMMOn^ no 

MM iA««lBiIiV 
MM jOtCTMC MtfilKT 
MOM MJmgTTHM— II) 
«»mU«>I OCVTtCM 

Ml«MlO» DMVftiMfi 
MM fDMMMft DUOlfir 
t«M JMIUK O U > f O M 
MtU KUCAMTN SACMtt 



*«0M MAMouiA nui 

«Mi«iir KMTtft. ao 
MM pm&fmmitf 

MM MATHMIH QATfl 
MMfCfUWa OStiMM 
MfTCtf U. f OMMiM 
MM /MMlOlDL gfMM l wn 
HM MAKV FUlMCn SOUMWK 



lUbUtfTM H OaUHMI. M i «r 

o«onoi M NAiun M 

JOMN t HALAN Ua 
MM MUOXMflMWf MM 
0 JONMNITMAM 
CMyiO M KfTUAJi 
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This im a mummmrf rvport Of CitUc&»* CoMltta« for OtildircD's fint field aor- 
vcy of what is happralAg to fuiilias mnd chlldraD who ar« dspoodcnc on social 
aarvicea in Haw torK City. Wa lookad apacifically at incosa aupport. h«al:h 
car* and day cars pvoscaas, aaaking to diacovar how well tha "aAfaCy aac** is, 
in fact, vorklAg tor thia city's poor. 

Sinca tha baglnnlnf of tha Kaagan adalsiatration both tha public and ita alactad 
officials hava baes coafuaed by conflictiag assaaanenta of hov tha 1981 cutback* 
in fadcral financial aupport for social ptxigraw will actually affect thoaa who 
ara dependant upon thcs. TTicra arc thosa who aalntain that social aarvicea 
funding cuta will ultivataly pmduca battar aaxvicaa or aliainata tha naad for 
thatt altogeChar. Othars portray a society wbich^ls callous to the needs of Its 
aoat unfortunate me^era and predict a further vidci ing of tha gap between rich 
and poor. 

For over thirty>five y'^'*-^ CCC has been dedicated to reprcaanting the necda of 
children by providing thea with a voice and a chaspion and by advocating for 
public policy which ensurea that their baaic needs will be set by a rca{K>Qaible 
society. This concern propelled CCC, increaalngly i»p«ti«Jt with tha conflicting 
pronounceoents of the bureaucrsta, polltlciana and acadesics. to oove out into 
the city's Deigbbcrhoods to tiy to detemine first hand exactly whst children 
and families were experiencing. 

During the cwnth of Kay, 1982 teaac eosposed of private citlcenS who were trained 
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at prosr«Bi monitors a«<S« sita vUita to 9wr fifty prograM la four boroughs 
of th« city. Out voluitcors hmd oo profoaaloaal mtmkm In thm programs tliay 
Mmltorad. Thalr doclsloa to partldpats U tbig ptojact «aa d«t«smlM4 volaly 
by thfslr own pari^maX coocoro ov*r tba twy ttM fadoral budgot cuts mi^t ba 
•ff acting tha city's chlldraa. rhmy tb«rafora talkod iKtb progrM dlroetora nd 
their staff, comalty activists, and Mt laportantly, clients aiul their chU- 
drsn. This report Is. by lotant. latgaly aaecdotaX* Ua ara raporting vhat i«a 
s.%. and what p«opIa told ua. In aach of tha foUoidjag aactlona daacrlblng our 
laprssslon*. v« have firat otttllnad iihac radnctlona In fadaral funding licra 
■sda, and what that has oMant for raclplants hara In Kav York City. 

In soaa rsspscts. May ««• too early to h«va atertad wmltorlng. In so« areas. 

chs full t«p*ct of t»» cuts >ade In im for FY '82 had not yat b««o fait. 

In othar arass. howavar. tha l»pact of tha cuts had baan felt sad tha tiorld of 
the poor had already been shaken. Oai monitors found eonftfalon. faar and sngar 
at every intervlev. 

Our Mjor finding was that tha iwrklng poor, thoaa Juat abova public aaalstanca 
levBl* freijueatly. in fact, racant "graduatas- of public aatlstanca — bad 
been hit the hardest by tha elimination of federal subaldlea. cuts in food 
stamps and AFDC and the closing of CWinlty Health Ctntari. Ona volantaar 

wrote f 

Hunicoring for this project le very depressing. We sra 

taking away the hope of tlv poor. 

This 1. the first In s continuing effort by CCC to .onltor the chsnges m gov^ 
emaantal co^itaents to aocial services. In thr oaar future, we intend to 
Monitor education, .ental beslth, juvenile justice and youth saployment and 
training prugrana, while of course recognising that all these systems overlsp 
and it IS usually the sum children snd young people who ar^ being denied aer- 
vices, over utd aver sgstn. 
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I, HEALTH RiOCtAlfS 



FISCAL TEAR 19S2 PEDEEAL BODCET CPTS IS (SILD HEALTB 



th« btttlth fAclllCiu vc visits^ rmly on m variety of •ourc«« of fedcr&l 

The Uamen^ lAlmat> and Oitldrga jfilC} ^^ r— 

Thttee clinics in Kev Yowfc City provide hvelth cere end outfit ioael eupple^ 
iMfits to lotr-isicoae pregoent end lActetiOf aotbere, infente end young children. They 
ere funded by the Uoneo, Infente end Children Progrea* under the Ui itcd Stetee 
DepertwTOt of Agriculture. 

Despite the AdBinietretion*e propoeele for dreetic redact iooe in tfZC funding, 
the progrea fered «ell in lent yeer'e budget net ion in Congreee. Coogreee en- 
acted only eligbt reduetirae la funding over the FY '81 levels eo that funding for 
the pTogrea vee kept feirly coaeteot thie year for clinice ^•r* ia ^ ^ovk City. 

The Metemal end Child Bealth ProEmn 

The Metemal and Child Bealth Pmgm. Title V of the Social Security Act, 
funds Maternal end Infant Care Clinice and Childrvi and Youth Projecte which pro- 
vide baeic health care to low-incoeie nottwrs, infante, cbildr^ end youth. 
The progrea support e nine Ketemal and Infant Cera Clinice end eevKi Childr«) 
end Youth Projecte hero in Sav York City. The Maternal ai^ Infant Care clinice 
currently serve 15,000 prenatal patieite, and provida 9^000 deliveries every 
year. The Childr^ and Youth Projects sarved 60,000 patients in 1961. 

Last ycer. Congress voted to fold the Katexnal end Child Bealth Progran into 
a Heccmal end Child Bealth Block Grant, along vlth f^r other categorical health 
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progr«B«. CongrcM «I>o r«duc«d fuz&dliif for ch* prograsa by o^mr funding 
iMlm for FT '81. 

kt the tlM of our vUito Id Hay. Raw tork Staca had not y«C picked up 
thaaa prograaa aa a block grant. (Cmigraaa ra^uirad all atataa to pick up tha 
block grant by October 1, 1982 at tba lataat. Saw Tork Stata cboaa to pick up 
tha block grant on July lit). Bacausa of tha fadaral cuts, Keu Tork State haa 
loat a total of $7.7 nlllloa in fua4ias for aatamal «id child health. 

Sac t ion 330 Fwida for Coniuolty _a«4th Cetera 

Sectioa 330 of tha Public Health Sarvicaa Act pravidaa funda for comnity 
health cent era which provida baaic ba*lth c«ra to l^^lncoaa people In «ad leal ly 
underserved ercaa. In 1981, chare vere 49 coMunity health centera loceted in 
both urban and rural ereaa of Hcv Tork State aerving appmxloately 473,000 
patltnte. 

Laat year, Coagraaa reduced funding for the prograa by $137 million nation- 
wide, e 29S cut in funding over the levala for FT*81. Consequatly. !iev Tork State 
has loat $6.5 Klllion aa a reaulc of the«e cuta and la aatiaating Chat ^proKi- 
MBtely 50,000 f«i#er patienta will be aenred by the eloac of FT '82. 

Wedicaid 

the cuta la Medicaid uhleh vara mmim Immt year have not. for tha aoac part, 
affected reclpienta directly. Thm Mjor reduction in funda in a reault of the 
decrtaac in the perc^c«ga of federal eupport for the prograa. To daca« thia 
federal reduction haa bMB abaorbad by Baa Tork State vlthout reatrictlns eligi- 
bility or reducing »ervicea for rcciplanta. 

Cuta in AFIX:, hovever, vill have a direct impact on tltgibility for Kadlcaid. 
Recipients uha lose AFDC benefitf becauae of changea io eligibility for that 
prograa» will, in aost caaes, lose their eutOMtic aligibiiity for Medicaid. 

OftlrUla «rr unvure, as of aov, how aany of thaaa recipi^ta will atill be 
eligible for the Kedicaliy Keedy Prograa under Hediceid which pcraita non-AfDC 
recipients with excess incove to apply unpaid aedlcsl bills to ttat excess In- 
COM in order to baeoae eligible for Kedicaid. 
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DfPACT or KIDCET CtlTS 0!i (SILD HIALTB 

CCC BDiiitort visit 94 a vsriaCy of hwalth prot^us ia Hsahattftn, th« Brcmx, 
Brooklyn and QuMiift which provide b«ftic hMlth c«r« to childroo «fid which rely 
wholly or in p«rc on fodcr»l fusd*. 

Th»o« include th* VoMi, Infftnto and Childrtt Ptofraa (WIC) und«r cho United 
States DeparcMit of Agriculture; Cu— unity Bealth Ceatere funded under Sec. 330 
of the Public HMlth Servicee Acts mi Children and touth (C ft t) ProjMte funded 
under Title V of the Social Security Act. Omt goal wae not only to form an i«- 
preeeion of the direct effect e of fundln§ cute on thOM profrana, but aleo to get 
a feel for how prof eeeianale nt theee eitM value the eervicee offered and wtut 
ispact e reduction in theee acrvlcee hae h^, or would havOf on the children being 
treated. 

The Value of tjie S enrich Provided by the Program We ViJiifd 

He found a deep conviction iwng the etaff at tha»« health sitee about the 

value and coet-effect ivenesa of providing tbia kind of health care to children. 

A director of one of the I^IC centcn In the city illuatrated WIC'e pot«}tial 

for eaving aoncy by pointing out that the hnalth and nutrition eervicee offered 

by that progrea cost only aboat $3S pfr eonth for each m<lpient covpared with 

over $400 get; day in hospitaliaation coeta to care for the pregnancy coaplicationa. 

prenaturc births, and birth defecte tfhich ere fmqu«itly the result if thssc 

ssrvices are denied. A director of a citildren and youth project niade e eisiler 

observation when she told us that hospital ic«t ion ratca for those children en*- 

rolled in her prograa had been eignif Icutly reduced. Another director of a 

eoMuoity health center esid. 

It coets us to treat a child for a whole year on hie 
feet what it coete for one dey of hospitalication at 
the Nedicaid rate. 
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The lapacc on These ProRramg of_ Cuf_^ln Federal runding 

U« dincowrcd that at tha tlaa of o«r vlalta, cuta in federal fundlag for 
theae prograjoa v«re already having an affect on sarvicaa, raogiiig fn» tha 
raductioa or alislnation of aaae apecial aarvieaa aocillary to the oadical 
coaponeDt of the prograai, ^t ocverthelcaa isportaiit, to rhe actual eloaing 
of BOM prograaa. We taamad froi cha peopla im talkad to that the Mjor 
victioa of thaae cvca vara thoae patltfita «ho were not aliglbl* for Kadicaid, 
who have no other inauraaca, but i^ aca coo poor to pvf for haalth cara* 
^cording to thea, aa AFDC haa beeo raatrletad» thia haa affected Kadleaid eli- 
gibility and» aa a reauXt, the Qo^r of thaaa *^ically iodigeot? aa tt»y are 
callad, haa grotos* Yet aa fadaral fuadiat for -taalth cmra piogrsw haa baeo reduced, 
tbaee adsinletraCore told ue that tha ceotere relying on that Cuadiog have be^ 
forced to turn thaae patiasta ctoy or to raiaa tha faaa chargad to thm 
to a ;cvel beyond what thay can afford* 

CoMtnity Health Catitara: 

Soae eaaaplee of tha ia^ct of theea euta on tha coMomity health canters va 

visited: 



'The director of a coanunity health canter told ua that hia etaff 
had been reducad from 178 to IIO. Thia haa lad to long vales for 
ragiatratlaa and appoineavitc. iMiatrie oticraach prograaa which uaad 
to go into tha achaola and into ha*datart and daycare eantara have 
bean cosplctcXy cut oat. Paychological and dantal aarvieaa ha^ baan 
ilgnificantly reduced, and there have been cute in faally planning 
icrvicaa for tMaagara. 

-At another c owtm lty health cantar. feaa chargae to unlnaorad patlanta 
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have bacn tal«cd Co offset cute to fiffldiag. Xhi* to ■cafftas coca ctwrr 



i« nov • 3-4 mmth i#sit for d«it«l apipolncaaiica. up fvam « Cuo wak 



waiting pariod. Spaaed and haaring sarvicM bava (»v baw mduead 




ara nov unabia to obtain cbaa. Tte fuU-tiaa Butritioaiac at tha 
aita haa ba«i aliaioacad and t\m fociM work ac«ff hm» Vmmi rvducad 
frott four Morkara Co raa. In gaaaval^ tha dixmctor of tba c«ntar 
fait chat thaaa cut a had fr««tly affactad tha affiel«[tcy of har ataff 
•opeciAlIy io handlist aueh craeial taaka aa achaduXinf, tttcaption 
and nadical racorda. 

-At y«t anothar cosBunicy haAlth c«itar, r^uctiona io Sac. 330 fusda 
Havv cauaad tha cantar to alisiflata mil horn vlaita, to cloaa tha c«itar 
OB Saturday*, and to lay off a docra aadleal anaiatanta and aacratariaa. 
Tha raductiona in ataff h«v« to loas^v waita for appointwita- UMitly» 
ch« caotar haa baan forcatf to raiaa faaa for thair uaioaurad patiimta* 

Va Uamad chat aisilar radvctlona, tfkd chASfaa in policy toward tha awdlcally 
indigaot, hava occurrad in tbt othar covMiity baaXth cantara* According to offici«la 
at tha OapartaaiiC of B«Aich and &aan Sarvicaa, at laaat in ttajor p«rt bacauaa of 
rha cuta in Sac. 330 funda, pcvarwi cuaunity health cant ara hava batt ec^Ittaly 
dafundad* Where Choaa cant ara hava alao racaivad Titia V ftada for Childraa and 
Youth Frojacca, they hava aaaagad to raaain opan by grantly ra<tncing aarvicaa. 
Bowcwr, for other c«stara not raceivinf thaaa C 6 T funda, th« alisiaatinn 
of Sac. 330 aupport haa had a f«r nora aarioua impact. Ona cantar ia Brooklyn 
ham now cioaad antlraiy and anothar ia in daagar of cloaiog in tha naar ^unura. 
Hoat of tha directora wa apoka to fanr th«t aany aora cantarv will ba forced to 
close if there art any further reductlooa in Sac. 330 funding. 
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ClilIdr«o «n4 YQuCh Projects 

Ue w«re told at the C & Y Projects we vieited that reductiooe Id their 
federel fundiog heve bed e slpller le^act. At oee C & Y Project, the director 
he* been forced to begin collecting fees ft^ the aedically indigent to neke up 
for the cuts in federnl fiading. Theee '^borderline pAtiente** face reel 
difficulty finding the voney to pay for the eervicee. In the «forda of thie 
director* 

The cuthacha are really penalising thoee vho get off their butt a 
and work - they're the onee ite are really heing hurt. 

This director went on to ear thmt althou^ the project's overall budget 
has reaaJned relatively conat«it» the project hae been forced to rely nore 
heavily on Medicaid because of the cuts in C & Y funding. Yet this has occurred 
at a tine when, becsi^e of new restrictions in welfare eligibility, 90 re people 
are losing Medicaid. This director worried that as the demand of thoee who lose 
Medicaid but are too poor to pay increases « the capacity of the C & Y Projects 
Co serve theo will decreaee. 

Another C & Y Project director outlined eiailar concerns. Fees are now 
being charged to those not covered by Medicaid. Beceuse aaoy of these petiente 
cannot afford Co pay the new fce?^ they are m>t cosing in for the full spectrua 
of prevesQCive services. There have been redt^tions in services at this center 
too. For example, before the cuts were nade, a cosBunity outreach teas of a 
doctor and health worker visited schools and day care centers to provide 
servicee to children^ Now thie effort can no longer he nsde. 

One C & Y Project has been forced to close because of the cuts and two others 
ere likely to closr if further reductions in Title V funding occur. 

Woaen, Infants and Children Prograa 

While the WIC Progress we vieited heve not fared as badly in the first ro\md 
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Of tud^at cats bp \y^vm th« cpwaicy bMitb c«itara mad xhm C ft T Pn»i«cc«» «• 



fw41ai b«las ^poacd by tha 4dteini«tnitlcm la FT '83, «&d tlm piopAcftl to fold 
th* WtC rcoccM l0to cbc FUcaemI m6 Cbild BMath block sn^t, Tfm UXC •dttloU- 
trateiti wo oiiofc Co poiacod out chac tbt VIC ffograa* ovts «c ctimoc lovolo of 
fuadiac only MMta «i t*clMC«d of CboM profMic womb chlXdm idio 
«ro ollilbio fo^ tb« protrcKt Tb«y f«sr cbot if c«to «c« m4o cbio r**^* ^l«ibillcy 
for tba prottas 111 tu^v* to bo Mdo «oro roocrlcdvo. sad that any opacial 
•ocviCM will hi&vo to bo oliaiixatod. 

Tho «ngaio> ovmt tbo iapacc oo pati«it» of Cbooa rod^tloaot «ao «pparoat 
nCkon vo talked to otaff. Tbair prUMxy oacoru saaaod to bo ttro iffoct of 
cb«Hi«a In olltibUlty on tho aodlcally ladltaat» oad tba loaf-tcca eoato, botb 
in huMUi and f i aaclal torao^ of da-sylDS prlaary aad praw^itiva boAlth caro to 
poor chUdm. 

Ksny staff aoiters vorriad tbaK as waits for raglstratUm sad appolnCMits 
occur «s a nisait of stsfflag raductloaa. thsaa dslavs vUI act ss a dialocsatlvs 
for poor aotbara to brlD« tbair cblldraa la oot oaly for provontlTO cars but oloo 
in tbo sarly stsgsa of as Ulsass ^wa tba child csn aaally b« trtac^ at svXativaly 
low cost* Thsy also uorrlsd that tba saaa dlaincmtiim will occur n caatsra 
srs f oread to tight an sligibillty and raiss tbs fsss chargad to ths aadically 
ladigaat. As ova director of a C ft t Projact put it. 



If wa caa't Croat thM bacauaa of radacad fiaida or If 
w« bava to lapoaa a bigbar faa« than tl^ CMa la latar 
and latar aad tba probability that thay aoold bava to ba 
adaittad to tba hoapital MOuld ba that auab graatar 
and viCb a such aorr aarlous 111b«m. Ha'ra aaaiag 
thia rlg^t oov bacauaa tbara ara paopla wHoaa iacoaa la so 
Buch 'aaa than it ims bafora. wa*ra aaalng ehildrsn who ara 
coaiag la when thay ara raally sick.*. 



wara told thMt ttiara ia t 



idoua faar about tba affacta of £ba cuta IQ VIC 
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Thtt directors of Che commantty health ceatCTS, In particular » cited the 
dual «ff«cts of AO lacrcasc in the nuobars of m4icslly indi^ot. end their ova 
reduced Ability to serve thea, ea one of the eujor tregedie* of the recent btsdfet 
cats. They pointed to the etreee their centers placed on cosprehentive health 
care and on continuity of care aa the ingredirata of their aucceaa In preventing 
health probleos aaong children in theee aedically indigent fmiliee. By 
cosprehenaive health care they «ean the provision of a broad range of aervicea 
to treat the child, end the family aa a vtole. By eonclnuity of care they sMaa 
the organisation of a clinic ao that e patieot aees the aaae doctor or health 
profess looal and develops a relet ionahip vith that person. 

Yet the tregedy, aa they pointed cut to us, la that more and Bore of these 
9edici&lly indigent pati«ata, vho oay have lost Redicaid beaefite and who ere 
uneble to pay the increaaed fees at these health centers » irill be forced to rely 
on the vunlcipal Iwspitala for their primary health cars. As s rscent report 
issued by Carol Bellti^y deaonat rated, moat of the outpatient depertments of theee 
hoepltals ere ill equipped to handle the increaaed volume » are already seriously 
overburdsoed, and ere sis^ly not designed to offer the very ingredient e of 
comprehenslveoese and continuity of care that have «iabled the C & Y projecte, 
ccqsmmity health ^enters end other programs tie visited to be eo coat effective* 

As one director of s C & Y Project laments. 



The Iflipect on Patients of Cuts in Other Aseietsoce Program 

Several of the sdsinistrstors we spoke to expressed their concern thet the 
effects of cuts In heelth care programs will be compounded by the cuts in other 
inrose nutrition programs. In one breeth, an edmlnistrator told us about 



I*B afreid the while compreheoeive medicine idee will just 
be lost. There won*t be e eevinge of money * more will be 
spent and It will be epent differently - it will be spent 
on hospital cere. 




rcdui;tioiis lo h«mltb Mr^icM ml hi» cmaft mod^ mt th« b^m tlaa. about 
thm iacf««s«d hMlch problm th«y ««r« »««iAf 9» m mole of cl^ eocs In othor 
MsUtnco progrM uhlch oko tho nood for thoso hMlth omcM thmt mtdtk 
■oro critical. 

What Vm fladla« U ttux rlf^t now, aora i^§mtm luro b«£a« 
ft4 ovftporatcd ailk Mhmt then fonwin. 

Anottior director eltod ma i^roMOd dontod for VIC ^cc^iao of eott in food 

mtmmpm. A staff aa^r at ooa of tho alcas Unoncad, 

1 can*t hasdla it nhao a aochar conaa io and aaja aha haa run 
out of food acan^a and doawi't hava mvf noMgr. t cao*t givo 
har nonay but if I hava aasa aUk aiouad I can giva bar tbat . 
Ihara U a dafiaita tecraaaa to ebia ovar tba paat fav noatha. 
Faopla COM la as^ ebay aaif lialp mm bacastaa tb«y cut back mf 
food ata^a.** 

Savaral iwrkara aaprmaad cracan that ehOda cutNicka mill laad to mi iacraaaa 
io infant aaanla and otkar haalth problaua. 

It la too aarly jrat to kaor tka mteit of tha larAct of vfiat «aa dona 
Ia»t yaar in cut tins funding for th^m kaaXth c^ra pfOfnaa. Bowavar, tha 
praiiainary accounta givan ua by thoaa wa apoka to, aa daacribad in chia raport. 
ara grin ooaa. 

Tha aajority of our Intarviava vara with adsiniatratora of thaaa prograai. 
Va hop* to bava tha opportunity in tha oaar futura to apaak vith aoaa of thair 
patients about thair own flrat band axpariancaa* oat only with cttca io aarvicaa 
at thaia aitai, but irltb cuts in tha othar aaalata&ca prograaa upon wliich 
tbay raly. W« will eoatinua to daMoaatrata our concam aa prlvata citiiana by 
ratucning to these sitaa, by apaaking with patiaatt aa wall aa aeaff. and 
by sharing what iia Icam vith our alactad rapraatttativaa. 
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II. XM CAXE 

nSC^ YEAR 1962 FEDERM. BCTXET OTtS IW DAY OtfE 

Zb K«v York City ciicrc ar« currwitly 7S,370 children ••nrad lo d«y c«rtt 
pcvgrMw. Appni»lMt«ly SO, 000 of the«« ars avrvcd by p«iblicly funded pr9gr<M» 

includfog both group c«t«ra uid fanUy day crm. The large Mjoricy of the 

I 

fealllee oelng public day care ere elogle^pareot faaillee of low or Moderate 
in COM vith ose or tvo children In day care. 

Several aajor federal child care prograa* i#ere aaendad by the 1981 Oeulbua 
Budget Reconciliation Act* with elgnifictnt ii^act on the care provided 
New York City children living in pcwr w.<rkiAg faalliea or vl«>ee parente are in 
echool or training prograae. Cute In tt» follo«ing prograM had the greateet 
effect on the operatiooa of the day care caatera CCC viaited and on the childreo 
vhoac pareata ««e epoke to. 

Title XX of the Social Security Act , irilich eubaidisee care in lic%naed cent en 
and hoaea for lov end aodarate incoaa cbildm. The 19S1 cute reduced fi0ding 
fro* $3*1 billion to $2.4 billicm (2SX cot) aationally mid ali^Uiated a epecial 
$2(K) ailUon a«)unt ear«arked for child care. Also all«ls«ted waa the rtquiresent 
thet states natch $1 for every $3 in federal Title XX fuada. N«w York State 
experienced ■ 132 reduction in Title XX fuadlng for day care froa 1981 levels, gav 
York City absorbed 93X of tbia $20.4 wlllion etate reduction, or $18.9 aillion. 

The Child Care Food Progra» . of the fteited Statea Departaeot of Agriculture 

rel^urses child care c«itece, faaiXy day care hc^ses, and af ter<-achool »d head 

start prc^graae for aeale and aoacka. The 1981 cute reduced thia progm by eppro* 

xiaately 20X scroee the board. Aaong tt» asjor changes are the following: 

'Reduction In the niabar of aeal typee for which a prograa mm^ be 
relaburscd (froa thrse aeale end tup enacka to two seale and one enack.} 
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-MuctloQ of lOX in p^ymtat rtSM for aMls mA Mucka aervad in family 
day cam hom^m and loiwr rtiaburtiMoe rstaa for all typ«a of aaala 
ABd attppIcMsta. 

-Tanlnatlofi of Too4 Sarvlca E^ipvant Ataiataaca «blch Ma uaad co 
purchaaa and Baintalo kltchaa a^ulsmnt uaad to Uipl«Mot Cha food 
prof ras. 

-Konr acrintaoe applic«tloo pfoc«d\trM ^Uh raqaira i^Iicma 
for fraa and r«^c«d price aaala to provlda tbm Social Sacurity 
auabara of all a^lt mmbmrw of the hooaahold oo tha application* 

Tha AffPC C hild Cara Dl^|rag f nf^ , v^ieh cMpwaata* vorkinf AFOC aothara for 

thair child car* axpaoaaap vaa liaitad Co 9I6O par «OBth par child. Prairiotialy, 

tha full coat of ehUd c«ra for a aorkint ATDC aothor w dUragardad fros har 

iacoaa. 

Tha Co«prahnaitra tolomawi^ mad Tr»^io^ f^t (CETA). which provided child 
eara prograaa vith thouaanda of chUd caro workar*. aacrat«ri«a hooUcaapara 
ufldar ita Public Sarvica Eaployvaot co«pcmafit, vaa c^lataly aliaioatad. 

Is raapo&ao to tha day cara f trading criaia which chaaa fadaral cut a aogan- 
darad. both Kav Tork Stata and City rcvok varioua aaaatiraa to k^p day cara caotara 
open. 

Saw York City coMittad $17.9 villim ia city tas lavy fu&da to co^raata 
for tha $18.9 aillioo is loat Titl« XX aoaay. IMir Tork Stata. in ordar to offaat 
loot fadaral ravaauaa* inatitutad a oav and hig^r day cara faa acala and ra- 

atrietad aligihlity for public day cara aarvicM^ aa fbllowa: 

*Tha faa*antiy laco«a laval uaa ImMrad* which ttaana 
chat faailiaa auat bagia to pay faa« at a lovar incoaa 
laval thas pravioualy r^uirad* This thrMbhold vaa 
lovarad for all faaily aiaaa. 

-Tha fa« itaalf waa iscraaaad by $l-$S p«r «#«ak for all 
inco«a lava la. 

-Sacond-child faaa wara inatitutad, aa contraatad to 
tha flat faaily faa which had be«i charged pravioualy. 

-The incoaa eligibility laval waa lowers for all faaily 
alsee. reaulting in a aora raatrictiva adaiaaiooa crite- 
rion for public day cara. 
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DiPACT OF PODCET CUTS Qgl PAY CiUg Itt NEW ftm. cm 

CCC voluataarv vislcad a oioibvr of publicl^'fuadvd d«y car* progrsw 
throughout th« City la ordar to aacartaia tha aatant and lapaet of th««e Federal 
and State chasfte oo the ablltty of proftm ttd cwitere to continue to pro- 
vide quality aervicce Co the children who ere «rolled. Ferente* teacher* end 
center direct ore were Interviewed. The fol loving tmdgetary and reguletory 
chengee were found to hcve tlie aoet eerloue coneequeneee for perente and their 
children. 

Increaae in Feea and Wore Eeetrjctjire Eligi1»flity Stendarde 

COC aooitore all reported that theee two cbazitea hsve had Che «aet li^ct 
oo perente' ebility to aaintain their children in day care. It wee found that 
fealllM that had Juet aenaged to lift tH^eelvee above the poverty line are 
now findins that chey have lifted tl^Melvea ebove the aeKiw^te incone eligibility 
levele for day ci^ aa well. 

Nothera epoke of the new fee ecelc: 

-It feele like e dmtble eee«ult efter X loet ny food 
etenpe too. 

-I DOW have to pay e fasUy fee for two children. 
If one of ches la eick» I atUX have to pey the full 
fasily fee. Beforep I only paid if both children 
really were there* 

Oey cere dlrectore deeerlted the iJ^ct of the reiae in feees 

-Perente ere being e^eeeed 

'-Few nochere will qeic their jobe mhm they cen*t afford 
day care center*. They'll Mke other child cere errange- 
nmte that aren't aa ^od for their bide. 

-Neny of our notbere have juat foe ten off welfare, and 
Che availability of lov-coet day cere waa one of the key 
facCora enabling thm to take thle etep. Draw your own 
conclualooe about Wiet will happen when they beve to pey 
feee they can't afford. 




Thm a«v •llgibilitr r*t"i*tlon« alto c«m in for a larga •hstm of coi 
fro* pAmts mad director*. Oam director sAld. 



Ona ODthar, Mitb two chiidrso «s^d 5 «sd 3 worka m a ■•cr«t«ry. Sh« Just 
r»c«atly wvcd the fm fnily d«y c«r« to tbs csator, but bM now b««n 

dstcrBiQad in«llsiblo b«c«u»o •hft i« $5 ov«r tho ■Miwaa. Sho h«d a 
of $A0 per wvck for th» t« childr«>. oov will h«vo to pay $80, Sho wond«r»d 
"tm th«r« any point In iforkiogT" 

Aaothar aothar laacritcd* 



tio«f only atttdanta enroll^ in tvo-yaar collagaa ara 
aliglbia for day cara; !*■ In a four-yMr collag* ao 
By kida aay loaa thair day car«. 1 alvaya vaa told 
it was good to gat ay adiication. I can't undaracand 
why tbay would do Cbia* 



A diractor daacribad tba •ituatinn that aroaa wh«n faalliaa bacasa Inaligibla 
for day cara prograna in tbc nlddla of tha yaar bacauaa of tha naw rvlaa. «« 
talkad with a yt>ung wosan who had aaiMriancad Chia pmbl^. Sha haa an older 
child, now in acbool, who had attaadad the c«itar, Sha now haa a kiadargartner 
anrollad, Thla sothar vaa daclarad Inaligibla in tha niddla of tha yaar and told 



It diaruprad ay whola fanUy. 1 would hav« to pay a $40 
fee har« and for a habyaitcar for tha 10 yaar old after 
achool. X work for a large corporaticKX and thay agreed 
to cancel »y increase for the else being and pay it at 
the end of tha year ao that I could raaaln eligible. 



EvcQ wore troubling to oasy center tajichara and director* la thee newly In- 
eligible and financially atrapp«d paranta arc resorting to aub-*tandard, unlicenaed. 
and unaupervlaad day cara. They Cold ua that no quality altemativaa to public 
day care isxlst for these faailles. "Dey c«re availeble" eigne heve been seen in 



Faalliee who are no longer aligible for tha canter 
caoQOt afford private day cara ao thay iiilX hire 
aittera, to tba obvious dlacdvaataga of tha cbil* 
dran. 
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•tors frontft all over thm Bushvick section of Brooklyn. Directors reported 
chac children «re b«lng crov^ed into unfuic«ble. unlicensed f«cillties which 
«rc both uneafe and illegal and CCC oDnltora hc»rd that duch •rrangeoente arc 

increasing. 

Private arrangeosenta ar« usually sore expensive and were frequcently found 
by parents to be unsaC laf sctory due to lack of rallabillCy. Aaoog the aoro 
frightening develcpsaenca CCC volunteera learned about waa the increase In the 

number of "latch-key" chlldr«&» children who return from school alone to an 
enpty hotstf. ^k>reover, these older children sre being ssked by their parents to 
provide day care for younger siblings. One psrent told of having no alCematlve 
but tu leave her ten year old home alone and reeponslble for the care of her 
inf<inf sisti'r ant 11 she returned frov work. C^s Bother described the problem 
with flndln{( day rare for half the day for h?r 5 yssr old who attends kindergarten 
m public st houl . Her child is in scliool for only 3 hours s ddy; othsr arrange- 
sent 4 must be made for the other 6 hours aha is at work. Various Mothers resorted 
to private cuftrodlal csre, while others hiid to ask their older children to wtttch 
the J year old u^it 11 they got ho»e. 

Sad siiMifu of how the eligibility and fee changes affect individual faalllea 
v^rt' i v>QtfiL>n <iiu! <> f<'w are prr^ent^d b^lt^w: 



• Th'Cher wt* Calked to is a single parenr with two 
<hi{dr<n St t!te day care center. One child is enrolled 
tail t l^e and the uther Is in the sft«r~iichoDl progras. 
She tJNKd tu pay SI^ per week but is now paying $mK 

h«r V annot afford things like new shoes and trips to 
t ht> drnCist. Kvr sedicai bills are piling up. She guet) to 
s. tKK> 1 4f night in A continuing effort to better hereielf. 




2S0 



Sh« t%mf ah* vill no Xoagcr b« aliflbl* far th« 
center after July uoleee «M '*e«ii work methlag out" 

wiclj her ^lo]r«r. She doee heve en elderly fetlier ^ 
•ad m etepwtber end ebe eeid thet rether thm give 
up her job she ticmld eek thea to bebyeit, bwt tbet 
would be e leet rMort* 

m 

-Aaother eotber vae aore deeperete - elM hee anid 
mt Che center for iA» e^ peye a vMUy tmm of $41 « n 
Increeee of $5 over the old rete* Sl^ ie e eingXe HorUos 
pereat who ie not public eceiete&ce of mf kind. Al- 
though ehe hee received « reiee in eelery ehe finde ghe 
wt dip Into her grocery eoney to pey the dey cere fee. 
In eddition, ehe feere thet the new eligibility require- 
■ente will die^uelify her for eervics. She espreeeed greet 
feer end fruetretios ebout her eituetlon since ehe hee no 
feally to help her out. In her oen norde 'Sdiet do they 
went us to do V go beck oa trelferef** 

-Her deepeir wee echoed by another vother who aaid, "^ou know we 
pey texea too" aa mYm deecribed her faer of her dey cere 
center cloaiog, her fruatretloo et the red tepe and har 
anger at the increeced fees, higher eliglbUity atenderde 
and ruta In funda for the operation of the cMiter. 

United Stacee Departaant of Agrieultu^ CBSQAJ Cutbecke 

CCC aonitora found that USDA cute have hurt aleoat every center vm vlaitad. 
Dlractura and paranta rapaatadly ja^Qted the loaa of VSHA aubaidlee and the 

e 
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effect* tbca« hmd on ch« kind of food progm thmj arw «bl« Co rvn «nd cm 

Ch« chUdrop^a mttriCion«l h««lth. Mosy tCAff fcic chttC d4iM«« Co ch« children's 
h««lth end dsvelo^enc ««« virtually $u«r«ic«tfd under the nev condlciocui. 
Directore reportcdi 



-The 3:00 eaeck hsM bees eliadnaced. end chie im e very 
iBporcent rae for our ebildren. Tim center U o^n until 
6:00 end atny childm wnmt Mit e lon% tiM until tfiey 
get Bupper. 

-We've Xoet ell funding for out cook end cook's helper, 
end there !■ no bo re USSA aoaey to repeir kitchen e^uip- 
■est. ^ 

-Ve ueed to rely oo C£TA ¥orkere (Coaprtheiieive Et^loy- 
aent end TrelnUkg Act) to help vith the food ptogrea. 
but DOW thet to telly eliftineted. ' 

-The per aeel doller ellocetioa hmm ^een loirarvd, eo 
we were forced to cut out one or tw enecke, md we 
eleo heve been forced to llnlt the quentity end veriecy 
of food v« eerve. 

Ferrate were concerned: 

-The cut of the eneck u»e hod, oeny children don't eet 
dinner 'til lets end needed it. 

-Vhet ebout the MOthere who cen*t provide good food et 
hoa^ for their kide? I kiH>v of eoae children who get 
mlmovt their totel daily food «C th« center. 



Cent er Staff end Qpgregln_g Re duct ion e 



Day carr center staffs were earlouely cut during the 1975-1976 Mew York 
City flttcal crisis. In 1981 cene the complete eli&initlon of CETA^ bringing 
a rrducclon In staff to asny centers Chat were alreedy only sMrginelly eteffed. 
Tutally eliSBinated in many ccrscera* along with CETA workers, were feaily couneelon, 
nur»r»» doct.jrs and sttsdents froa vocational training progreos. In one center. 



•Breed end butter can no longer be nerved with ae«ls 
that also contain eirather cterch end w« can ui longer 
eerve froa the four food groupe at every aael. 
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jasUm. cookm tK ofc k wy n hgwm bam radoeai to poft-tiM, eh* diiv^v 

Xa anj c«it«f» • «9£tor or Mfa« ttsad to viilt tiM Mm os « n^oUr 

dif ficvlclw mA hmXth pvMtM of tiMlv chil^Mi iMch M bM spi^tiid ^ 

ciBtir pmonaal* Hbt&m to mw hm to t^ Omit cbU«m 

■It tw h o r o for iHMiMtlon pn i^intoB tmteclm. Vo opoko with 

■»t&or 1*0 4oocnM mm ptoUmm tliU yrwuofi, 

X hwn CO toko • 4af off f ce« mrfc la otdor to toko 
COM of cUXa** teaXth pmMw, !*■ in tiooblo 
M 07 Job bocsooo I hmwm to tako off for ebla* 

OlKoctoro tol4 aa tkat Imn on a eoami attoatioo. 

*^taff aoraXa U vvry lov** om dlfoetor ootod. Tk« aalariaa that dt^ cart 

coBtora ara abia to aro aoco^atltlPa* Gtoa diraetor daacrjLbad a altaatioa 

ia which 7 of U ataf f whara had laft to go to public aehoola hacasMM ^ ^ 

la bMtar. Aaothar diraetor aaid, 

Tha oaly poopla ietaraatad la oisr poaitlaoa ara raeaot 
collaga graduataa. ite ara laaapariancad, but av«i if 
wo hiro th^m, tuioovar la hl^^ baeaoaa aaiarlta ara ao 

Xov. 

CCC foimd chat raductlooa In eaatar ataff bava had otbar, worm aubtla affacta* 
tea ccoubltd dlcactor told of childiaa vith apacial aaotloaal aad phfaical ptO'^ 
bXaaa who bav« to ba tanwd rnmf iwom tira eantar boMMO a di^latad ataff can 
no lonsar cara for tbaaa aora difficult and daattdlog ebildraa. Tbia dicactor 
alio told of ooa loataoca vbara childrao vara pXacad in foatar cara baeavaa tbara 
Moa no halp availabia at eba ccotar — * iwlthar aaalatjvca for tha child aor 
counaallDt or rafarral for tha faadly* Kaay diractora polotad wt hov valuabla 
day cara has b«cn in the aarly Idantlf icatioa of aod intarmtioa io fasily pro- 
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Thty reported thAC, 

Th«8« ■•rvieu era do loagsr eivelXahle sad such m fuBc«* 
tioo e«a no lofif^r Im ••rv»d« - 

Staff 9Dd director* of cimterv mm fetrful of further li»itetioae on tbeir 

capacity to ruo profteae ttuic aeet «iai«rti eteaderde. A dir^tor eteted thet« 

9e ere dcwa to the here hoaee mhA thm only piece left 
to cut would he et«ff « end that would jeepordiee ew 
pli4mce «rith regoletloo*. 

Each center we visited bee been forced to Make declaioae ebout prloritiee. 
Arts aad crefte aupplle* ere either provided bf partite or ere mieeiog. Fareate 
ere increaelncly heing eeM to pforlde hssic atterieXe like peper pletee. end 
in one cmtmt partita lew^r the eheeta. There ie no Mmey for upgrediAf ex- 
la ting BBteriele or purcheeiag nmm eqaipseot. "Hhea e ^raogrvph breehat it** 
goae" said ooe director. Aoother director reported that ehe coold budget o^y 
$1650 ia FT^&2 for heeic aeinteiiaace moA repair, inclt^ing pleygrottSHt» pleabisg, 
roofiog and breekaie, ead thle ia e ccoter thet aarvae 175 f«Miliee. 

Day care truly reflect e a eociety'a inveetaeot in feailieat heceuee it pro- 
videa aeaiatance aad carlchaeat to both pareote and childr«i. It alloM perrota* 
in noet caaae aothers, to vorfc or to poreue vocetioiial treiaiof and edocetioo 
tfhile providing a sound edu^etioaal and nurturing eovirooaant for children. The 
federal actions to allnioete fiacal eupport for day care have begtm to undermine 
Hew Vork City*e ability to aahc work a viable poeeibility for low-ine^e ead AFDC 
aothers. CCC hopes to return to the centers ee viaited to find out the full ef- 
fects of the cuts on the continiied evailebility of day care for poor feailie* 
and thus on the continued participation of single aothere in the lehor force. 
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III. ATDC lURrXPIISTS 



riscAL 1982 rmmL bopcet Q?Tg » a toc iooo snpps 

Aid to FteUlM with D«p«ii4«&t QOldM im thm wU^'b bMie piiMie ft*-* 

Of ths ll^l BlUioii nctpiifits ckf ATOC, 7*6 «iUl«a or 69X an children, Xo 
9m York City. 490. 23A chUdroo art gq AFOC. 

Fod«roI fund* for tbo $7 billioa dollar AFDC Trogwam «m cut bf ali^tly 
ovor $1 billion la FT 1902. ContrMS Muctod a vido nmf« of MMorta ^Uh 
rMtrictod olicibility mtd induct braaf iu* larfoly for thsmm kfOC rrcipi^co 
Mfap art firkins but idio«« low vtfM r«qttirad auppl«Mtal tMlatascc ffoa AFDC 
Aaong th« chaiiga* art: 

- AFOC alisibility «a» lisltad to tbota fttillM idioaa 
iocoM sxcMda 190 pareant of thair acata'a ttai^ard of 
na«d. Stataa datarvioa tbair owi araadarda of oaad which 
ara auppovad to rapraaaac ttm aaaisat of iOMMt naadad to 
■sat baaic oaada* Th& vorti iu«iciw«i ia AFQC allov 
wrkiaf faailiaa to gat a partial AIDC gmt md »till 
kaap aamad iacoM lo ttmt thair total incma can axcaad 
cht atandard of naad. Haw York Stata^ lika all othar 
•totoa, basta ita at«tdaid of naad oa outdatad coat of 
liviof fifuraa (la tlm Tork Stata tha ttaadaid of oaad 

Lm larsaly baaad oo 19^*1970 coat of liviag fifuraa) 
which aaaaa that tha ataodard of sa^ falla far balov 
tha povarty gtfldallaaa. Tbarafora, thla ISOS cap vill 
««k« avty truly isaady faaillaa laallfibla for AFDC. 

- tba **di«ra$arda" which «fa a^liad to aamad incow 
b«fora AFDC baaafit* ara calculated aara radncad, fhw 
the aaount foilliaa can daia aa aork anpanatt la capped 
at $160 pat aoath for child cara axp«iaaa aad $75 par 
aofith for othar aork-ralated ai^anaaa^ a««i alma a 
working apthar'a actoal aork-ralatad axpanaa ^caad 
thosa fifuroa. Tha $30 aad 1/1 vorfc iocaacivaa which 
aIIo«rad raciplmta to kaap tha firat ^d 1/Srd of 
the reaainder of thair aamad laeoaa bafora AFDC banafita 
verc calcuXatad. la m%f baaad on nat loataad of groaa lo- 
COM, The $30 tn6 I/3rd diaraga<d U also now only avail- 
able for tha firit foar aoatha of aployatat. Aftar that» 
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A r«cipl«it*» AFDC ircnt ic rtclwcwS 4oll«r'>for-4oIUr 
for cvtry tfollAr Mmcd (wetpt for Cba vork mTs^m^m 
Ami cbild cmtm di»agard«.) 

^AFOC •liiibllicy liaitotf for •tudonto Ag^d 18 to 
21 9o that BOW only thoM I8 yvar oldo vho «r« oxpoctod 
Co coi^loto high ftclipol or « vocAtioaAl progrui by thoir 
I9tli blrtbfUy ato ollfibU. 



In llov tork City. It U «»tlMt^ Ch«t ^proxiMtoly lOX of dM APOC cmo- 
load* or 2S,0tN) ffiiili«o, will h«vo ctolr tM^lt» sitlMr reduced or olislnsttd* 
In !Uy, At thA tlM of our •onlterlsa vloits. tork StAto hAd dAforrod 



ACconpllAhAd by Ortober lot, 1982). Vhilo tho cbtii|«« QO th& $30 «id l/3rd 
work liicoAtivA VATA IsplomstAd lAAt vlatAr, tte fwit nontb poriod Airing wbicb 
AFDC rA€ipi«itA tPATA Atill AllgiblA for thA work i»cMtiv« MA oot duA to And 
tmtiX Jun« lot. Thi»A» it vaa clAAr to uo mt thm timm of our vlsito in KAy thAt 

it VAA too AArly CO XAAfU of th* fttll iBpACC OO cHAnfA of tbAAA ekAllgAA in 

Aligibility. 

AnotbAr prograa up^rn vbieb ATPC rACiplAotA rAiy for bAAic AAAlAtAiKrA iA 
th« Food Stop Fn>irAa. CurrAotly.thA progrAB provide bABAfitA to 22 sUlioo 
lov^lncoM AMricAHA. A^prMiantAly hAlf o£ tliAAA rocxpiABti ata childrAA. In 
New York City. 49$, OW) lov-lfi««A faouAAtoldA r#CAtVA food stASpA. 

LAAt yAAr» CoogrAAA sod A vwAApfing cut A In fttodii^ for thA FoodScACp ProgrA* 
totAling $2.35 billion in FY I9S2 And nAArly $7 billioa ovtf tbA cbroA-yAAr 
poriod fro9 FY 1983 to FY 1964* Aa a roAult of tboAA budgAt cutA, OAAfly All 
TAcipintA Aro AitbAT bAiag CACKinAtAd ffo« tbA pffogrM or at* rACAlving mIIat 
b««f ItA thAO thoy wmld boVA uadAX tbA old 1^. And, AgAin, tbA bnrAbAot pro* 
vifionA vill raducA booAf itA for tbA working poor, ineluding AFt>C rAcipiAtA 
wbo ArA txspIoyAd. 



pIoiAntAtlon of 



of ttM All«ibilicy cbsngtA (full iaplAMOtAtion auAt bA 
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•tscb Jmmtmxy to r«flMt Immm itt food fttsmm^ 
pi^scpfliiMi m^u tte follmrlat Oeto6«r, 

-F)9o4 Stmap tn^am UmUm wm% lemfwA for Uw mr4 
tivo is tho i««t chTM yoaro. r^dlioo with lacoMi 
S«t«««» 110 «o4 150 p^ttmt -of t&o poverty lino (lorMly 
who M>rkla« pomr) tte imco oUgiblo tte ^n^m «U1 
cov b« t«fttlafttod. 

-Tte ooreod iocfl«o dotetioft viOch vorltli^ foelpioat* 
oro pmittod to dodi^t ftoa tlioir imsmm fov ooitSf* 
loXotod oxpmoo bu bma rodoeotf ftw 20K of otmngs 
t> its. ThU viU vMat la o 4oefMo la kovofiti 
for oil vorkint tfOC faaUtoo. 

In Ito ^ jtk CitT, 7,(K>0 booM^Uo tavo boo tmdaottd f m tbo pn^cm, 

duo priaorlly to tho rodoetloo ia tbo lftc« lovoU. 56.343 bouooboldd 

hod Choir boit«f Ito rodoeod boeoooo ^ tte ro^tioas ia tbo oomod Iomm dlo- 

r^rd. Uotiy. 49S,0(m bovo^do* tbo mlro Voo T<wk City eooaiood, oiu 

bovo tboir boooflc loirolo fros« boeoooo of tbo postpoeoMt of tbo eoot-of- 

liviot odjuotooDt* 




fan 



pgAcT Of wn» tT oro o» Afpc mifwm 

OCC ■^itovs visited • muter of Itccm MiiiCttttaMi e«it«rs (IN cMttf*) 
in the fotur largMit bemi^ of Mm fptk Citjr* Us spoM irith dir«eter»» iricb 
staff «»d vicb r*elpi«it«* Us aIm spoka vith staff at a iSfal aid off ica, at 
•avaral oaplaywst sad traiaing ^wo^nm^ «Bd at aavocal erioia iotarwiciosi 
sad riaottrca CMitara* 

Inyyct of tha yoAi^t^ ypC Woffc &ic«>tlva 

V^t «a loainad was that tboaa ji»t otfutglias to gat off tlM aolfan n>lla' 
vaia cha bardoat hit by ttm mtM m94m ia AFDC* tod ia foo4 Staa^. Va vava 
teld tff taeipioAto that hacswoa of tha loaa of vorh irotttivaa thay nom faead 
tha diffiealt choica of oi^^ mttiimiiit to aorh« tharahy locSag h«aic b«iafito 
for thoir childrac, or rotocaiag to a total fali«ict ^ aolfaro. Otoo racipicat 
told 00, 



A dlffsctor of la IM Coator, raforring to tho o«« tul« liaitlog tbo $30 and 
1/3 aamcd Incoaa disrogsrd to tha first foor a^ths of •aplo^soc told u«« 



I csa't uadffstaad boa thsp could thlak that af tar 
four Boatbs of «BpIoyMnt l o tbo^ a^lcallyy a mrk- 
lag An>C motlMr^s clrcuastaacaa voold so chngs that 
sbs tfould ba abls to hsodls soeh s asjor radoetloa U 
har incoaa. To tha eaatraty, X f sar thst nsar of tbssa 
«>ttos viil bs forcsd to qttit thslr Jobs. 



Another dlsiocictlvs to vork, la tha visa of ths dlrsetors v* ssiofca to. 
ths now csillng on tha work capaasa disrsfSTd ^ ths dlsragsrd avallsbla for day 
cara* 
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X * lat to gat off valfaia* X'a glad X'a sorfciag but 
X d^*t san vary wae^ waamf* Worn Vm told thst ba- 
causa X aorh X asy loaa baaaflta for mf kida* %iat 
do they asDt as to dot X'a trying ths boat I esa. 




Oaa director of • center Midt 



X think the nev flet $75 t«orli e^p«iee dleregerd le ya-* 
reel let Ic. For eeei^iXey in m^y ereee of the etty tw 
end poeeibly thive feree ere needed to t*^ to work. 



TYie riee in dey cere feee end the llalt on the tedoction el loved for dmf 
cere ex^eee wee eleo predicted to heve en edveree effect on womx who ere 
trying ro work. 

ieceuee of theee dielnceiitl^w, aeny directore worried thet the federel 
cute vili not eeve aooey la the loaf ntn, hut ioeteed irlXl leed to iacreeeee 
in AH^ coete ee AFDC eothere* feced with e loee in heeic benefite* chooee to 
return to e totel reiieace oa welfere. 

CCC wnitore were told thet the cute had aleo reeulted ia hi^r etete 
coets heceuee of ea Increeee la the auaher of recipi«ate oa Soaa ftelief » the 
etate-fuoded public eeeleteace progre*. One director eeid that hie center hed 
already experienced e eigaificaat increase in HoM Relief ceaei ^^ch now re- 
preeented 40t of thet cmter'e caaaload. Tbia iocrtaac ia largely due. accord- 
ing to thle director. to the change in APDC eligibility for IS to 21 year 
olde. Theee youa^ people, aede ineligible for AFDC becaaea of thle change end 
not eble to find eaployaenc, ere oov going oa Boae telief* 

|i^Ct of Cute in Treiaina end Eaployiffat froareae 

CCC aonltore were eleo told that the ef facte of the new dleincentivee for 
work end the chenge* in eligibility for young people were coapounded by dreetic 
reductione in funding for Job training progrtta. Olractore at the CM cent ere 
worried thet thete cut* would coet wptm in the long run, not cmly becauee thoec 
recipiencf lucky enough to find e^loyaent aight now be forced by the new rulee 
to return to e c.oaplete reiieace on AFPC, but eleo beceuee reductions in eaploy 
■tnt end t reining progress would aafca it that aach aore difficult for AFUC re* 
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cipi«ne» Mid ycunt (Atopic to acquire tkm a«c««MTT tkUla to tin4 taplayMt 
lo ch« first place. 

CCC vlstcor* 1^0 spok* with MployasBtttuidaac* «94 tralBlog p«r«oaa«I 
tf«re told that aany trada achool pragraw, fuoM hf fadaral CETA «mar. 
•n^ct9^ to cloaa. Cuta la fadarsl fundi have catiaad loaaw In ataff and In 
aarvlcaa. Mm umrm tald about a Mjor appiiaoca rapair achool, focvtrly vith 
a capacity for 40 to 45 traieaaa vhidi haa baan forcad to cut ita «icollMat 
down to 20. lA a javalry trada achool ^Uh bad a c^pacitf for 100 traiaaaa, 
currant asrolXaant Ma axpactad to ba oulf 20 thia aua«ar« 

In talkiog about \mt traioins pragraa, oaa at^rvlaor raportad a high rata 
of piacattcot for thair grada«taa. ^ dagcribad tha rac^t graduation of a 
tfoaan atudmt vith particular prida. lha atudant had worhcd wry hard, dav«lopad 
oaw akllla and vaa auccaaaftaiy placad in a Job that would avaatoally anabla 
h«r to gat off valfara, Sha ragrattad tha fact that bacauaa of tha cuta, har 
prograai i«ould nov ba abla to halp far favar trainaaa, 

CCC aoDitora vUitad TAF c«ktara (traioiog, Aaaaaavtnt and Placaaaat Cantara) 
which acrcan young paopla for training program afld which mcaiva fadaral fuading. 
Bacauaa of draatlc cuta la aupport, th^a cantara hava alraady avpariaiscad staff- 
ing cuta «nd thia haa lad to a raductloo lo tha nu^r of plac^anta of young 
people they «rc abla to sake In training prograu and in ESt (EogUah aa a 
Second Languaga) claaaea. The dlractora of thm« ctotara axpraaaad tha aaM 
roncam an did tha dlractora of tha incOM •aintanasca cantara wa apoka to, whan 
thtry lamncad that with tha racant cuta, 



The r»f*ult. they fear, will ba Inrraaaad ATOC coata, Savaral of (ha dlractora wa 



Ndl only ara AFDC nothft^ra dlacouragad froa working ba- 
cauaa of tha loaa of b^aflta but fawar and favar rc- 
rlpleota vlll hava tha opportunity to train for Mmploy 

sane , 



* 
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«pok« to cited thm rvlativvly tmmXl i«im(McBt 1b fvada for tho«o Job training 
prof rami coBp^rod iritb thm coau to thm to^maooe of provldtag iaoNM 
•upport to tho uQslLillod who mtm imblo to tiad mplmymnt. In thm word* of 
vnm director, 

Llko a food progroi of tollan for pots mad p«w, cuts 

la training profraao which My mmmm saall to buraaucrott ^ 
in WMhlagtoot mmkm m dlf fatwc« botiMS tlvlfit vlth 
pridf or llvln« with hvifor. 

Parotit* i^thout jobs, jpounf p^oplo vlthout trvlalAs for Jobs sod 1(^16 ymmx 

old dct>p-outt froB ths school systss fall into s cststo^y ifhich ons vorksr 

called^ 

Ths truly dissdvsntsfsd popiilsclos* • .uto viU Just b« 
oo tha ttrsst * th«T novbsrs to to but on to Ho»s 
Rslisf snd AFDC* 

She addsd that sv«a sobs young poopls iriko srs ovsr 17 » «ad in ■chool« ars nov 
bslng reooved fron thoir aothsr'e AFBC budgst bscaoss of ths ci^ngtt la sligibilitT. 

I_n£re^M»d_Strgss on Fanillss " Ths Indlrsct Effects oj^ths Budyt Cuts 

w« mmdm one l«st» particulsrly polgfunt dlecovsry. Ovsr 9m4 shove ths di* 
r«ct effects of the cute tn aselstsacs progress , asiiy directors of loeoM Hsln* 
tenance csntors and others vho reprsasot recipiSQte spobs sgsla sad sgain of ths 
f«er» r«ge» anguish and confusion uhlch haw been zmum^ by ths chsnges. la 
soBc caaes, this confusion say havs esused rsclplsnts to loss b4SisfiCs for trfiich 
th«y were still entitled even imdsr ths nsv rulse. For sssapls, vs vers told 
that during thrr saae period froa Kay, 1^1 to Febmary, 1962, 49»000 houssholds 
Btoppcd receiving food ecaaps» but only S,700 households i^re officially cermia"^ 
atcd froB food etaape because of the budgst cute. Anslyste sttributs this die* 
parity, aoDRg ocr*er fsctore* to confusion over food etsap sllglbility. Hsny 
elderly and working p<3or, in particular^ hearing reports in the aedis that they 
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wmtm thm feciw of cuts 1a th9 f9o4 Stmmp Tt^unm, did not com in for thslr 

r«i^«r rcvlcirt Msmiiit thAt tl^ vould Cm cut fM thm protrtti. 

Accotdlas to the «orl(«r« w spoke to, oUwr rtciplratB bave suffervd 

terribly fro« aoxiety owr thm euce ia the bmef it ptogm upon «liich they 

rely* Leffti Aid ectomejre is p«rticta4ir» told urn ttwy b«tre ee«i cbU effect 

ofi fnaiiee. tee ectortMj* in talkiot abottt bis cllcate, eeid. 

Life ie now e prmtm eooiuir. Talui e aotbcr ■•kiof 
9100 e ireefc. Beceue* of the chaa«e in the work di«- 
regerde, she U no Irafer eligible for e aoater of 
eerviees. Ker eaployMt no longer givM her e fia* 
eoclAl benefit yet ehe tbioto welfere ie '*the pite." 

Theee ettomeye eleo apoke of tb« iacreeee in the break-op of feaiXlce. 

Id nasty ceeee, there U en iacrenee in child ebuee cgueed by the edded etreee 

on these faAlXiM. tee ettotney described e viciotta cycle of fniiy dieeolu<- 

tion irhich he hee —mo egAin end egnla ia recent vaths. 



h iMga leem ber faaebend becesiM he ebuMg tt^ chil- 
dren «id triee to etipport hnr diUdreD mi her owo. 
She then finde ehe een't wOee eode neet oa the eeeU- 
tence eveileble to her. Becgueo ehe ig tmble to eup- 
port her diildren* cbgrgte of ngglect oft«i follov 
end the children ere chea placed ia footer cere. Qnee 
that happgiia it ie vsecy difficult for the netorml aother 
to deaooatrate that la ^e to care for tlm in 
order to get thaw beck. The aother My vent the chUd 
beck end be able to give it love bat f irat ehe needa 
a crib no erib» no child. The child then euffere 
the trauM of being aeperated trom the wther and be- 
ing placed in a footer hone, ead the govenwaet beam 
the higher coat of earing for that ehUd in foster care. 



Thie last obsarvatlOD waa alao aade by an AFPC nother %m epokc to who put it thie 



If I put ay child in foster care aoaaons will get $240 • 
5300 per nontb to care for oca ghlXj . . get $1 '.5.bO 
twice a Aonth for mf %^la feailj^. 

Monltora alao viaitad publicly-f«idad crisis Inttrvention centers which pro- 
vide teergcncy sstvices to fsalliee In crisis. Staff et Chtf centers elso citsd 
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th« Incrcaaad tcrcfit oo fwlilft. Th«y lUMd tht l«ck of •f£ord«bU, dacenc 
KvuaLag M th« nuabvr oaa probl«» lonS ajqimicd eocic«ni about tha cuts for lev- 
incoQc hoy»lng rn«ctad Imc y««r. According to one Morkar, 



Poor fnillca ar« fr«qu«aCly dUlocaC«d and oft«n have 
to doublt up la ordar Co hmvm a placa (o «cay. Tha 
Building Dapartoast cottdaa^a buildinga but failt to 
h«Xp faailiaa ralocaca. FasiliM are often ehifcad 
back and forth fros «falfara hotala to taaporary ahal> 
tcrs. 



Anochfsr worker cold ua that becauaa of the federal cuts sade laet yaar, the wel- 
fare offlLee were forced to aliBinate e departaant they uead to operate which 
aeaUtad faniliee In finding hounlog. 'nJow th«re ia nowhere for chcac fasilieii 

t*» go fi'T Mel p." 

A 6acl*l work*fr at a therepeutlc nuraery we viaitad eapressed sisilar con- 

c«ni over thcs streeace placed on young notheri %rtio art never sure froe otie 

month to Che n«»t whether they will hava to nove. 

Often, when they are forced to aove, it la to isolated 
oeighborhooJe far from the support eyetea of f sally and 
friends upon vhlch these young aothers rely. Unable to 
afford the transportation mxpenmm* to return to their 
faoUy neighborhoode* and faced with the difficulty of 
supporting their children on an inadequate Incctte, they 
becoae so lonely and scared that their children often 
b«co»« victlma of child abuee. Thla dislocation has 
also interrupted the treataent of young wthara who are 
participating in our therapeutic prograa. tecc they are 
forced to taovo away, they ars no longer able to afford 
ch(' cost of traveling Co our hospital. 

Staff at t^e crisis intervention prograas w« visited also told u& chat ruts 

in tvod staoips and AFDC have led to an increased dewand fo. ansistancc at thf 

rrnvrK^'nc y f.x^d centers, s demand which these centers are having a hard r iise 

meet Ins. bav«» already seen mute fasiiliex rosing in tvs ask for food becausr 

thetr foi.d staoipy h»vr run out before the end of Che tt)nth. One worker 'old ua 

fliat wht ri ihvi'se wai. given out, there wer^- long linen nf people coming to them 
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to mmk wh«r« th9j cQui.6 gat ehc ch»«««. 

worker v« mpakm to ■uaHMd up her fc»Un$s About th« plight of chv poor 

wh«n she said. 

So^ lAl problem ar« balng g«icr«t«d by •oaething out** 
sldfi «ad All arc (tolng U plcklisg up Ch* pi«c«». 
W« hjive b«cfi tMUidaging but oov v< doa*t hcvs uaough 
bA»d«id». 

A Ug«X Aid director, •peaking for him staff. Mid ?f th«ir cli«Qt«. 

Va cm'c iMgin Co describe the courage of Hoet of tbaee 
people uoder etraaa. with oo ^pa for the future, frue- 
tratioo a&d bopaiaaaneaa, leaa and laae tolerance in the 
•treats, abuaa cm tha lAcraaae. 

One CCC wsoicor't account of her diaeuasioa vlth ti«o AFOC aoebare suve up 

what fill of our aonitora iMrisad* 

Both mmma plcturad a life of cooatant etrase. Thay 
are alvaye eaafclog ioformticni and w>rriad about aossay, 
Thay follow tha naaa carafuiXy for inforaatlOQ about 
tfhat vUl ceuaa ch^igaa in their lives. Going ftoa 
sgaacy to sgaacy, an4 troublsabootiag wia-upa oceupiea 
ouch of thair ti«a. ftoth wmh ara apprahenaiva about 
tha budgat cuce. Ttiay axpact chair rant to go up 7)t, 
day cara to ba cut bach or alisinatad, WIC and Ifedieaid 
eligibility to ba aora etrict, and thair food etaap 
sllotaeote to go dovn. 

Both wo ■en look on social aarvicee as a social invaataant 
a chaapar altanativa for sociaty thsn foater cara. or 
jail or apacialixad cara later on. Both aaawd bittar 
that a foater cara aothar would get aora aooay to Cake 
cara of e child thsp the real aothar could get. 



BoLh found dlslQcacitlvefi to work built into tlM syttca. 
By sdding to the fsmlXy £ncoaa. thay could bacoae in- 
eligible for programs such e« Medicaid which their 
(hlldren d«ftparst«ly na«id . 8y working th«y t#ouId and 
up losing Bonay. 

Hur perhaps aoat pol^ant waa the picture of her cll«its lives palntsd by 

.»t.t .>f ri,f iti»i^ lnr#rv«r.e Ion w.7rk«r« w« Intcrvicwsd vhkt said. 
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A loc of our fiM&iIi«9 are slnglw ^renr. If they don't 
havs the csik^ClonAl nurturing of frinuls 4nd fanily* thc'v 
Are not g«etlng any of tb« ayvbollc nurturing of a stable 

food aourca. a atablc aourc* uf iscova, a nlc* looking w 
hoi»r...Bo« of thra live iii diaguating, decrepit, dark 
b«e«aenc ai^rCaenta. They are neglecting their cbildren*B 
eaotlooAl need* becauae their o%m eoKitional needa are 
neglected. « « 

I woQd«r about Che others. ..v* at leaat get tluae who , 
can pick up the phone.. .but Vm eure CHer© are othera 
vhoae eituations are even oore horrendous iTxea the ones 
ve aee . . . 

1 don't think people realize hov truly gria poverty 
really ia uoleaa you are out there intertwining in 
people's Uv«»», It ie not reeliitic... you read in the 
paper, but It doean't give you the tn*« picture of 
how bed it really ic.,. 

We wwre told at ao^ places w® visited that we had cow* too aoon - that 

the full tfxtent of the cute in public aaaietance which have already been aade 

will not be felt until this fall. And etiU nivre drastic cutB arc being contiidired 

in Cungreas fur t-Y'83. We plan to return and Uarr^ wore. We know that ever. 

worse news is yet tu come- 
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PRESCHOOL ASSOCMTION. INC. 



610 ^ }\2m srreei • Yon. NV IONS • (212) m^m 



cRtLo MIC rnmmim smriecs 



m iTTE > TEST MR V 

FOR THE NOOSC KLGCT COtHTTCE 

ON cliiinEi, rtm m f»ilics 



&ip1oj«ri «ft fMfug tiUQragft to tte imds «ad emcmt of 

tutfr terkf09 pirmts. Tta Horfef^rcf tat ckiiigod. Homo's m^y Into tHo 
inrkfmxo his officM tte trodftloiiil fmi^f. C^iU cvo Is tagloofiig 
to N v^oMd «s « pir«it1iif coHcm offwtfag MtNrs and fsthors ^loo 
botli of th« iro I0rfc1iig. 

Tht statistics ara w1l bww. In 1950 oo)/ om la tfgHt MtHara of 
pra-school c^tWrao ms mrkfng. !« IflM oot fo titt fs wtkim- EaoB 
vara startlfng fa ti»o fK;t tftat 4€f of aotHara wftft elft4roft aotfar tlMt 
ara Mrkf ng. TN troad Is contlmliig. 1/ aatpcrts projact ttat 64S 
of aotHars With joyng cbildrtii wfll te wrklng (MoffV'tJi 109| fisliift Ittlh 
Of ttesa Mthors at tea. o«a in f tva fatf^tt tHat tNy mid tnt«- tfio 
later forca if tNjr cooltf flad affortfa^o cm^. 

Ttiis socfal ravolatloA ^s f^^^Jiar. TiMra fm% tern an unpracodtotod 
lacraasa in tha noMar of sln^la paraiit fafllas nmr^y m of all 



Pr^arad Igr: 



Mncjr KalbtB 
P1r«eter» a^loyara 



aad CMId Cara Pro^ 
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cUfltfrm torn todiy c«ii exptct to llvt In a tlf^lt-pirint taiMHpId tfurlng 
sflMt p*rt of ttafr cMldlootf* lo fact only 11. E ptrcont of AMf^n favlllti 
fit tte societal starootjfpt of tr« mit lr«^«HRntr, with a iHft at hoM 
caring for tm cMldrmi. 

At tho tiM tN if^tast 1R tte coot of living Mtai It an ocoiMfc 
Ntctsilty thot both pm^lt wk to aalntolo o ttodoraU Ifvlog ttoatfartf . 
AccordlOQ to tho Itoroou of Uter StitlitfCi, o f|Bl1|r of feoP ROitfs tn^W 
in IKOM to afford tho laterMtflato llvlog %Uniwr4. Child coro oxpORMi 
for a pro-Khool ago child rai^ botiio« S3,0O0*|$,0Q0 por y«or ^ havo 
not bMm Inclined 1o any of fo-oa« of Uhor SUtlttfct ftelly hod^t. 

Child ctro has bocoao tht imd tctooo o^ ontlro ftocloty. This Is 
ha^^fng at a ttoo i^oa tho hafeiy hooii goM>at1<M» of tho 60's and fO*% Is at 
ttw ptah of thoir chlldboaring y«rs. raalllos «ro Mllor but «oro f^lllos 
iro having chlldrofi. iy 1990 thort will bo 23 bIIIIm chlldrofi ond«r six In 
tt« population^ up frosi 17.1 million In 1S^. 

¥ip U •Inding tho chlldronT In Row Yorh City as In ovary comnlty 
across the country child cart sorvlcos aro a cospllcatod islx of contar caro» 
family day cara and hc^t caro. Ttero aro publicly subsldlsod progrm and 
fndtpcndent cantors, nurstry Khoo1s» schools and oftar^schgol programs that 
dcptnd on partnt fcts. Thoso along vlth tho uncquntod baby*s1ttors and 
individual faalTy day ctra sotlws provfdo tho caro osid ^ p^^ts at 
every Incoee t avals. FmITIos arraf^wonts aro coaplcx* of ton involving 
savoral^care options In a sli^lo day. 

Parents at every IncoRO level need asslsUnco In eanOttverli^ t^gh this 
Mze. Child carO Inforsutlon services assist parents in this process. They 




•r« ricosfilltd •$ tn fKporUnt Mchmlni to atttiHi IN optliMl wtch 
tetMMi tht iyppljF Slid dmunA for child wt« 

Gip1cuf«rf m btglmiliiB to u^irstind how tucH • tonrtco 6t i^lMblt. 
rinding clilld cart ctn be < dlfficuU and tfmw co^iumfng i^perlafco. For 
ROW pmnt U It • tourco of griit dlftrott . For tho pir^t wlt^ t^ 
scheol^go cMltf it Is tfm ttrtst of taiowliis Mliat hipptnf iftor 9:00 FN iMn 
ichool Is ovar. SoM tevo dotcrlbod It of llio 3:30 flc^OMor Ptejor wmp}oytr% 
Mho tegan tracking r^lfoatfm loamad ttet a uibor of thoir ouploym mto 
rosl9n1ii9 bocaoto t^jr could oot f lad cMId cart* Fronts bavt com to our 
Ififonutloii larvlco, toll log os that tfwir tl^ot j«ar old It tait a1^ 
Ncautt tNjf coolda't oako adoqMto cMld uro trraogttonts. 1^11 o tfm 
porfact tolutloo oaj bo avallablo. partott noad cbild lAllc tbty 
Hork. Tho/ wot to kmw that thojr hofo aHo tha boot pottlblo arroRgMnt 
tor thoir chlldriw. With tho chaoeai Mork forct. It It im iwo diff 
for aap)«jfart to i^fiert w»k and faally coaeam. 

A child caro mfo^tfoB t«rv1et cao tanro at tha brMgo linking partntt 
to tanrlcot and Niping tNo endorstand hov to Mko a cosirthoottvo soarch 
for cara. A child cwa InfoiMtlon t«irfco: 1) crovldos spoclfk lofoiwtloft 
to paronti cm child cv^ o^lofii. t) offori coAwltatlon to paraott on 
tolocting tho oott approprlaU optlwi to mt thoir foalllat' fitadt^and 
3) docimftts tha parontr naadt and profaroncoi and problast that parontt face 
In oootfog thai. 

Tha Pra-^School Asiodatlon hat oporatad a child cara Infomatlon mvico 
for tha past U j«<rt. It ft nan cItjMHda and tanr teas tha flfO boroutltt of 
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mm fork City, minU^n f^farMtloa on »ort thiA 1700 preqtm%. iy 
sprlfig of 19B4 w« will rt«p«id to 4»000 ptrotit colls por jMr* Mt ispoct 
this Mbtr to c^tlnuf Increosing os tht lop^tanco of cMId tmrw litforMtlcm 
smkts irt rtCogoUod. Iniae<|iitt Ending* flot lock of dCMnd, hos us 
mil . A brief «Cftt1oo In tho Qilljr »tw prodocotf o flood of ovv 75 calls 
In two dojrs. Our outriicfi to ovplojtrs r op ro soo ts on fr^ortont tmw sorarco 
of f^nds to SMpport child care lofmrMtlon ant ao «c1t1f^ artoa fo ^Mch 
to provide services. 

ih9 (Ve-School Association launched Us Corporate and Union Nnbershlp 
progr^s in January, 19B3. Fees for Qur s^vlce are bised on the site of 
the norkf^c^^ and the per-mplo^ charge decreases is the size of 
the wDTkfw-cc Increases. Tor exaBp1e.for a i«rfcfwce of 1,000 the 
cost Is 51,750 increasing to U,(^ for a torkforce of 3,(NK). Any awployee 
can call us as often as itmy need to. We itlll consult irith than and nail 
thflR appropriate Mritten Materials. u% keep careful records on each call and 
foliow^P with each parent to find out If they Made a satisfactory arrangenent 
and to learn «bout how to RMke our services sore respwslve to parents* needs. 
From these two record* we can dociMnt the followlffg: 



Employee data work location, sex. age of children and fatally 
sue, eHglblHty for public subsidy. 

FpllpW'^ : 

Outcomes and evaluation of current care 
HoM.care wts located 

use of suhstdles and the Chfld Care Tax Credit 
This aggregate inform* t Ion is provided In stfwary froa to the ewployer on a 
scBsl-anrnjal basis. Parents at the workplace are using our service both for 



Intake: 
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tatdlite ntftfs, uRttiptctMl problm «nd fior longtr r«ng« plarniliig of 
projKttd cKifigtf i« cMW ctrt, k% cMltrtn gron oldtr thtlf RMtfi cliiiigt 
«nl ptrtnUl arrangttitnts m%X chsngt to M«t tlioso imdf . 

Ut bOQAn • cofitroct with liit«'Mtloi«l four and mw-tiilf monlHt 

•go. Otor ftrst controct hat pniipUd otl^ Ciplojftrs to mri UMrd 
conplotloo of w agrttfiwt vftfi yt. Thf ^o-Schoo1 Assoc fotl^ oxpocts to hivo 
at Ifost tlret controcts oporatfonal ^ tho tod of aotf can forsto starting 
four to eight soro In tUt follovliM) ytwr. Since sM«-a1 of those under active 
consideration are oajor «p1oyer$ or uolons In He** York City, each new contract 
win present « substantial Incroise In service, 
a substantial Increase In scnrlco. 

rrrough our Qsployers and Child Ci^e ^oject, the Rre^School Association 
has bad a leading role In developing o«p1oyar supports for cMId care In 
New fork City, our extensive ccmtacts with oore than 60 Mploj^s In Kew 
fork has convinced us ttet Mployers irlll boglo Mdtstly. Information 
services represent an la^tant b^lonlng. Thajf provide an teporUnt 
swice to mp\oy—% and can begin to docoMnt for the Mployer thi diffi- 
culties that parents face In aaklng child care 4Nrrangeoents for children 
of atl agts. Since we are In conUct with f^tlonal and auUl^natlonal 
corporations In Row York City, Moy are Interested In developing a ctnpanr 
wide policy on child care. This Pttns that they wtlt be Iwking for child 
care Information services In each of the cities where they have Mployees* 

may mAj(»r cities have child care Information services In place nost 
are struggMt^ to Mlntaln thefr fiindlog. fkny will need to look toward 
larger oetropolltan ar^s to respond to the nnds of parents irfio cowte to 




wrk. mpt m T€rk City, m ir. dfvt1e»1«« • t«tc« urtwrk fiicqrpor«H»i 
fRforMtfen fttnicts In »f^pQHUn vm. MMU ftockltntf, «im« ««d l*itt* 
chtstir »rt wtll ftrvlMdp Co^tfcvt mi Im J«*f«y hwt ipww cowvfft. 

cum €tr« tiifoflMtl©!! vnicn M\ RMi to txp^ •troii m e«»fttry. 
Tilt irtll r^irt fuvAt for totli itort-iip Md enfold ia99»Pt«* M^J^ 
ro^mnt otmo of pwtf«1 f^adffig tot lovomMt Mtft to !• art tfcit t*t 
corf i«*vf€t n fn plKO. Wr tun mtoii tfco PTo-ScNol teMCiitloo mi «• 
Day Ciro Pdnio strofioly suR)orts HR^MT: Tte CHIld Uro loforMtfoo Oitf 
ftoforrol Act. 

Strvkts «r« Bovln? npKlly to«ir4 covpotorffttfOA. Tf«rt 1i or of^ortyoUy 
to atvtlop sUndirdt for cUU colloctfon oN rtportlno tliit cm prow^O Offor** 
goto ditA fro* sivtrol conaunftlH and across Industrlts. To do tMs will ' 
rtqufro fundlitg and tacfmfcal txpartfst. 

It Mist bo rMBbcrad that lBfdmat1oi» i% not a tubstltuta for tipiodtd 
sarvfcos both wist nova Ift laodoa, «t wrk dosaly •rtt^ tha prevldar 
coraminfty to translate the needs of pleats. Infonaatlon services can 
fdentifj parent ^efareices and help to design the systas apiro^late to 
their need*. Sei-vlces wist be of high guilty and affordable to parents 
reoardless of Incoaie level. 
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dTATKlfKNT Of Iht VtHOENT J. FmTAN A, CHAUHIAN, MaTU'S TAflK FCMICK ON (XmO 

Asi« AMD NsoLacr 
COntintting Child Abuae Crigia 

A vell-'known study issued by the National 
Center on Child Abuse and Neglect re|>orts that over 1,000,000 
children a ycMir are abused or neglected in the tJnit^ States. 
Official reports of child aaltreatMnt have steadily increased 
during the last decade. In Hmg Hork State, the nuaber of children 
reported as abused or neglectml <k>ubled between 1973 and 1983, 
from 60,000 to over 120, 000 during the last ten years. The 
average annual increase is apporxlHtely 7% to 10%. 

A disproportionate number of New York City children 
die from abuse and neglect* Approsioately one third of the 
children reported as abused or neglected in the State live in 
New York City, but approxiMtely twa-* thirds of the children who 
die from maltreatment are New York City children* The annual 
toll of deaths in the state, following a drop iosaediately 
after the enactment of the Child Protective Services Act of 1973, 
has remained consistent: about 100 children a year continue to 
die from child raaltreatuzent. 

Although we need to continue our efforts to 
improve the quality of child protective services, we must also 
recognize the limitations inherent in reporting and reactive 
intervention. Our current approach to protecting children frcm 
abuse and neglect centers on reporting, which is dependent upon 
someone noticing that a child shows signs of possible maltreatment, 
and investigation, which is dependent upon someone reporting 
what they have noticed* Although official reports have increased 
enormously in the last decade, we are still not reaching all of 
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the children who need h«lp; \e continueu aeaths of children 
is evidence of this failure* 

fnfo must confront th« fact that evun the most 
perfect reporting and investlgaticm systea possible My never 
be able to reach all of the children who need protection* Some 
children will nev^r be detected in tine because parents can 
hide the reality of child maltreatmnt. Parents can learn hoi# 
to avoid detection and the systea through experience with it; 
this happens in all systems, and there is no reason to doubt 
that it is happening with the child protection systm* But 
this does not make us helpless. ^ There is a way. 

Parental Self-Help 

The answer has been in front of our eyes for 
somtitime* The key to true prevention of child abuse and neglect 
is to encourage parents to seek help voluntarily before a child 
is harmed irrepairably or killed. Experience with various 
experimental treatment programs has shown that parents will 
seek help if properly encouraged and offered genuine, npn- 
punitive help > This approach buxlds on the internal motivation 
many abusi nq parents have to find a way out from the hurtful 
cycle of maltreatment. If these parents are reached, we can 
begin to close the gap in the protection obtained through 
the reporting- invest liiatinq system currently in place. Parents 
who are not reported can, in effect, learn to report themselves 
for holp if the fvAt of punishment and retribution is 
lessened through supportive help designed to maintain the 
family. 

Parents under stress which may lead to abase 
frec|uently seek help indirectly to avoid the stigma associated 
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With abusing and neglecting parents. They ask for help without 
disclosing the true nature of their problem or their own anxiety 
for the safety of their children. They seek help silently because 
they care about their children, they know a cry of pain when they 
heard it, they are afraid of thtnr own impulses to harm their 
children, and they dimly recognize that they need outside help. 



requiest for help is hidden in a seemingly meaningless action. 
They take a healthy child to a hospital^ claiming the child is 
sick and should be admitted for treatment, but the examining 
physician finds no health problems to warrant hospitalization. 
In the past, such parents would leave the child at a hospital, 
disappear lor a few days, and then return to pick up the child. 
In effect, these parents are asking the hospital to take the 
child off their hands during a crisis because they fear they 
may harm the child. Unfortunately, these pleas for help are 
requently not understood, or, if they are, there is no procedure 
that allows the sought help to be given. 



in effoct to control Medicaid expenditures, admitting such a 
».'hild may no longer be possible. Hospitals used to retain patients, 
especially children, for "social" rather than medical reasons, 
but this practict^ is now discouraged if not forbidden. When a 
child IS dt»i>mt?d tu h.ivi.» t)t»L»n kept m a hospital without a medical 
caur»<», Mrdicai{] mmbur r.cment is either denied or the dally rate 
IS rrducL-d fr^m the hospital rate of about $200 per day to a 
bocsrd(?r rate iif <ibi:)ut $40 per day. Hospitals, understandably, 
st'C themseivi's as "losing* money in such circumstances. 



Such parents frequently turn to hospitals. Their 



Indeed, un<*er the hospital utilization procedures 
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New York City's Island* of Safety Program 



In October 1981, the Hayor*s Task Force proposed 



to Mayor Koch the establishment of a community program to 
prevent child abuse and neglect. This program consisted of three 
components: 



a series of crises nurseries located in 
various hospitals throughout the City 

~ volunteer crisis information and referral 
centers located in the schools 

— a city-wide mass media campaign to encourage 
parents to seek help voluntarily before abuse 
occurs or worsens 



Hayor Koch responded by establishing one pilot 



crisis nursery, located at the New York Foundling Hospital ^ and 
five schOQ-based programs r located in one school district in 
each of the boroughs of the City. The purpose of the pilot 
programs is to demonstrate whether the Islands of Safety concept 
can work in New York City. The Hayot picked the site for the 
demonstration crisis nursery after the Health and Hospitals 
Corporation raised objections to instituting nurseries in the 
regular acute care hospitals under its jurisdiction- An additional 
purpose of the demonstration is to test whether there is any 
validity to some of these objections, including questions of 
cost and parental misuse of the program. Mayor Koch has c<»maltted 
himself to replication of the Islands of Safety if they are proven 
successful . 

New Ycirk Fcjundlin^ Crisis Nursery 

The pilot crisis nursery at the New York Foundling 
Hospital was magurated, by the Mayor and the City Council 
president, in early April 1982. The program is now over a year 
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old «nd h«8 proven that parents will ^i^a its services if they 
Know aboMt them. The program has operated under one handicaps 
the city-wide mass media campaign envisioned as essential to 
attracting parents has not yet been imples&ented. As a result » 
the daily utilization rate for the prograsi is not, as high as 
we want it to be and know it can te. I^spite this handicap, 
367 Children were admitted to the Crisis Hursery during its 
first year in operation; an additional 78 children received 
services but were not admitted, ^e Crisis Nursery's Helpline 
received 2997 calls. 

A basic operating assui^tion of the Crisis Nursery 
is the expectation that parents in stress or crisis say need 
relief to prevent child abuse or neglect. This assumption derives 
from the "stress Rodel* of child maltreatment, whi^ explains 
the causation of many child abuse and neglect cases as a result 
of frustration, extreme tension, and even dispair which is 
displaced from the crisis situation to the child. Zn uamm cases, 
the stress itself vmy stem fvm issues that are not directly 
related to the child. The presenting problems of the parents who 
have turned to the Crisis Hursery for help are in accord with 
this basic program assumption. 

Slightly more than 34% of the cases involved 
parental fears of being unable to maintain self-control towards 
the child. Slightly more than one fourth (26%) of the parents 
experienced difficulty in controlling a childr most of these 
parents were trying to cope with hyperactive or acting-out 
children, including several whose children were setting fires. 
In almost one fifth (16%) of the cases, the parent was distressed 
over sf^nking or hitting a child because such a response was 
atypical or stronger than custoeiary. 
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Perhaps as part of a developing national problem, 
approximately one fifth (18%) of the cases involved families 
who were undoaicilod, a number of whose parents had refused to 
go to a shelter because of the low reputation or actual conditions 
m t' e shelter. For admission, there had to be an indication that 
a child could be endangered because of parental stress or 
crisis; the 18% rcfX€K:ts only those situations in which a case 
was opened • Other housing problems, including impending eviction, 
existed in 22% of the cases* 

various forms of inter-personal c-nf lict were 
among the presenting problems of the families who came to the 
Crisis Nursery. In almost one fifth (18%) of the cases, family 
violence was a problem. Most of this violence was bet%raen the 
parents or a parent and a boyfriend. In several cases, however. 
It was between a parent and a grand- pa rent. In another large 
group of cases (23%), there was a significant family conflict 
or fighting i'- , t t least yet, reached the level of 

overt violence. 

Although the Crisis Nursery was designed to 
operate with an awareness that parents may be deterred from 
seeking help because of fears that their children would be 
♦aKcn away from them, we were surprised to discover that 
1'^% of the parentP ^at' to the Crisis Nursery because they 
were actively ,ng to have their children placed. Most had 

applied for placement but had been rejected. 

Most of the children served by the program 
howev€»r, were not placed* A placement occurred m onlf 28% of 
the cases. About three fourths of the cases received services 
other than placement. Among the most frequent referrals were: 
counselling or therapy (Sl%) ; day care (20%); rehousing (16%); 
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welfare (13%); shelter or teiaporar)^g|||^vin9 arrangements (11%); 
parent education programs (14%) j hmai&akcr services (8%); and 
^ employment or vocational services (41)* 

The expesience of the Crisis Nursery^ during its 
first yoar in operation, demonstrated that the basic conept of 

* the nuis>ery as an "Island of Safety" is a practical and 
realis;tic approach to the prevention of child iMltreatjaent, 
and that it can even work in a large City such as Hew York. It 
has proven that parents can be encouraged to seek hslp on their 
own, that parents will ur>e such a program when they know about 
it, and that meaningful help can be provided to them in a non- 
threatening caring environment. 

Conc I us i on 

Our experience in New York City, coupled with the 
e;<perioncc5 of other programs throughout the United States, have 
demonstrated that child abuse can be prevented « that parents 
can be reached before seriously harming their children. We have 
laid the foundation for developing a new approach to protecting 
children tram abuse and neglect. All programs that prOBWte 
parent jI sell-help, including crisis nurseries » drop- in*" center s » 
rrisis intervention s*»r vices, and Parents Anomymous, can help 
us reach parents who arc not being identified by the existing 
reporting and investigation system. The parent self-help 
approac'h is the best means we have of closing the gaps in this 
v;y*itom. ran do nothinq to restore life to the children who 
^ ^itivt' Jwni. A fittjnq memorial to them will be a renewed 

dftii (M I i(Mi t(t improvinq the protection of maltreated children 
in (?ur nation. This improvement is a crying need for thousands 

* (*t rf.ilJrtT^ and families, and it is our duty to offer them a 
means to r^c-apc thf t r.ip f>f child maltreatment. 
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STATE OF NEW YORK DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 

TOVltt VUlLOniG • T«l &OVCRMOM 11C&.SOW A I«OC«CFC|.lCI« lMf>(«m tTATf W^ikZm 9 A4.VAItV. W.V mW 



0«VlO AKKtnoO. M 0 



August 2. 1983 



Mn. Judy Weiss 

Research Assistant 

Hous» select CoMictce on Children. 

Youth and FtasfUes 

House Annex 2, Roos H2-}dS 

Wsshingtonp D.C, 2051^ 

Dear Hs« Wc1»h: 

Several iwwbers of the New York State Nutrition Watch CoMittec 
recow«nded thst their Juft« 1982 report. Findings «nd RecoMtidst ions 
nf the Nutrition Watch Coaiittee. be subsiittcd im «ddielonai testistony 
to the record oi r»ctnt hearings sponsored by the House Select Coqp>ittee 
on Children, Youth and Foallies. 

The Nutrition Watch CkMittee ms ap|>ointed hy Covrmor Hugh t. Carey 
in 19BI to find weys to improve the nutritional status of itate residents, 
especially children. After ponths of study, the Cowittee found that the 
proDiew of ...hunger iu again on the riae in Nev York State..." in part 
becauiit the federal govemaent is turning back on its responsibility for 
eradicsting hiinK^r. 

The Nutritlnn Watch Co^ittee's report is d sobering analysis of 
ihv multiple* causes and consequences of malnutrition; 

• **The shortage of food bath episodic and chronic — in 

thousands of householda thnmghout the state i» an urgent 
problero that offends raodem society's noral sensibilities 
and requires BMJbllltation of its vast resources to address 
this threat." 

e "Federal budget rccSuctiona — in food stasip, school lunch 
-ind brpakfa»t programs and the nutrition prograo for the 
elderly are an illusory savings because the long terro 
effects of inadequate nutrition, and the resultant increase 
in expenditureH of public health care dollars, will alioiinate 
any short-term gain/* 

• "AtLentic;n to the isoediate probIe« of hunger is no substitute 

fi^r the deveiap5S4»nt of realistic approaches for ameliorating 
the lon^tT term effects of poor nutrition." 

a "Invcstotnt of rettwufctrw in proper nutrition is over the 
It^ng run it m^Ht ^.c^st -cf f ectlve fseasure.'* 
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• *'lt im thm duty of f«a«r«l official* to restore public 

coTiftdcnce in food-*ci<i (nrogrm and cotnit theiv «i«rgic« 
to vlinlnating hunger in thm United StatM."" 

As pcaff director for the Nutrition Ketch Comittee, I enclose 
their report as testiaooy for the record of the Select CoMletee'e 
hearings on July 2b, 1983. 

Very truly youra. 



Jo-Ann Laaphere 



JALscp 
end* 
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Findings and 
Recommendations 

of the 
Nutrition Watch 
Commitiee 



Evangeline Couletas-Carey 
Co-Chairperson 



Alan Pifer. President 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 
Co-Chairperson 
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9m« or New VdHK 

Executive CMM4WII 
AUUUfY MtM 

* Hitmm L.Camkt 

9p iiost of vm, hao^m: smu a distant 
concern, an laaoa tliat afflleta la^msdrnwrnlp^mA mM poor 
nations mto than vultliy aooiotioa llto mir own. Yotf 
tha proaUMa of Inmgar ranaln a CMlity in tlia liiNia of 
tJiottaanda of Man Yorkar*a and, indoad, tha antira 
eoimtry. Zn faot, tha thrMt of hoi^r*' ia in 
ineraaaing <»a for mny of onr aoat vulnarabia 
citisana. 

Six wmtha ago X ^pointad a Ooandttaa, tlia 
Rutriti<m liat^r baeaoaa 2 baliavad tbat tba aooaoadc 
raoaaaion ai^ oats in fadaraX food progrna iiara 
jaopardisii^ tlMi nutritional atatoa of llav York Stata 
raaidmta. Z aakad tte C o— i ttaa^ diairad hf 
lira. Birangalina Ooulatas-Carsx «nd Man Fifar, 
Praaitent of tba CariMgia Corporation of Rav.Yorkf to 
asaaaa tliM axtont of Inmgar in tha Stata* to datasaina 
tha affa€h:ivanaaa of fadaral food ppogYaMf to daaiga a 
notritional nonitoring ayata«, and to axaatna tin 
affactivanaas of notriticai adooatlon progrMV. 

nsa nutrition Ifateh CoiMiittaa emclodad its 
sttidy in Jtsna aid isso^ this raport of ita f indinga 
and race— eniflationa « Thm raport ia a tiMly and 
Bobaring docunant irboaa raading I i^uwaini to ym. 

Tha aliAination of hungar and proootion of 
tha nutritional mXl-baing of all paraona in 
Saw York Stata ara (Ajactivaa of tha highaat 
ijqiortanea*. Tha vitality of our Stata and tim ^tiaal 
dsvalopamt of onr hcoaan rasoorMs 6/&^mjyStm on Mating 
thasa objMtivas, A ranai^ public co— itaant ia 
require. 
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NUrmK^N WA7CN COMMTTii 



U&ncY Amkim, Oiiwewr 

Food Rssweit 9ndActf<m Cmttwr 

BncBrrmcwf P»dt4f» Arnms 
Mmnbmr, Gowfw't Admory Canmwttme 
To Tho HYS Off^ For Jhm Aging 

Jorge L Baiisst. Pro$k^ 
Misortcordm Hos^W ModKOl Cemor 

Ststor Sor9fTS Brmnsorf, D C, 

DioemsM H^BMt B SocmJ Sorvmos 
CMihoi^ Diocoso 0^ A^ny 
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Summary 



The Nutrition Watch Committee was appointed by Go^mor 
Hugh L. Carey in January of this year because of his coraern 
that the economic recession and cuts in frnferal food i^ograms 
¥vere jeopardi»r^ the nutritional status of New York State 
residents. The Committer's task, as defined by the Gcmrnw, 
officials of the State Department of Health and ttw Cwnmittee 
itself, was to arae^ the extent of hui^ier in the state; to 
determine the effectiveness of federal food programs; to design 
a dynamte monitwing mechanism to review the nutritional 
status of at*risk groiqss; and to examine the effectiwness of 
nutrition edi^tion programs. 

This was a charge of considerable magnitude. Nevertheless, 
impressed with the urgerwy of the situation, the Committee 
decided to carry out its work with all p<^ible speed and submit a 
report to the Governor by June. This repwt therefore, is 
restricted to major findings and recommendations. A 
supplementary report will be issued at a future date and will 
include workir^) papere prepared im the Committee. 

As its work programed, the Committee found itself grappling 
with not a single subject but two rather different ones - hunger 
and malnutrition. Hur^r is largely Yelated to temporary or 
f^rsistent poverty and is a condition that can be readily relieved 
through rncmne or food siqH^fen^ntatfon. Malnutrition - either 
undernutrition or owmutrition - is a more complex and less 
easily corrected condition and teruls to heve long-term health 
consequences. There is, for example, a striking correlation 
betwen malnourishment during f^egnarwy, low birth weight in 
babies and the incictem^ of infant mortality, birth defects and 
mental retardation. CardiovaMular disease end diabetes are 
closely as$<K;iated with otwsity. a condition that is usually 
caused by an improper diet. It is believed that frc^n one-thift< to 
one-half of the health prc^tems of the elderly are directly or 
indirectly related to pom nutrition. Although hunger and 
malnutrition are related, they essentially are separate public 
policy matters. The Committee decided, therefore, to address 
first the subject of hunger and then the longer term, nwre 
pervasive matter of malnutrition. 

The Committee was cfeeply shocked to discove that hunger. 
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which had been largely eliminated through a variety of 

measures deluding food stamps and other federal programs, is 

again on the rise in New York State. Although it was not {K>ssibli» . 

to carry out a broad survey of the population to confirm the 

extent of the phenomenon, the evidence of its existence is clear. 

For example, the Salvation Army and other human service 

agencies that provicto food packages and meals to destitute « 

people report that requests for assistance have mounted rapidly 

in recent months and lines at soup kitchens have lengthened. 

The Committee believes the presence of hunger in a 
prosperous state such as ours is a deplorable arul intolerable 
condition. Its existence in the face of plenty must be eliminated. 

The length and severity of the economic recession, increase 
living cosis, reductions in the food stamp prc^ram and other 
governmeit assistance for working poor families, and the lack 
of outreach to needy individuals who are eligible for these 
programs all are factors leading to increased hunger in New 
York State 

The effectiveness of federal fcK^d-aid programs in combating 
the ravages of hunger is indi^utable, yet the programs have 
suffered severe budget reductions. For this reason, federal 
officials need to be reminded of the im^rtance of investing 
public resources in these highly cost-effectrve programs. The 
major social and financial responsibility for eradicating hunger 
in the United States must rest at the federal level. Poverty, 
' specifically, and economic conditions, generally, are not 
phenomena over which states have control. More importantly, 
social problems and the resources needed to address them are 
not distributed equally among the states. 

The Nutrition Watch Committee found itself obliged to 
consider the fundamental issue of the long-term food supply 
needs of New York State residents. The nutritional welNtoing of 
the state's population is, to a great extent, dependent upon 
assuring a supply of a variety of foods at affordable prices. This * 
recognition led the Committee to give some attention to 
agricultural marketing and processing opportunities, the cost of 
food transportation, the retention of farm land and the • 
availability of food distribution facilities. 

The Committee spent a great deal of time investigating the 
impact of good nutrition on health. The promotion of good 
nutritional practices among all the people of the state is a 
difficult and complex challenge. It involves not only ensuring the 
availability of nutritious food at an affordable price, but it also 
involves education. People must be iKiucated about what 
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constitutes a healihfui diet; they must be motivated to make 
better consumption decisions and be provided an 
understar^ing of the personal and economic con^uences of 
poor nutrition. The key to solving many of the current problems 
of malnutrition identified in this state is better nutrition 
education, a point reiroated to the Nutrition Watch Committra 



The Committee, therefore, attaches high priority to the matter 
of nutrition education for children in the schools^ for adults 
generally and for future h^lth professionals. However New 
York State has not attached a high priority to the matter of 
nutrition education. For instance. New York has 12 medical 
schools - more than any other state in the nation — yet only two 
of these schools require their students to take nutrition courses. 
Health professionals should to required to take at least one 
basic nutrition education course to ensure their full 
appreciation of the importance of nutrition in the human 
condition. 

The Committee has concluded that the two goals of 
elimmating hunger and improving the nutritional well-toing of 
the people of New York State can to realized through renewed 
public interest and commitment. Clearly, a state responsibility 
should emerge. Although federal responsibility in the fo<^ and 
nutrition areas is clear, its commitment must to reinforced. 
Likewise, we must draw upon the resources and expertise of the 
private sector. 

Our recommendations reflect the reality of current budgetary 
stringency. Nevertheless, several of them will require the 
appropriation of state funds if they are to to implemented. The 
Committee toheves such expenditures are fully Justified since 
good nutrition is of fundamental importance to the proper 
development and maintenance of the state's human resources, 
especially children, and to avoidance of the escalating costs of 
medical care for health problems which should never have 
occurred. Indeed, investment of resources in proper nutrition is 
over the long run a most cost-effective measure. We cannot 
over emphasize this point. 

Our most important recommendation \n regard to the 
objective of a nutritionally healthy citizenry is that the state 
must encourage the development and implementation of a 
coherent and comprehensive approach to addressing the 
myriad issues surrounding this objective something it has 
never done The state must seek to remove obstacles that inhibit 
client particjpation in food-aid programs, develop the capacity to 
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re^nd quickly in emergency situations aiKl commit itself to a 
long-range strategy of developing nutrition education 
programs. To this end, the Committee proposes that a New York 
State Council on Food and Nutrition Policy be established as a 
new, independent entity reponing directly to the Governor. 
Such a body is neected to provide timely information on the 
nutritional status of the population, to stimulate the creatiim of 
innovative public policies and eitpanded prevention efforts, to 
coordinate the work of numerous state agencies with an impact 
on nutrition and food, and to forge a better private/public 
pannership with the capacity to address these iraues. 

The elimination of hunger and the promotion of good nutrition 
are objectives of the highest importance to all the people of New 
York. We hope the efforts of the Nutrition Watch Committee will 
be instrumental in assisting New York State to promote a 
nutrittonaUy healthy and productive population. 




Evangeline Gouletas-Carey 



Atan Pifer 
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Thousands Go Hungry 

Contrary to popular perception, the hunger problem in 
America has not gone away. In fact^ the sf^er of hunger Is a 
growir>g reality in the lives of an increasing number of 
Americans. The situation in New York State t5.m> different. 
Voluntary agencies and food (Mintries that provide food 
assistance to the r^edy have reported that durirni the past year 
the number of emergency requests for f(MXl has skyrocketed 
throughout the state. The shortage of food - both episodic and 
chronic - in thousands of houraholds throughout the state is an 
urgent problem that offends modern society's moral 
sensibilities and requires mobiliiation of its vast resources to 
address this threat. 

The Nutrition Watch Committee's perception of what 
constitutes inad^uate nutrition changed during the months it 
met. Members discovered that the vrards "hunger" and 
"malnutrition" are mistakenly used interchangeably, which in 
turn has obstructed the identification of problems and the 
development of solutions. The Committee concluded that 
although (he prc^lems of nutritional risk due to hunger (or the 
lack of food) are relate to the problems of nutritional risk 
caused by improper food choices* they command different 
public policy decisions and methods of solution. 

"Low -income people are, by definittan, at 
nutritional risk. " 

Jeanne Perry, Food Law Project 

Alt other problems of nutrition are relatively insignificant 
when compared to the fact that millions of New Yorkers are 
living on incomes that, if not supplemented, prevent them from 
obtatning enough to eat. There are more than 2.3 million people 
in New York - 13.7 i^rcent of the state's population - living 
below the poverty level. Even more disturbing is the fact that 
almost 25 percent of the children in the state under five years of 
age and 20 percent of children ages 5-17 are members of 
poverty households. For a family of four this meant an income 
last year of less than $8,400. 

While federal fcMd-aid prc^rams are the vital link to survival 
for the majority of low-income families, few of these programs 
reach all people. In 1980, nearly 715,000 households in New 
York received fcK>d stamps. Yet, this large number represents 
only two-thirds of those eligible for food stamp benefits. Less 
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than 35 percent of low-income pregnant women, infants and 
children at nutritional risk in the state are participating in WIC, a 
program specifically established for this target group. The 
meals-on-wheels program and congregate feeding programs 
for the elderly are unable to serve the number of pet^le 
requestirH) these Mrvices. 

Middle-income households usually spend less than 20 
percent of their income for food; this figure may soar to as much 
as 40 percent In the case of low-income families. In a poor 
household, food for an adequate diet cannot be purchased 
unless other ne<»ssities are sacHfieed. Rtstng food c<m have 
further diminished the limited dollars available. The New York 
City Department of Consumer Affairs reported this past winter 
that the cost of feeding a family of four in the city reached an all- 
time high of $1(^.59 fmr week. 

"Documenting hunger is not easy, and 
consequently many people have the 
assumption that hunger does not exist " 

-■ Donna Lawrence. Fo»/ and Hunger 

Hotline 

The incidence of hunger, which had largely been eliminated 
by federal food-aid programs, is again on the rise in New York 
State. Numerous discussions with and corres{K>ndence 
received from staff of charitable organintions, food pantry 
volunteers and food advocates overwhelmingly supported the 
thesis that a rapidly increasing segment of New York's 
population is experiencing food crises aPKl experiencing them 
more frequently. The evidence mc^t often cited was the 
substantially Increased demand for emei^ency food assistance. 

"The requests for food will run at about a 45 
percent increase over last year. " 

- The Salvation Army. Suffolk County 

"In January 1982. the Emergerwy Ecumenical 
Food Shelf served 105 people. A month later, 
service demand was up 25 percent." 

■• Donna H. Drumm, Joint Council For 
Economic Opportunity of Platt^urg 
and Clinton County. Inc. 
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"Since 1980, there has teen a 7,250 percent 
increase in housaho/d food amargancies 
experienced by large numters of children and 
their parents and guardians in East Harlem. " 

Anna Lou Dehavanon. Ph.D., Cast 
Harlem Intarfaith Welfare Committee 

At the request of the Nutrition Watch Committee, the 
Salvation Army conduct^ a statevvida survey which showed a 
19 percent increase in the nuffdMr of people raquesting 
emergency aid from its facifittes during the period of Dumber 
1 980 to December 1 981 . The number of persons who cited the 
loss of food stamp berwfits as the reason for needing assistance 
jumped by 93 percent. Diminished income due to 
unemployment and reductions in government distance also 
contributed to increased demand. 

Many of the charitable organizations that dispense 
emergency aid haw M^ifirmed the assertion that the 
characteristics of needy individuals have changed. Agencies . 
reported they are serving a new type of low-income person. 
According to a church in the Capital District, "Significantly, the 
working poor comprise a growing pro|M>rtion of the families arKf 
persons requesting assistance." These people have always 
worked, but they sud(tonly find themselves lacking funds. The 
"new" client is recently unemployed, has never before had to 
seek help and is either unaware of what help is available or is 
too embarrassed to obtain ft. 

The Power Of Nutrition 

Through life, nutrition affects everyone's health, regardless of 
age, race, sex or economic status. Since the adage "you are 
what you eat" is true. New Yorkers are in serious trouble. 
Lifelong improper food choices and ap^wtites insensitive to 
reasonable limits have significantly undermined the health of 
New York State residents. For the majority, their productivity 
and quality of life have been negatively affected. Ignorance of 
and disinterest in the consequences of iwor nutrition appear to 
be the major hindrances to improving New Yorkers' nutritional 
habits. Although the steps to correct the problems of ignorance 
and disinterest are longer term than the steps to alleviate 
hunger, the necessity of addressing both problems is equally 
compelling. 
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"After bread, educatior} is the first need of a 
people. " 

Danton 

There is a well established association between nutrition and 
oregnancy outcomes. M^icai research has demonstrated that 
^ c : Nca I factor in a newborn baby's birth weight is the nutrition 

t - ' mother. A low birth weight infant has half the chance of 
survival of a normal birth weight infant. In addition, low binh 
weight infants are three times more likely to suffer from birth 
defects and ten times more likely to suffer from mental 
retardation than are normal birth weight infants. These 
developmental problems are associated with some 10,000 
births each year in New York State 

For school age children, poor nutrition can retard their 
cognitive development and stunt their g^Dwth and fail to 
generate an adequate level of energy to sustain physical 
activity Obesity is a major nutritional problem for many 
children, esn^cialiy those from low-income families. An obese 
child IS th * IBS more likely to become an obese adult and 
may ever the asscM:iated health problems of coronary 

heart diseat v i e nation's number one cause of death), 
hypertension, gout and diabetes, 

SiK of the 1 0 leading causes of death tn the United States are 
(inked to mafnutritron Furthermore, it has been estimated that 
an improved diet could significantly reduce the mcidence of 
obesrty, heart disease and infant mortality 

The societal costs of these largely preventable diseases m 
terms of tost productivity and health care costs are staggering 
American industrial firms spend about $700 million yearly to 
replace the 200.0(X) men between 45 and 65 years of age who 
are killed or disabled by coronary diseases. Of the persons 
hospitalized in this state, the Department of Health estimates 
more than 20 percent had a nutrition refated illness Low birth 
weight !S a phenomenon which costs parents and taxpayers 
millions of dollars a year m both hospital and institutional care 
Studies have indicated that up to one-third of total health care 
costs ^lay be attributable to inadequate nutrition Thus, poor 
nutrition contributes to an estimated $ 1 0 billion in health care 
costs m New York State 

The Nutrition Watch Committee has determined that the 
nutrition problems of at risk populations in the state are 
aggravated by a lack of public understanding o< the importance 
of preventive health care There is widespread agreement 
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among health experts and public officials that expenditures for 
the institutional health care system could be reduced if those 

^ programs which promote maternal and child health and prevent 

illness were not underfinanced Ironically, there appear to be 
few signs of reversal in the current injudicious expenditure 
pattern m which the treatment of illness is emphasized rather 

^ than its prevention. The Nutrition Watch Committee concluded 

that giving attention to the immediate problem of hunger is no 
substitute for the development of realistic approaches for 
ameliorating the longer term effects of poor nutrition 

Federal Food Funds Are 
Well Spent 

That federal food- aid programs have been effective in 
reducing the risk of hunger and gross malnutrition for poor 
people in this country is indisputable. Although the proportion of 
the state's population living in poverty today is similar to that of 
15 years ago, the proportion suffering from hunger in recent 
times has grown smaller because of the impact of food aid 
programs Yet, federal budget reductions - both those already 
enacted and those under consideration threaten to erode the 
progress the nation has made in ehmmating hunger 

Our first and overwhelming fmpression is that 
there are far fevver grossly malnourished people 
in thfi, country today than there were 10 years 
dgo The food stamp program, the nutritional 
component of Head Start, (and) school lunch 
<ind breakfast programs have made the 
(fffference food aid programs may represent 
taie of the unsung yet most effective ant/ 
poverty efforts of the fast 75 years \A/earenof 
dt*^liny with an ineffective tool of public policy, 
but an inadequately used one " 

Field Fouridation Report, Testimony of 

Physicians. 1977 

Ltfst yedr Cuf^gress was persuaded to adopt a series of large 
t)tjdget recluctrons that had major consequences for millions of 
low iftc'CMTif* families Food stamp benefits in New York State 
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alone were reduced by more than $125 million. This year, the 
budget proposals have twen equally harsh. New York State 
could loro over 9B00 million for food-aid, health care and 
related human services programs. 

Recent Congressional action hit particularly hard on New 
York State. Cuts in the Older Americans Act will mean that 
363,000 fewer meals will be delivered to the state's elderly 
resident. Food stamp benefits may be r^uced by $1 90 million. 
Potential reductions in the WtC prc^ram could mean that 
60,000 nutritionally deficient women, infants and children will 
lose access to services. 

The rhetoric surrounding these federal cutbacks impli^ they 
were directed at a population envisioned as the "undeserving 
poor /' But the stark reality is that children - particularly of 
working poor families and those headed by a single parent - are 
most adversely affected. Despite the so-called "safety net/' 
even the poorest families and the elderly living in poverty will 
suffer. Ironically, these reductions increase the marginal tax 
rate for poor families, thus increasing tne incentive to quit 
working 

These federal budget reductions - in food stamps, school 
lunch and breakfast programs and the nutrition program for the 
elderly are an illusory savings because the long-term effects 
of inadequate nutrition, and the resultant increase in 
expenditures of public health care dollars, will eliminate any 
short-term gain, 

RECOMMENDATION: New York State should continue to 
advocate increased mvestment in human resources and 
actively oppose federal budget reductions in food-aid and 
nutrition programs Furthermore, the Committee believes 
federal funding for food stamps, child nutrition and the nutrition 
program for the elderly should be reinstated to levels preceding 
reductions enacted by the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act 
of 1 981 The Committee is convinced the deep and pernicious 
federal budget cutbacks and reductions in progidm eligibility 
threaten the nutritional weli-bemg of hundreds of thousands of 
New Yorkers 

The Committee opposes the President's proposal to terminate 
WIC as an independent prc^ram and to merge it into the 
Maternal and Child Health Block Grant, since such an action 
would jeopardi/e the program's viability and effectiveness 
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RECOMMENDATION: The federal government should 
continue to maintain strong leadership in the administration of 
food and nutrition programs b€icause malnutrition is a national 
concern It is the duty of federal officials to restore public 
confidence in food-aid programs and to commit their energies to 
eliminating hunger in the United States. Efigibility standards 
should continue to be set on a national basis to ensure equity for 
all food-aid recipients. The Nutrition Watch Committee is 
opposed to efforts of the present federal administration to 
transfer to state governments the legitimate responsibility of 
the federal government for funding and administration of the 
food stamp program 

RECOMMENDATION: New York State should request 
authority from the federal government to distribute national 
surplus commodities in ways the state sees fit to meet 
emergency food needs. The number and variety of institutions 
and volunteer groups eligible to distribute these commodities 
should be exparxiiB^ because the donation of surplus 
commodities to organizations which have the funds and staff to 
distribute them efficiently is highly beneficial. However, the 
Nutrition Watch Committee believes such emergency 
distribution is not a suitable or appropriate strategy for feeding 
individual families; commodity distribution is only a supplement 
to existing federal intervention programs 

State Council On Nutrition 
And Food Policy 

Nutntfon IS a major public issue of the same magnitude as the 
environment, criminal (ustice and education New York State 
has not. however, maximized its potential m promoting the 
nutritional status of its people even where available federal 
funds have encouraged such an effort 

ThH state lacks the capacity to coherently and 
comprehensively address the myriad issues affecting 
nutritional well-being The majorttyof state agencies have some 
degree of responsibHity related to nutrition education, the 
purchase and delivery of food, administration of food aid or the 
promotion of New York s agricultural industries And yet, these 
various programs have been independently managed by their 
respective agencies and little or no overall thought has been 
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given to the synergistic effect of these programs on the 
nutritional status of at-risk groups. 

"Our nutritional status tfepertds not only on 
behavior modification of the imlividuah but also 
on befiavior modification of an irtdifferent 
establisfimant " 

-Richard K. Manoff, Manoff International, Inc. 

The Nutrition Watch Committee was concerned to learn that 
New York State has not undertaken a deliberate effort to 
coordinate federal food-aid for the needy in the state, articulated 
a coherent sat of nutrition and food policies or promulgated 
nutritional goals for its citizens. 

RECOMMENDATION: New York State should strengthen 
its commitment to ensuring the nutritional weli*being of all New 
York State residents, particularly tho^ most at risk, regardless 
of the availability of federal funding for such efforts. To 
accomplish this objective. New York should: 

• take a leadership role in formulating and directing 
nutrition and food policies within state agencies that will 
result in better CTOrdination of food-aid and nutrition 
education efforts and identification of both short-term and 
long term needs ancf solutions; 

• adopt minimum standards of adeQuacy for educatmg 
children and health professionals m good nutrition; 

• maximize client participation in food aid programs by 

removing bureaucratic obstacles; 

• encourage better and more consistent public information 
on nutrition issues for all segments of society; and 

• provide a mechanism for collecting and acting on 
information indicating the existence of critical food needs 
among New York State residents 

The evolving federal role in health and human services 
necessitates a redirected state role, especially in the areas of 
nutrition and food-aid This changing federal role compels New 
York to ensure food programs are utilized fully and efficiently 
operated to serve the needs of the state's most vulnerable 
residents 



RECOMMENDATION: New York State should establish a 
State Council on Nutrition and Food Policy It will be the driving 
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force behind the development of both public and private sector 
policies that over a period of time will raise the nutritional well- 
being of all residents of New York State to an acceptable level. 

The Nutrition Watch Committee rircommends the State 
Council on Nutrition ar>d Food Policy be established as an 
independent entity. To incorporate policy direction at the 
highest levels of state government, the council should be 
composed of the commissioners and directors of agencies 
responsible for food and nutrition-related issues. In addition, 
people who represent the diverse nature of focxJ and nutrition 
interests should be appointed to advise the council. 

It rs recommended that the council identify those persons at 
risk of madequate nutrition, propose |K)licies and programs that 
promote adequate nutrition, and increase the public's 
awareness of the importance of nutrition. The council also 
should provide the Governor and Legislature with an annual 
report on the nutritional status of the state's population, and 
other reports as needed The Nutrition Watch Committm 
recommends that adequate funds be appropriated to meet the 
council s expenses 



Public fcx)d-afd programs, in the aggregate, have yielded an 
enormous benefit for the majority of the state's low-income 
residents These programs, however, are not uniformly 
avBflable for eligible needy persons; thus, their effectiveness 
varies considerably throughout the state 

One measure of the effectiveness of food-aid procams is the 
degree to which they reach those who by law are eligible for 
them For example, m 1980. just under two-thirds of the 11 
milhon to 1 2 million households eligible for food stamps m the 
state actually participated in the program This participation rate 
varied from 68 percent m New York City to an average of 50 
percent for the rest of the state 

Outreach activities are important for informing potential 
clients about the availability of and requirements for food-aid 
programs Even during prosperous times, many potential 
recipients fail to receive the benefits to which they may be 
entitled Today, outreach is especially important because many 
people in need have never before requested assistance In 
addition negative press coverage of social programs, public 
discussions about proposals to drastically alter the nature of 
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these programs and new eligibiHty requirements have ted to 
increased confusion about food-aid benefits. 

In 1 981 , fcK>d stamp outreach efforts were terminated in New 
York State in response to changes in federal requirements and 
the withdrawal of f^eral funds. During the past year, 
applications for food stamp benefits have declir^, and the 
Nutrition Watch Committ^ believes this is partially attributable 
to the elimination of outreach efforts. The Committee regards 
the termination of outreach efforts with apprehension because 
the failure to reach an individual in need of food-aid increases 
the nutritional risk for that person. 

RECOMMENDATION: New York State should sponsor 
state-funded outreach efforts to increase awareness among 
low-income people of the availability of and eligibility 
requirements for all food-aid programs. Outreach is particularly 
important to help those people who are newly eligible. The 
Nutrition Watch Committee believes that the reinstatement of 
outreach efforts will help to promote a better public perception 
of the importance of food assistance. 

There is considerable evidence that the nutritional health of 
women during pregnancy influences weight gain of the fetus 
and that iow-birth weight infants have higher mortality rates 
and are more likely to suffer from congenital disorders The WIG 
program addresses the dietary deficiencies of low- income 
pregnant women, infants and children up to age five by 
providing coupons which afiow the purchase of foods high in 
protein^ iron and other nutrients. Reliable studies have shown a 
dramatic dechne in the number of low-btrth weight babies born 
to WIG mothers and a significant reduction m the prevalence of 
anemia among women and children who participate in the WIG 
program The Department of Health has estimated that at least 
5CX),0CX) low income women, infants and children in New York 
State are at nutritional risk, yet the program serves only about 
35 percent of them 

RECOMMENDA TION New York State should adopt, as one 
of Its highest expenditure priorities, the provision of food 
supplements to all low-income pregnant women, infants and 
children Legislation should be enacted authorizing the use of 
state funds to augment federal funds to serve individuals in 
need of WIG services This additional funding should be 
sufficient to ensure that all low-income and nutritionally 
deficient pregnant women can receive WIG food benefits and 
the nutntionai instruction that accompanies them 
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Nutrition Education 



« Nutrition experts believe that irtdifference and ignorance of 

proper dietary habits are among the primary reasons for 
malnutrition in the United States today. Despite growing 
evidence of the effect that proper diet can have on preventing 

^ and treating degenerative diseases, as well r s enhancing heaKh 

and well-being, riiany individuals do not follow a diet that is 
balanced, variedand moderate. Because of the role of consumer 
choice on nutritional intake, the quality of nutritional 
information available to individuals is of primary importance. 
Thus, the Nutrition Watch Committee is concerned that New 
York State has not placed sufficient emphasis on the nutrition 
education provided to children, to students in the health 
professions and to the public at large. 

The responsibility for providing nutritional education cannot 
be delegated to one segment of s^iety. The Nutrition Watch 
Committee believes parents, teachers, health professionals, 
private industry, the media and gcrarnment agencies must 
work together to increase public urKlerstanding of the principles 
of good nutrition and to motivate people to follow such 
prmcipies. 



"Teaching food and nutrition might be viewed 
as the single most important educational 
activfty of a society. If persons do not learn to 
obtain and consume food so as to sustain 
themselves and their dependents, all other 
learnings are irrelevant, " 

- Joan Gussow, Columbia University 

Children's habits are developed in the early years Thus, the 
health and well-being of future generations of New Yorkers is 
largely dependent upon the ability and commitment of the 
educational system to teach children about the importance of 
nutrition and its varced components. Children must be taught 
that proper eating practices wi!! contribute significantly to their 
physical, social and economic potential 

RBCOMMENDATfON The Board of Regents should 
strengthen its commitment to mcreasing the nutritional 
awareness of children and adolescents in elementary and 
secondary schools It should motivate local school districts to 
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sponsor e>ipanded nutrition education ventures. The Nutrition 
Watch Committee recommends that the Department of 
Education: 

• survey iwal school districts to determine the quality of 
nutrition education taking pls^ in the cla^room; 

• include nutrition questions on the Regents Competency 
Examinations, the test required for graduation from a high 
$ch(K>l in New York State; 

• include the provision for a unit on nutrition education 
among the criteria for the approval of health education 
courses; 

• review the extent of nutrition education in schools as a 
component of its program-monitoring responsibilities in 
connection with the reregistration process; 

• provide vigorous continuing education and inservice 
training relating to nutrition issues for teachers and for 
administrative personnel; 

• design, produce and disseminate a greater variety of 
creative nutrition curriculum resource materials; and 

• seek state funds to ensure the continuation of the 
Nutrition Education and Training (NET) regional network 

Given the important links tefween nutrition and health 
promotion and the prevention of serious disease, few would 
question the legitimacy and importance of including nutrition 
instruction in the education of physicians and other health 
professionals Yet the underemphasis of such teaching has led 
to inadequate training of the very individuals whose advice is 
most often sought about nutrition The Nutrition Watch 
Committee found it incomprehensible that only two medical 
schools in New York State - Columbia University and the 
University of Rochester - have courses in nutrition as part of 
their curriculum. 

RECOMMENOAT/ON: Since the current aim of medicine 
should be to promote good health rather than to respond to 
illness the Nutrition Watch Committee recommends nutrition 
education assume a more prominent place in the training of all 
health professionals, especially doctors To foster the 
development of nutrition programs m medical schools 
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• the state should suf^K^rt the estabitshment of special 
chairs in nutrition at all medicat schwis in the state; and 

• state funds should be allocated for ^^ecial scholarships 
and residencies for students wishing to emphasize 
nutrition in their medical trainir^. In addition, priyate 
funds should to solicited for such purposes. 

RECOMMeNDATiON: Nutrition education courses should 
be provided in ail of the health professions schools. 

It was apparent to the Nutrition Watch Committee that 
nutrition education also is of vital importance for the state's 
adult peculation. In B(me areas, Cooperatiw Extension - an 
organisational partnership among county, state ami federal 
governments -* is the primary vehicle for inching nutrition 
education amJ food quality and safety. Many ^rporations 
throughout the state have offered their expertise ar^l resmjrces 
to create and distribute imaginative education materials. 
Nonetheless, reliable nutrition information often is difficult to 
obtain. 

RECOMMENDATION: The public and private sector should 
work together to ensure that the public receives consistent, 
accurate and reinforcing nutrition information. 

RECOMMENDATION: Public service radio and television 
spots, prime time media messages ard visual materials should 
be developed and widely distributed in order to reach as many 
consumers as possible. 

RECOMMENDATION: Nutrition education should to 
strengthened within existing food akt programs, esp^ialiy the 
nutrition program for the elcterly. 

Nutrition Surveillance 

The work of the Nutrition Watch Committee has 
demonstrated the critical importance of an ongoing method for 
coliectrng information on the nutritional status of New York's 
population and its vulnerable target groups. Nutrition 
surveillance is needed to identify nmrition problems as they 
begm to develop, to understand their extent and distribution 
throughout the state and to determine their contributing 
causes A thorough review of such information wiil enable 
government officials to make more informed decisions atout 
targeting scarce resources 
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A well-designed system of nutrition surveillance could supply 
the kinds of information routinely rweded by legislators and 
policy makers. New York State does not have such a system; 
instead, state agencies routinely roilect a multtti^ of 
information which could be used for nutrition monitorirm 
purposes, but is not m uswf at rn^sent. In many cases the 
uniformity and osnsistemy of these data are diiputable (e.g., 
school health records). National surveillance data are 
impossible to um in New Ymk State because data have not been 
actoquateiy analyrad by the f^ral government and, in most 
cases, represent a national sample that cannot be 
disaggregated to be n^aningful at the state level. 

Other essential inf€»rmatk>n related to the state's nutritional 
well-being is tacking. This includes the effect of poor nutrition 
on acute and chronic illness of ttw elderly, ttie iong-term effects 
of suboptimal nutritiwi lor children, the accessibility of retail 
food stipes in certain neighborhood^ and information on what 
makes a family nutritionally vulnerable. 

To achieve a better ar^eciation of nutrition prcAlems arxl 
more responsive intervention strat^ies, intensive and routine 
nutrition monitoring is required, 

ReCOMMBNDATION: The Nutrition Watch Committee 
recommends that the state design and im^Mement a nutrition 
monitoring system. This information will provicto tl^ state, on a 
peculation basis, data to guide public policy and evaluate on- 
going programs. Usir^ existing data sources, thc^ pec^ie most 
in need of food and nutritional aid geo^aphtcally, biologicatiy 
and socio-ecc^omically must be identifi^, Th^e conditions 
must regularly be assess^ in terms of numbers, program 
coverage, nutritional status and hunger ir^licators. The 
initiative undertaken by Cornell University's Division of 
Nutritional Sciences for the Nutrition Watch Committee 
provides a basis for the design of such a state monitoring 
program. 

Specificdlly, the Committee recommends: 

• that the system be a dynamic one and incorporate early 
warning indicators to alert state agencies to possible 
emergency ccKiditions: 

• that funds be allocated to the Department of Health to 
compile nutrition surveillance data annually and to issue 
reports as necessary on the nutritional status of New 
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York's piH>ultttion. Once the State Council on Nutrition and 
Food Policy is established, the council may assume this 
function; 

• that measures of geographic acmssiblUty to retail food 
stores in an area be i raliKfed as part of this surveillance 
effort; and 

• that^height and \wight measurements, important for 
measuring nutritional status during childhood, be 
routinely collected by school districts, WIC and Ktaiad Start 
programs. State law goraming school health recor<te 
should be amended to inclucto a r^uirementfc^ collecting 
such measurements. 

neCOMMENDATION: The Nutrition Watch Comminee 
recommemls that New York State condij^ a surwy of the extent 
of hunger and malnutritiwir concentrating chi infants and 
children, pr^nant women aral tiw elderly. New York State 
should enlist the participation of nwdical students, nutrition 
science student and stu<tonts in allied health professions in a 
survey designed to document and analyze examples of hunger 
and malnutrition, as reported by physteians, health personnel 
social workers, community leactors and selected ambulatory 
care clinics. The prevalence of anemia among pregnant women 
and growth curves of infant arKi chiMren should afw be 
evaluated. The Committee beliefs that the state, private and 
voluntary organizations should jointly sponsor this effort to 
assess this basic element of human roMurces in New York 
State. 

Food Production In 
New York State 

Over the coming years, the maintenance and growth of the 
state's agricultural capacity will be fundamentally important to 
New York's ability to produce food supplies at affordable prices. 
As the costs of producing an^ shipping food products from out of 
state increa^. New YcM'k's food production base will play an 
enhanced role in the food system of the state. Food costs will 
continue to rise in the state and fresh produce will be 
increasingly unavailable in urban centers unless sufficient 
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attention is paid to assuring the retention of needed farmland 
within New York. 

"Good nutrition - the health of people all over 

the world - is important to American 

agriculture. Likewise^ a productive, reliable 

agriculture is im/wrtant to our nutrition efforts. " ^ 

- John ft. BiMk, US Swretary of Agriculture 

New York can boast that it ranks second nationally in a^^les 
and grapes, third in milk production and fourth in the prMluction 
of vegetables for processir^. But the ^te iiN^oduc^ only about 
25 percent of the food consumed here. Cheap energy and \o¥i 
transfwrtation costs have shifted consumer dependence 
generally from New York farms to the West and Southwest in 
recent decades. 

However the cost of food produced in and transported from 
the western states is rising along with the cost of energy and 
water. So accessibility to rea$K>nably priced food will de^^nd 
more and more on New York's own ability to harness and direct 
the agricultural resource it now underutilizes. 

Nonetheless, there are significant pressures to convert 
agricultural land in New York State to other purposes. (During 
the last century, the amount of actt^ crop land in the state 
dropped from 22 million to 4.S million acres.) Present 
dimmished economic conditions in the agricultural sector, 
coupled with depressed agricultural land values and increasing 
real property taxes, have resulted in growing pressure to 
accelerate the conversion of agricultural land to nonfarm uses. 
This problem is most critical in, but not exclusive to, the 
remainmg production areas nearest urban areas. 

The Nutrition Watch Committee believes that agricultural 
land retention, espec^ - for those lands best suited to energy 
efficient and cost-ettt :^ production, is an important key to * 
assurmg the long-term ,*wtritionai and food supply needs of 
New York residents. 

RBCOMMENDATION: The state's policy on farmland # 
retention should be strengthened and programs to achieve this 
policy be initiated. The Governor shouki direct the various state 
agencies to use their existing regulatory and developmental 
poirctes to prevent the conversion of the state s most productive 
land to other purposes In addition, legislation should be 
proposed to strengthen the exrstmg agricultural districts 
program 
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RCCOMMENOATION: The state should assist in the 
devetopment of better markets for farmers by the practiM of 
direct marketing. This marketing strategy - roadside stands, 
farmers markets and truckload sales offers an <HHX)rtunity for 
agricultural producers to sell directly to consumers and small 
retail outlets and go^mment agencies. Direct markettr^y offers 
a valuable economic cn^rtunity for growers, ami provides 
s^sonally fresh and high quality produce to consumers who 
have access to this marketing channel. Direct marketing, 
however, is a supplement, rather than an alternative to 
traditional food su(q)ly and distribution channels. 

Furthermore, New York State should encourage its own 
institutions to buy fresh produce directly from local farmers. 
New York is responsible for the care, shelter and feedir^ of 
approximately 80,000 people living in state hospitals, mental 
health and mental retarctotion facilities and prisons. Given the 
substantial demand for food at such institutions, the cost 
containment needs facing all state agencies, and the 
increasingly competitive position enfoyed by New York State 
prcMJucers, the Nutrition Watch Committee recommends that 
the state work with the appropriate agricultural interests and 
state agencies to ensure that New York producers and 
processors have the greatest possible access to this significant 
market. 

RBCOMMENDATION: Building on the existing agricultural 
base in New York, the state should work to attract and maintain 
food processing industries in the state. The Departments of 
Common Agriculture and Markets and Environmental 
Conservation and the College of Agriculture and Life Sciences 
should work together to ensure that the needs of these food 
processing industries are met. 



The prtvate sector food production and distribution system in 
the United States is the most efficient and cost-effective system 
in the world. Yet the benefits of this foc^ system remain beyond 
the reach of many low-income and elderly residents living in 
neighborhoods where the cost of quality food is higher than in 
other neighborhoods or where there is limited public 
transportation. These problems have a direct bearing on 
nutritional well-being. 



Restricted Food Access 
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"When the test of 'the chain su/^rmarkets 
closed, we fourid pe<^/e being forced to ^op at 
'mom and pop' aoras that carry lirrHtedbramts, 
offer very /itt/e fresh prtKtuce, and char^ higher 
prices Msnypeof^e have tost the ability to make 
best irtifiiation of tfteir ftMHf doHars " 

Christine Breley, Ct^umbia (County) 
Opportunities, Inc. 

Small neighborhood s\ are an important source of food for 
both inner-city and rurci. residents. These steles can 
accommodate cultural prefr "^ences and they often offer credit 
when family funds are low. Jt the price differentiai tmtween 
these stores and sufwrmarkets averages about 15 percent. 
Thus, limited food dollars and food stamps simply do not stretch 
as far. 

"We found that tfw average price in the middle- 
income grocery stores fin the Bronx) ranged 
from 81^ to 31 iHtrcent lower than in tfw low- 
income stores for the sdme items (milK Juice, 
meat etc. I" 

- Kathy Goldman, Community Food 
Resource Center, Inc, 

The Nutrition Watch Ccmmittee was struck by two issues that 
relate to food accessibility for residents of New York City. First, 
the cost of being in the retail fTOd busin^^ is high in New York. 
Fixed charges (such as rent, energy and taxes) for one 
supermarket chain was reported to be 45 percent higher in New 
York City than in Long islamJ and 56 percent higher than in New 
Jersey - hardly an incentive to open a food store in the city. 
Second, some food stores exist in a hostile, high crime 
environment. For many persons, especially the frail and elderly, 
grocery shopping is a dangerous activity. In addition, the retailer 
must provide additional security, a cost which is passed on to 
consumers. 

RECOt^fVIBNMTtON: The state and local governments 
should work to improve the physical environment in which food 
stores operate. Furthermore, they should initiate discussions 
with the distribution industry to assess how to improve the 
marketing of foods in areas where aixess to food is limited. 
Public protection agencies must seek more effective ways of 
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guaranteeirrg the safety of both shom^rs and retailers in crime- 
ridden areas. 

R£COMM£NDAT/ON: Zoning and taral use planning should 
recognise food nwds and the availability of distribution 
facilities, e^ieciaily those in pror neighborhoods. 

RECOMMeNDATION:¥oQA cooperatives, community 
garctons, group purchasing and dirwt marketing ere all 
activities of a self-reliant nature, initiatedprimarily by voluntary 
agencies and community groups. They can influence nutritional 
well-being by offering fresh foods at lomr costs to indiv^Juats 
and by assisting a^ircies or groups of agencies to further 
stretch limited food and funds. The Nutrition Watch Committw 
recommends that state arni local governments provicto 
supplementary support to such efforts. 



The Public/Private Partnership 



There are many areas of human need which are primarily the 
responsibility of government. Citizens interested in these 
needs, when organized properly, can help both government and 
those clients being serv^. These voluntary associations - 
social service agencies, public interest groups and ^vocacy 
organizations all play an int^ral role in assuring adequate 
food and nutrition for many New York State residents. They are 
the backbone of service delivery systems for a variety of fo<Mi and 
nutrition programs, and are the primary advocates for increased 
client participation. At the time of greatest need, hov^ver, the 
capacity of these voluntary a^ociations to respond to 
emergency food needs has been severely undermined by 
federal budget reductions. 

"People come to the food pantries when they 
are out of food and have nowhere else to turn. 
Laurie Cox. Albany Regt'ona/ Emerge fjcy 

food Task Force 

Meetmg the dramatic increase in emergency food requests 
throughout the state is a resfx>nsibility that has fallen heavily on 
the private sector. Emergency food rarvicesfrom soup kitchens 
to food pantries to the collection of food atni stocking emergency 
fo<Kl banks are provided by community-based and charitable 
organizations. The organizations, relying heavily on volunteer or 
borrowed staff, also assumed the primary responsibility and 
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financiai burden for distributing r^»nt USDA surplus cheese 
commodities. 

While theM myriad agencies have been called upon by t 
government and needy iiKlivMuals for increa^ assistance, 
their budgets have been curtailed because of fectorai cuts in the 
majority of health and human serviros programs. AihI, contrary 
to the claims of ttw prewnt adminis^ation in WashingtCNi, > 
private charity - vital as it is is woefulhf inadequate as a 
substitute for ^vemmantal a^istance. Thus, at this time of 
greatest noMl, diminishing fecteral doltare threaten to rupture 
the historic i^rtnership between gorarnmenji ami voluntary 
agencies. The Nutrition Watch Q)mmittee d^ores the dama^ 
being (tone to this partnership because of fecteral budget 
reductions. 

ReCOMMENDA TION: State advocacy for the restoration of 
f^toral funds for nutrition and human servk^ should rerognize 
ttra efforts of the wluntary swtor to organiie ami irainage many 
food-aid activities throughout the mate. The state should initiate 
a series of confererH^s with private sector individuals to 
enhance their capacity to acfatress many of the issum and 
problems that have been highlighted by the Nutrition Watch 
Committee. The emerging new partnership couUi then: 

• better mobilire the private s^or to make tt^ pi^lic avrare 
of ne^s in the area of nutrition; and, to generate 
philanthropic sui^rt of v^rthy private sector programs, 
and to support such programs in other ways; 

• be independent advocates for the several causes that 
have been raised in the area of nutrition; 

• enlist talent on loan from the private sector to be used 
from time to time on specific ta^; 

• cooperate with other groups working on solutions to 
ancillary problems which stand in the way of the 
alleviation of nutritional distress such as crime, « 
regulatory concerns and governmental authorizations; 

• provide help in m^ia relations; and, 

• help in facilitating communications between the private 
and public sectors. 
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Conclusion 



Food and nutritional i^ues must mo^ from an era oH neglect 
to one of debate and action. The elimination of hunger and the 
promotion of good nutrition must be objectiws of the highest 
importance to all the (^c^le of New York. 

Broad and vigorous involvement must be sought from public 
officials, consumers and the private sector to solve the many 
hunger and nutrition problems experienmd in the state. We, as 
a society, must insist upon full federal particifmtion in these 
efforts. The state must commit its fK^wers and reswjrcM - in the 
short and long term - to achiew nutritional well being for all 
New Yorkers. Such investment is critical to curtailment of 
unnecessary health care costs and optimal development of the 
state's human resource. 
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ElECUTIVE SWtHARy 



Th« Jawish toard of Fully utf Children's Strviots, one of 
%hn largest voluntary aon*|»>oflt aftnoios In th« oountry, 
raoantly eonduotad a aurvay to aaaartain tba iopaot that 
ettta In tha fundlnf of pyblie banaflt p^'oarana and unasploy- 
Bont ara having on Now York City fasilias. 

Tt«a study vas dasignad to anawar tha foloning quastions: 

How aany housaholds raeaivad soma fora of 
puhlie benefit assistanea in 19827 

How aany households reeeiving assistance 
lost benefits or had thea aignifioantly 
reduced? 

Vhat eosRunltles In New York City were 
hardest hit by uneoploysent end loss of 
publlo benefits? 

Vhlah public benefit program was oost 
often reduced? 

In order to answer these questions, the Jewish Board conducted 
a one week survey of all clients seen in its network of 12 
•ental health clinics locsted throughout the five boroughs 
of Kew York City, k total of 1645 housaholds were surveyed* 



One-third of all households receiving public 
benefits lost all or part of those benefits 



Twelve percent of all households experienced 

Job loss or reduction In work hours 
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Nin«tMn point Bit p«re«nt of mil Black, 21.71 
of all Hispanio^ «na 8.0t of all Vhita clianta 
waro advvrsaly affaottd by outa in banafits 

Houaaholds aurvoyad in Kan York City* a work* 
ing olaaa and niddla olaaa ntighborhooda ara 
baing savaraly affaotad by outs in banafita 

Food ataapa vara tha publio banafit aost 
of tan aliainatad, 

Thaaa findings demonstrate that vhila minority groups - 
Blaeks and Hispaniea - continue to raprasant tha sagmant 
of our society hardast hit by cuts in human sarvioa 
programs, middle to lower middle class families, who up 
till now have been able to sustain themselves financially, 
are beginning to fall through tha safety net, creating a 
new group of poor in our communities* 
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THE SURVEY i BACKGROUWP 

One of the oost frequently cited sociel policies of the 
1980*5 has beeoae the "eefety net* eoneept, the idee that 
governnent will provide the servioes end programs needed 
to sustain those who really need help. In other words, if 
the safety net is Indeed intact, no individual or family 
will lose benefits or entitlements that are necessary for 
survival* 

As the largest voluntary agency of Its kind in the country 
the Jewish Board of Family and Children's Services is in a 
unique position to observe the day-to-day effectiveness — 
or ineffectiveness — of the safety net of the 'BO's. 
Employing more than 500 social service professionals who 
each year serve more than 40,000 clients in a wide variety 
of programs, JBFCS can provide a microcosm of what is 
happening both in other agencies throughout the city and 
to New Yorkers as a whole. 

As human service budget reductions have gor.e Into effect, 
JBFCS staff members have reported increasing evidence of 
yrustration, worry, tami^iy oislnregrrtion anc ino^T^tjoai 
breakdown among their caseloads as the impact of public 
benefit losses and unemployment began to be felt. 
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certain questions b«gui to •mtrg*, based on hundreds of 
•ij^rleBo.s told to easowerkors throughout New York: 

- P«opl* Indetd falling through th« 

safety not? * 

What offoets havo unemplojnsent and Job 
raduotion had on individuals and faoili«s7 

~ *r* «»«?:^» «»f tho city hardar hit 

that others? 

In order to answer these and other questions and to provide 
for the first time an aeeurate, statistical look at the 
iop.ct of huaan service budget cuts on the people of Hew 
York, th« Jewish Bosrd undertook to survey the typical client 
caseload of the ageney's network of twelve eonaunity-bssed 
nental health clinics. Located in the Bronx, Brooklyn, 
Manhattan and Staten Island, the clinles, known as the 
Hadelelne Borg Counseling Services, serve a large, hetero- 
geneous nuBber of families from neighborhoods across tne 
city. These faollies seek help from the agency for a wide 
variety of proHen;, ssost frequently fdr oarital, parent- 
child or personal adjustoent issues which impact on the 
quality of family life. 

Who Was Surveyed ' 

The dir«ct-5ervUe providing staff of the JBFCS Clinics, 
primarily caseworkers, were asked to complete a survey of 
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tilt housthoias In thtir actlv« oM«lo»di for th« we«lc of 
D«e«0b«r 6. 1982. Tbt »urv»yt.iitr« all distributed and 
oolUeted froo th« staff during the wtak beginning 
Dtoember 13, 1982. A tPtal of 159 aurveys were returned 
representing Information about 1645 households. Of this 
nuaber 79.2* were White, 12. 1» Black, and 8.4» Hispanic. 

Approilnately 64% of the total caseload surveyed In this 
study received no pu^jIIc benefits In 1982. The remainder 
received some type of public benefit or entitlement as 
a family support. 

What the Survey Exaalned 

The survey was designed to statistically examine several 
basic trends In 1982: 

How many households received benefits from 
one or more public entitlement programs 

What percentage had been deprived of public 
entitlement progr&ms 

Which sections of the city were hit hardest 
by public benefit cuts and/or job loss 

Which public benefit programs sustained the 
deepest cuts. 

The public benefits programs cover ed bv the survey were: 



AFDC and Home Relief 

SSI or SSD 

Redlcald 

Food Stamps 

Public Day Care 

Subsidized School Lunch 
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What th« Survey Found 

In sunmary, the jbFCS survey denonstrates that the impact 
of cuts in human services and the ahrinklng job aarket have 
Indeed been significant. 

Perhaps the single no «t devastating atatisti a 
Qoouaentea was that aimosi one-third STTIIS;^ 

reoexYina soaa fora of pubile beHerrEnm 

regency lest those benefits, ^kni .ore than 
121 or nousehoiaa suryay ad had e»Bert«nB»<i 
JOB loss a na/or reduction ot work nourFTn 
the past year — aer a than one-third h riKer 
than tha aity avragoT •* 

The safety net is heina strain ed even in the oltv'a mont 

disadvantaged low-i neoae areas - one-third of households 

surveyed in these areas lost soac or all aid. Furthermore. 

public benefit loss es sm to b» beginning to h«v what 

could beooae e dev est etine effect on the BTi^itiel f sail v. 

the new poor - middle to lower-middle elsss fssilies who were 

meneging to survive with s little assistenoe, but who ere 

now felling behind oiore eeoh dey* Their cergin of safety 

eppesrs to heve been lost to them. 

Ve do not know the long-range toll on feoilies of cuts end 
uneoployBent. However, the aneodotel evidence, supported 
by the statistical data reported by the JBFCS staff, indi* 
cate that frustration and despair confront many, many of 
these families, just at the time that the resources to 
serve theo are shrinking drastically. 

The following rubles detail the specific information 
determined by the survey teajs. 
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rrcqusney IMS U02 19* IIS < 

rr«p.«ney " • 

nmnmtitm |TOt«l . , 
for Croap) 



itett»«hoXda With M<tiwti<mtt in B^«,M 



179 104 3f 30 



ptfxetntAgs Cat* 
in PttbXio B«ii«- 
f its (YotAl for 

Group Publio ^ , 

p^fita 30,9 30*3 35.3 

Psroaota^ Cuts 
in Pitblio %mim^ 

fit! (Total for ^ . ^ ^ _ 

Orott'pl ^^'^ ^^'^ 

^Public bwiofita inolodo MPWi hom t^iof f MX| iWi NodiMiidf food ttra^i Vitblio tay 
Carof mn4 subtidiud ti^ibol Xof^ prograu 
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Ony^thlrd of all tht »tjrwy»il houge>> 
Boiaa r»o#iyiag pmiiio panWfiio xo«t 
axi or part or}^m byaflla'tn 1982/ 
750 fata or rf^uczxtm rw faailiaa 
raoaiyina puoiio gooafi ta goaa not 
qjffar aignifioaatxy acroaa atftpio 



groupa , 

Hiportty crottpa « Bl.o ka and Hiapaniaa ^ 
nao typxoaxxy rara feha laaat-nali in owr 
aoeiatj^ « ooptwiia ^^^^Praaant tR o"aii? 
pant Of our eaaoioad hit naraaat p y^EEa 
tBa mtaan aaryioa oyta^ linatoon point 
aix paroant of^ ail oiaoK and SllTI of 



^» w^^w^„ jara ^Waraaiy 

arfaotad py tgaaa oata in lyga. as oon^ 
traatad to g.Gl of all WMta Bouaattolga 
aSryayad, siBPiy out* tha pcwr alaply^ 
gat poorar* 

Tabla I provldts a suBsary of tha eaaaload raportad 
and thosa hoitsaholds raoaiving publio hanaflta. The 
staff was to eonsidar tha numbar of housaholds in 
thair eaaaload if thay vara traating tha haad of the 

household* This nethod nvoidad duplioation in tha 
oountiog of oases. 

I total of 5^1 households reoeivad some fors of 
publio benefits. This represents approxiaataly one* 
third of the total oaseload for the week beginning 
Deoesber 6, 1982. When this figure is axasined 
aooording to ethnic groups^ ve find 25. 9f of White 
households in the osseload vara raoeiving sosa fors 
of public benefits, 59*B% of the SXseIc and 61. 6t 
of the Hispanios* 
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Of th« households eolving publie btnoflts, th« survey 
r«v«»l«d 175 «■»•» whoro th«r« had boon • loss or roduc- 
tlon in ono or Boro of tho publie benefit profrtM. This 
BUBber represents 32- 3» ««" o««rly one-third of those 
recelvlns public benefits, end 10.6* of the total reported 
oaseload in JBFCS during that week. 

The rate of reduction for famili es reeelvioB puftlle bene» 
ti%m^o«a not differ sitinif ioantlY aer oss ethnio groups. 
HoMOver, in relation to the proportion of eech ethnic 
group in the totsl caseload, 8.M of all White, 19.6* of 
Black and 21. 7S of iUl Hispanic clients were adversely 
affected by the reductions in human service programs. 

Those segments of the Mew lorlt population who typically 
fare the least well comprise the segment of our caseload 
hardest bit by the changes In human service programs. 
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T*BLE 2 

BAMK OBPER by JBFCS OFFICE; 
TM ll«HhbQrhood I»paat " 



Hou8«holds B«o«lviHg 



JBFCS Offle« 
X. Coney Island 
Bronx (Pelhaa) 
Boro Park 
Kortb Brooklyn 
Canarsio 
Co-op City 
J. V. B«atBan 
Manhattan/Vast 
Mid-Brooklyn 
Manhattan/East 
Statan Island 



2. 

3. 

«. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 



Pareanta^ e 

55.6 
5«.7 
39.6 
39.1 
32.9 
29.1 
26.4 
25.1 
23.1 
22.2 
18.0 



> 



Thooas iskln 

Toutb Projaet/ ) 
Russian Adoles-) 
cent Projeot 



17.7 



Housaholda with Loss 
Of Puftlto Benafl'fcs" 



JBFCS Offloa 
1. Co-op City 
J. V. Baatun 
Manhattan/Vast 
Hid-&*ooklyn 
Bronx Pelhaa 
Coney Island 
Rorth Brooklyn 
Staten Island 
tero Park 
Canarsia 
Manhattan/East 



2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12 



Pareantaga 

««.0 
«3.8 
39.2 
37.8 
3<.« 
33.8 
33.3 
29. « 
28.6 
18. « 
16.7 



) 



Thosas Askin 
Youth Projaet/ ) 
Russian idolas-) 
eant Projaet ) 



Ths Findings (Table 2) 

Mew York's "margiBal families" in working class and 



ijji - - .- — '•f^»«X ^" working class and 

■idoie-eiass naignp ornoods like Co-op ClCy. iiverdlle 
ana tne west Side of Hanhattan — those barely i ' ' — 
With th e nalP of public benefits are •jeliTf aosi 



guiokly hit by oulT r 



1K.3 



Even in Mew York's a ost disadyantaged. low incoae areas , 
suen as coney isiind and Bronx PelKaal one-third of tKe ^ 
householas suryeyed lost aoae or ail ald ^ 
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7h9 dlstibution of offloM d«mi!fftrat«s graphleally what 
is ■•ant br t)i# ttni "aafaty n«t.* Thosa off lets (Conty 
Zfllond an<i Bronx Ptlhan) with hi%h proportions of house- 
holds rooaiving public banafits 99r^9 saotions of Maw York 
which ara Mong tha ^orast and aiost blightad, Howavar, 
thosa thraa offieas (Co-op City^ Baatoan and Manhattan/Vast) 
which laad tha list of oasas with raduotions in public 
banafits raprasant tha sid-range of offioas with housa-*^ 
holds raoaiving banafits* 

Apparantly» housaholds in thosa thraa offieas - looatad 
in working class and/or Biddla class naighborhoods - ware 
^ust aligibla for public banafits and wara tha first 
housaholds to ba cut* Thasa appasr to ba fanilias just 
BSi'ginally Raking it with tha halp of public supports* 
Tbay than becoaa tha familias sost quickly hit by tha 
raductions in huoan sarviees* Thay are fasilias truly 
on tha adge, buffeted by shifting governoantal policies 
and eligibility standards. 

For those offices serving the most disadvantaged areas 
halp lost some or all of it* 
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TAM.E 3 

i lit iroiCH PUBLIC MMEFIT PBOOiiMS 
mt imCEB M KLlHIHA T Eg 





flOGIAH 


PUCEITj 


1. 


Peed Staaps 


20. OS 


2. 


Ncdieald 


8.9f 


3. 


AFDC/Keae Belief 


7.61 


«. 


SSZ/SSO 


5.91 


5. 


Saheol. Lunob md Day Care 


«.8t 



AGE 



Thm Finding (Tablt 3) 

- Oa# in ru% fyau#a r#cttviiit_ ottbllc b#ntflt5 
HM tifir foog atmpa out or •liMnitta^ 

Tttbl« 3 is a rank ordar of tha apaeifia publie banafit 
pr^raaa oovarad in tbia aur?ay* JBFCS ataff waa aakad to 
oottot tba nuabar of houaaholda uho had aoaa raduotion in 
aaah of tha banafit or antitiaaaat prograeia liatad abova* 

* Though ana hoyaahold mmf ba out in mora than cma pragraa, 
tha loaa of food atrapa navarthalaaa vaa ovarwhalsiagly 
■ora fraquant thin all othar aarviea outa* Houaaholda who 
mrm onl? marginally abla to auatain thaaaalyaa ara Xoaing 
tha m^ns by vhieh thay ara abla to auoplaaant tha family 
budgat, Tha naw poor ara falling through tha aafaty nate 

t 
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■tlmleity 

2s(U£ Hhlf glwifc Hi^MPio ttotoww 

Job homm 

FreqiMiior 142 104 23 13 2 

P0ro«ntag« 8»6 l«0 11«S 9*4 
of Total 

Group 



tlour« Itoduoo^ 
Frwiiuonoy 



38 10 9 



Foromtago 3»S 2.9 5.0 6.S 

of Total 

Group 



Cond^lned Job 
Roduced 

Precjtsoiioy 



1^9 142 * 33 22 



*Poromta«o 12 il 10.9 16.6 19*9 

of ToUl 



Group 
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thm Fitidinag (T«bl« *) 

In tht laat y»r, IZ% of th» houstholds sur*» 
yyyd had • — gb«r lost • job or suffr 
significant work hour roduot ion. 

Job Ipso or roduetioo_b»g sianlf loontly •ff»o* 
log mil otnnio iroups in our o«goXo«ti> with 



Th9 iapaot of unevploymont has boon signifiosnt on tho 
JBFCS casoloftd. Tsblo 4 suoasrisos the figures for 
households surveyed where et least one member has either 
lost s job or had working hours reduef* through no ehoice 
of his own during the 12 months prior to Deeesber 6, 
These figures reveal that 8.61 of the households in the 
total oaseloftd had some person 18 years or older lose a 
Job during the past 12 months. The distribution is sur- 
prisingly uniform across ethnic groups with the Blaok 
caseload being slightly higher. When the figures for 
the unemployment and work*hour reductions are aggregated, 
we find the alarmingly high figure of 12. IS. The cumuls* 
tive effect of under and unemployment on families is 
creating additional stress and economic hardship. These 
families now require access to public t»eneTits anc nusnm 
services, both of which are simultaneously eroding. 
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WC8 Off Urn P TatiifM 
I. Bero Park i5a» 
2* Conmr XslMtf 13.3% 
3. NtRhatttfi/Vcat 12 .6* 

5 • Naahattan/ Et» t 9 . (f 

6. Co*0p Clt? 8*1» 

7* Brpiii (Fairira) 7,7% 

6* CanftTsit 6.7S 

9* Morth Brooklyfi 6.6S 

10. ThMia AakiQ Touth 

Pr o Jaet/ Ium 1 an 6.3s 

Adolta^ant Prajact 

(Brooklyn) 

11. Mid-Brooklyn 5.0% 

12. Statan Xaland 2. if 

Tha FindiRic (Tabia 5) 

^ gyas in a raaa of chronia unawloyant aueh 
aicoaay xaian a. tog xaaa waaaiantf leant 
~jyg«^taly 101 pyar tha Maw fork Cit 



In oT69r to obtain aosa idaa of hov unaaploywant asong 
tha JBFCS eaaaload diatributaa itaalf by naifbborhood, 
tha offioaa wara rankad (highaat to lowaat) aooording 
to tha proportion of tha offiea oaaaload who had loat . 
a job during tha past 12 montha (Tabia 5) 
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Vt fiitd tbrM offioM Mil abov« th« satiOQal sad 
rMlooBl irawplofuat fifitr««» thm offie« vitb tbt 
bifhtat fjitt of uamplpjfMnt is thm Boro Park offioa 
••nrias th% Orttedoi imtlwh eMstmity. Tht rmngm of 
uii«VlO]FMnt fifurts !• also vary graat CIS.IS in 
Boro Park to 2.IS in Statan Xaland), Statan Xalaiid 
and Hid^Brooklyn appaar to 9%rii9 naighborbooda of 
aaouraly aapXoyad bouaabolda. Howavar^ avan la aa 
offica aueb aa Cooay Ialand» vbara tba bifb propor- 
tion of bouaabolda on public aaaiatanoa ia probably 
indiaativa of obronio imavployaant (tbaraby not 
rafXaotad in thia aurvay^a ima^loyvant fifuraa}, 
13 -51 of tba bouaaholda had aosaona loaa a job during 
tba paat 12 aonths. 

In othar words, whara things wara bad, thay got worsa. 



i 
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1983 MASSACHUSETTS 
NUTRITION SURVEY 
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Th« 1983 »ats«^uMttt HatritlOT ^rvty CRKSl n a efOflt-««etiofuiX study 
di«ti9n«a to •fttlMt* ttm prtvaltim of nutritioiuil teficUMUt uong • 
MnpU of 1429 lov-ineow children fftfM 6 wmtht tHroogh 5 ywr« XX 
MKitht) vho Xiw in th« CdMmwMXtD find utiXlM ou wt ui itty ptdiatffic 
hMXth-G«r» fMiXitlM. 

*mo Xm MRS U A poiBt-9roviiX«fi6« sti^* As it is etpibXs of 

dssetibing tbo nutritional status of ^ ssi^^ popolstiOA at a singla 
point in tiM but aumot smites tronds in autf itionaX status. Tte sur^y 
dsaifn cannot tvaXuato Uo tff imy fmliUoXr-euiidsd Kip^XmsntaX 
mroqram tm ths sffsot of Urn Ion of thsso bmfits. this survsy ms 
initiatsd in rtsponsa to ropocts of incrsasin? MXmtf ition in tbt 
OMswnfMlth idiicti apiisarod in tte MdU in tUs flying of 

fhm popuUtiOT stfi^Xad for tho X9i3 l«8 vas not ropcwsntatiiw of mil 
chiXdron in ths OoowoniMiXth. Katbsr, ths survsy tarvotsd Uioso 
individuais bsosuss of thoif soci o - scowo siic statoSf ars sMt XiksXy 
to dtv«Xop nutritionaX dsfieisnciss. ChiXdrsn (a^s 6 mths thr(Ni9h 5 
yaart XX smths) wors ssXocttd teoaoss tlwir r^id groifth ratts mkm th^m 
particuXarXy vuXnsrabXa to mitritionaX iosuXt eaussd by insufficitnt or 
Inappropriata food intaks. 

Tha MRS utiXiiad prospsctivs nsassros of HaiQtit and might but rsXiad mi 
tha ratrosptctivo coXXteticsi of hwwtoXogicaX CbXood) data fcos mdicaX 
records. The naasursMnta usad in this mxtvmy ar* raXii^Xa indicator a of 
growth ai^ ansala and mv «^Xoyad to asaass ovaraXi mttritimaX status. 

Socio-daaographic lnforaati<m, IncXuding participation in pobXicXy-fondtd 
supplaniantaX fcxid and incoaia prograosat was eoXXaetad through intarviaws. 

Fropar and adequate nutritl«i during ^iXdhood is Isport^t for noruX 
groifth ami deveXopoent. this survey docwents the e«istem» of aaXnutri- 
tion within the surwfyed pOfwXation. thia appaara to ba a chronic problem 
in which long-ter*, moderate calorie and nutrient deficiency is sore i>re- 
valent then short-term but severe caloric Inadequacy* 
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cfflONic fWjmfanoH ib a Bvmmam poblxc sEjan noatSM m iM^tHOONSt 
pRSSomi. aiumDH xv NASSACvasm. 

In th« population sm^M, f «or« idtentlfUd «• ImivIr^ loir iMilgfit^fOf* 
1^9 leirvISf m SMsur* of ehratio ondtrmitritlofi. t!ils mult Is oigniffl* 
e»ntl7 higbtr ttmn 0. •tmdartfs. ft U Mtteattd that Uitro nay b* 
batvMn 10,d<K> mB IT^StO duranicaUy isiWterfMKtrislMd iov-imsQM prasdml 
chlldran In tte Otamvnlth of ItasM^imtta. i«pll«tima of this 

of untfarnotritlon incXodo rotarM g^ovth, lapalrtd laarfiln9 
ability, and ineraasad haalth pnAlaw. 



MmtA MID oass m nen isamnm as hotm tiobm, pmblbm jmow tnis 

OHOOF OF NASSJCHUflSTTS CfULDMW, BOMCVBH, iCUTS UHDnUAftlUTIOR D0B8 NOT 
AFPEAS TO BS A nWtSVUM V9SMm. 

Anaala la a ellrfical omdltion uiiieb In ^ildr^in ganarally raaalta ttam 
ism daf lelaney^ 0^ tboaa ohlUxan vho h«l hoMto^lta within aix imitlia 
prior to tba aurv«y# 12.2I iiara anawie. Tlia pcayalanoa of cftiUOiood ol^ 
fiity* a major pradietor of adult obtalty and Ita ralatad diaaaaaa* waa 
B.ll in tha aM^lad popolatim. Thia la algnlf leantly highar than tha 
national atai^rda foe thla indicator of poor nutrition* 

The prevalanoa of low ii«l9ht*for-hal9ht lavala <l«a«« aavara^ Miort-tara 

undornutritlon) Idantiflad hy tha 1983 ms is 3.01* This fun^stt that, 
at least for this haslth-cara usar faaplSf tha problaa la not a aajor 
public haalth concern. Sbt ii^ludlng obaaity^ tha paroanta^ of aurvay 
Children who h^ at laaat ona indicator of mlnutrition Maa IS.ll, 



THREE GROOTS tffSRB XOfiNrXFtED Sf THE 1983 WS AS BSXIKS Iff PARnCOlARLf HZQB 
RISK FOR MAURITRITtms 1} ALL CHXtimEN tfiS POmftt LSVfiL, 2) POOS 

WKXTS CHILCREH, AMD 3| SOOTKAST A8XAII (mZLMI^I. 

Fbr all racial 9roui»f children livii^ balow poverty were sore likely to 
be Chronically undarimriahad than hlqher ineowi grouper however^ in tha 
White children studied^ thla relatkmahlp within thm low-lnoMa 9roup waa 
itatiatically aignificant. Xt aay ba that poor Mhite fa»iliea aay have 
special character latlea that Incraaea tha likelihood of chrcmio tmder* 
nutriticMi in their young children. r\irthar enalyaia of these data la 
nee(5ed to explain thla finding* the Southaaat Aaian aiildrw aaapled hm6 
leveAs of low helght-for-aga end weight^for-^lght which were algnlfi-* 
c«nt}y higher than tha otl^r racial groups. This survey waa not teslgMd 
to eatabliah the causal linka between nutritional atatus and socio- 
dei»grsphic variablaa such aa income ai^ race. 
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CHILDRiai \mOSB SCXSmt or wrnxm their BBALTfl^^ARS VISIT WAS MEDIUXD 
fUU) A RXCmEII FREVaUAiCC or LON BEI681^rKm-*AGS LRVELS t8Mf CBXLDRBIf MHOSB 
91BDICAL VISIT WAS OOVBRED Bf ANOWER SOCIBCS* 

12% Of ehiXdrtn currently recviving ?Miciid bvnsfits hmOi low h«l9ht-»eor* 
a9» Uv^Xs, this vuggtsts thmt Ntdlcaidv vhil« providing loif^iTCOM 
ehiUlr«n with mmm to Imlth cmf, doos not apfmir to gwrmttw adtquAt* 
nutritional statttf . Ttm isport«nco of tuis finding i« thmt tho ^ildrtn 
on iMicAid aro an idantif labia targat group for nutritional aasaaaaa&t 
and intarvantion* 



THE mC PROQJUM ACHIEVED A BKB SATURAT1(» LEVEL m THIS BBALTB CBMTER 
OSBB PQFOLATlOli. aONEVBR, A POroUTIOH HAS XDEBmfim flS> IfBIE IBOONB 
BLI0I8LS AMD NO TOITIOW Amf ELIGIBLE KIT tlE» l»T nCSXVIM BE H BTITS AT 
THE TINE or TEE SUIIVBY. 

Wiila nuaaroua othar atudiaa ba^ aatabliahad tha aff icacy of tlia ffIC 
PcogrM, thia aurvay waa not daaignad to do ao« abvavarf it can ba uatd 
to daacriba tba saapla p^latim'a charactariatica with ragard to thia 
Prograw* 

Of tbosa childran in tha aurvay population ii«ra ineoaa aligibla, 45.6% 
wera participating In tha MIC proaraa as of Jum, 1963. O p wav ar » tha 
aurvay alto identifiad a population that waa incoM aXigibla and had 

documented nutritional daficita who wara not racaivlng WIC banefits. 
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HlfiCOMJCICMTXONS 



tHStStOtS XfMBDXAfS MTfXOV TO immPYf DtJISWOffBp JUS) RBfCft ALL 

munnizsRB) cbiimer xv yks cowMmLra* 

Tl» X9I3 106 iMUl ••tiMt«d that tlMff# af* tetuMO XO,0m> «nd 11,M0 
ctirocileaXIy ufiterfioiif itfMd tbilAtm in th« Cbiamnilth. tb mAmiumtml^ 
fMpond to this probla, th« foXlowiag ttc^ «r« nteMMty. 

I* SKT BXPLXCXT STMS fOS tIB BLZffXMfXW 0^ IWWfltTICII. 

A Xofi9-r«n9« Stat* pXim to olisiMt* Mltmtrltiofi mwt bt tevolopod 
which provites tsplioit 90ftl« and tlw>tahlo«, Ito Otpof tmit of 
Public BMlth vhould l» tho stato wq&wf rospet»iblo for ooordiMtiAg 
this of fort. 

2, OUTREACH TO TS8 XDOftiriED BXGS-RXSi GMUM WMOUON BXXSTIHQ 
XHSTITUTIONS. 

Efforts oMSt bo Mdo to ostoblish Mchmisn outrooch to high-rislt 
populstloM. Oonunity BHlth Qiiittrs and othor podiatrie providors 
could ba tha vohicloa for mitraaCh md Idantificatlon ^ograoa* 
Projact Good Haalth {Raaaa^uMtta ' IF8DT |«09rm) could aat mS^qtjmtm 
nutritional statua m a firiocity for tha 225,000 Xsdioaid-raoipiant 
childran. thaao ehildroa ara alro^y knonn to tha atata and shooXd 
cooprisc a larga and iapoctant targat freup for tha aarly idan* 
tification of notritional riah md for pravootion of poor nutriti^Ml 
outcomea, Othar atata aft.ncioa whi^ havo diract omtaet tfith hifh 
risk groups should ba anomtraffad to participata In thia aff<»t. Tha 
asss nadia eoald provido a broad a«poaura of tha ootrsadi affort to 
tsrget groups* 

3. ALESCT AIQ> 600CA9S HEALn CARS PROVIPG^ TO PROBLSI OF 
MALfSmZTION. 

Edi^ational efforts to alart haalth ears providara of all typos and in 
all sattir^si public and privatap to tt^ aa^nitods and ^wrsetoriatica 
of this problad imiat ha undartakan. tha link botiisan nutritimal sta* 
tus and sdaqusts asdical eara aust ba rainfoscad# Battar clinical 
assassMnt of the problaa thn»sgh Mourata Mighing^ nsaauringf 
charting of haights and waists on grow^ atr^Sf a^ aasaasaant Of 
anamis sra aiaantial* thorMgh knovla^^ of availabla nutrition Mr* 
vicas and closa collaboratim bstMsan nutritioniata and ^ysioians is 
essential, Tha Dspartaant of p^lie Raalth aust proaots these educa- 
tional sctivities. 
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4. NAXXMIZS PAirnCXPATTOH OF BtlGiai^ CHStDR&N XH EXISTING G0VSR»CaiT3a. 
HEALn, NtnnXTICSf, Af6> INOQKB NAXNTCNANCS PRQGHAKS. 

lAiltcd StatM is currently involved in m Mjor national debate 
over the existencv of hui^«r and ap^^ri«t« •ppfoactie* to r#salt«nt 
malnotritioa* Rs^ardlosa of ttm ogtcoMc of this omtrowrsy* ttoc* 
currently exist, un^r lew, ^yvernatotal program with the Mndate to 
provide aiippleaental benafita In an att«4>t to a^eaa the apeoifie 
problem aasociated with poiwrty. Tim IW ma identified froupa of 
children eligible for program lite fbodataapa# VIC, ai^ AFDC ite were 
not receiving program benefita at the tim of the aurvey* The reaaona 
for thia non-participati^ are not eleaff bat mxlftising partieipatira 
would inereaae available incom for theae faailiea. Naxinising par* 
ticipation could be aided eatabliahlng referral networka. 



THE FSDCRAL GCVESmBn mST BmHD ITS EQ^Kn^IBlLXT? POR HIC ENDING AT h 
LEVEL WHICH MJUOHS FCm THE EXPAraiOS CASE LOAD TO XHCLODE ALt. ELIGIBLE 
CHILDSEN. 



WB ftASSACHUSETTS tfIC PftOGKIW WST I^VELOP AN OOTRBACH PROGKAN TO AS^HS 
THE XDOtTIFICATICm AKD HEFBKRAL OP ELIGIBLE CHILDREN 

Federal funding levels need to be eatabliahed which will allow for an 
Increase in case load to serve children at all priority levels* Vith the 
availability of funding* a major outreach j^ogras will be fwcesaary to 
assure that children who are financially eligible and have doeimnted 
nutritional needa receive WIC aervicea* If itIC is to act aa an effective 
component of a preventive approach to aalnutrition, it mat be able to 
enroll all childrenf including those with inadequate intake. The 
Department of Public Health tiiould undertake a major outreach effort to 
WIC eligible children. 



0!IC;OI)IG MONITORING OF THE NUTRITXCmL STATUS OP HASSACHUSETTS ' CHILDREN 
THROIXSR A KUTRinm SORVEIUAHCS PROGRM. 

Between the 1968 national Nutrition Survey (Ten State) and this 1983 
Massachuaetta ^itrition Survey* there has been no eysteaatic monitor ing of 
the nutritional statue of children in the CMmi^alth* Thia was Avm, in 
part, to the getwral feeling that the pr^lee was well identified and that 
appropriate intervention prograaiB were in place and effective. Tfie 
renewed awareness of hunger am! documentation of malnutrition « however # 
indicate that ongoing monitoring is a muat* Prevention of chronic under- 
nutrition requires the systematic early identif ieatiiui «^ich nutritional 
surveillance provides. The Department of Public Health ia the appropriate 
agency to undertake this responsibility* 
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FTOVHEH AmurSXS or ALL AWIABU OATA PKQH tHIS 1903 mreA CWSS T TS 

MuminoN mvsir ssoou> wt coimsra. 

witlilfi the r«strietiQfic of th* crMS--Metioiuil dtfifn, fucttor mly^ 
sU of tho r«l«ticmship bvtirtm itutritlonal vt^ttts «id weio«d«iogr^ie 
variablAS iteold bo oo«ploto4. OMiporlooQS vltti Mli«r nutrition survoys 
should Also b« itndoctakon. Qioso fuvtbcr analyses wiU holp ost^Ush tlio 
prsciso clisrwtsristieo of ftoopo st risk of MlmitrUlon sndr thorsbf, 
strongtHofl outrMCli «ia policy 4irtctiom. tte Oipsrtatnt of PtMio 
iHoltii viU ssok ft 9foap of eolUb^atinq a^teaie social ^IsntisU ana 
nutrition policy sxports to awlst in this forthsr «ork. 
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[Response from Pater N^nmL*] 



A stdndsr^iz^ test svct* m th^ Csiifornts M^imvmimnt tmst 
is vsliff^ted III $och « wmy th^t if arm 9^tm IM c«st to fM 
chiidrmn st ie^st 50 ahaattf seorm on or «totrv gr^dm io¥Oi CM 
oth^r 50 ftfficnr gr^i^ level. Thvs « review of tAe remd*ng McormM 



for th9 mntite city aou/tf sftov CA^t over 50* of t/»e childtmn «r# 
ofi grmde level. TAlf mould sfipesr to be excellent m* tl>e sef 
vice, however, mhon one dis^^rog^tes tho scores mm find tAet 
soMe of the districts in Horn fork fity A*ve over 70% of the 
youngsters on level mhiie other districts Nive 509 «m level* /f 
one Nere to studg the scores mortf closeig one wiil find dispto' 
portion of the mnjoritg children (Si^ck C NiSfHUfic goongsters) 
scoring loeer then the minoritg (miite goungstere). 



In the 1*3 1 fire geses Ifew fork Citg hes shoen consistent 
gains in Ifathcmstics Md Reeding, however, this is the entire 
system. The gsins are more significant than sot^e of the targe 
Urban tenters and lomer than others. The siie and variety of 
students makes cottar isam to other sgstems somei^at dif^ieaitt 
It ttou!d be ingfortant to note that systems such as Washington 
D.C, Cie¥eiat,d, Boston and Baltimore as eell as others are 
shaming gains in reading. fsch of these systemm uses different 
devices to 0ieasure gromth mhich mould indeed affect result a. The 
interesting thing about Jleir fork is that there appears to be a 
n^m interest, a renaissance so to spe^, on the part of staff to 



do a better Job* This seems to permeate most of the Mystem^ 
In conclus ion, I mould expect to see a ctmtinued gromth in 
the Urban Centers. In most systems it will not vjry gfeatlg 
although there are particulat systems that are in a very 



♦ 



sentHiS situation and are going damn instead 



it^rs aU I /Mw said, in 




City is truly doing well when one cans 



test imony. 
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